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EMPEROR'S ARSENAL REFEREE'S SCREEN POCKET EMPIRES 



The soft cover rules for Traveller, 
science-fiction adventure in the far 
future! All the rules for characters, 
worlds, star travel, psionics, and more! 

IGI-1000 S25.00 



ALIENS ARCHIVE 



Dozens of starship deck plans: scout, 
free trader, liner, corsair, merchants, 
and other vessels. Complete rules to 
build ships for your campaign. 
IGM100 S20.00 



MILIEU 0 



Ten new minor alien races for the 
Traveller campaign. Cultural and biolog- 
ical backgrounds, psychological profiles, 
and rules for use as characters. 
IGi-1300 $22.95 



The first Traveller campaign setting, 
right at the end of the Long Night and 
the dawn of the new Imperium. 
Background and options for play. 
IGI-1400 $22.95 



The Future is Just Around the Corner! 

Nine exciting products that bring the Traveller universe to life! 

TRAVELLER STARSHIPS CENTRAL SUPPLY CATALOG 



Weapons and equipment for Traveller 
adventurers. Equip your characters 
with gear for deep space and other 
exotic environments. 

IGI-1200 $22.95 



FIRST SURVEY 



The complete guide to weapons for the 
Traveller universe. Weapons are pre- 
sented by tech level, from spear to 
fusion gun, with terrific illustrations! 

IGI-1500 $22.95 



As the new Imperium grows. Pocket 
Empires emerge around it. Complete 
rules for owning and managing worlds 
and groups of worlds. 

IG1-16C0 $22.95 



Imperium Games, Inc., 9461 Charleville Bivd., #307, Beverly Hills, CA 90212 
Traveller is a registered trademark of FarFuture Enterprises. 01997 by Imperium Games, Inc. All rights reserved. 



TRAVELLER products are available at fine game stores everywhere, or visit us on the web at www.imperiumgames.com. Find 
out about special deals. Journal of the Travellers' Aid Society, new game information, Citizens of the Imperium, and more! 



Charts and diagrams for Traveller play, 
referee’s on one side, players' on the 
other. Includes the Memory Alpha 
adventure written by Marc Miller. 
IGI-1510 $12.95 



Maps and data for the sectors of the new 
Imperium. World data is presented 
complete for the referee and incomplete 
for would-be Traveller explorers! 
1GM410 $22.95 
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The Art of Great Games’^ 



www.decipher.com 
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J. Michael Straezynski 
is the Tolstoy of televised SF, 






T he Golden age of science Fic- 
tion, it is said, is not 1943, or even 
1929 — it is instead twelve. At that 
age, we are not yet jaded, and our 
senses of wonder seem to res- 
onate with everything we do. Eacii experi- 
ence is new and fresh, and still capable of 
staggering us. It is the age when SF can first 
stake its claim on our imaginations, when we 
are still unashamed of awe, and still willing 
to let drop our pretensions of cool to gasp 
“Wow!” at the universe. 

Sometimes a bit of science fiction comes 
along that can act as a time machine, and take 
me back to that tender Golden Age of twelve. 
It doesn't happen as often these days. I am 
older, have read widely, and can see the plot 
curveballs coming. It is difficult to make me 
feel lhat sense of wonder that is at the heart, 
of SF when 1 have already seen so many mar- 
vels. In the eternal game of “Can you top 
this?” most creators don’t have what it takes 
to deliver. But still, sometimes, surprisingly, I 
am stunned by the shock of tlie new. 

Often it’s a bit of prose (and we hope that 
the short stories you find in this magazine 
sometimes lake you there). But we shouldn’t 
forget that there’s a lone television show that 
has been delivering the power of the best 
written SF — Babylon 5. 

We’ve been trumpeting the joys of this 
show almost as long as we’ve been around. 
Our second issue, published back in January 
1993, let you know of a new science fiction 
universe tliat was about to explode. “To begin 
with," series creator J. Michael Straezynski 
told us back then, ‘"Babylon 5 is a saga.... 
Babylon 5 is a five year story, with a begin- 
ning, middle and an end.” And now, as we 
approach the end of the fourth year of that 
five year arc, it is time to admit publicly what 
has been obvious to many of us for a long 
while — that. Babylon 5 is simply the best sci- 
ence fiction show on television. 

But it is far more than that, Straezynski has 
fought the good fight to make Babylon 5 not 
just, great television but great SF as well. Tlie 
emotions tliat nm tlirough me with each new 
episode of Babylon 5 are similar to Ihose tliat 
ran through me when I discovered the found- 
ing masters of SF. What E. E. “Doc” Smith 
gave us wiUi his Skylark and Lensman series, 
what Olaf Stapledon gave us with his Last 
and Fitsl Men, what Robert Heinlein gave us 
witli his early novels that turned so many of 
us on to SF in the first place — that’s exactly 
wliat J. Michael Straezynski lias managed to 
give us with Babylon 5. 



If my word alone will not do, consider this 
fact — the show’s credit for Conceptual Con- 
sultant sl ill continues to read Harlan Ellison, 
and not “Cordwainer Bird." Ellison, who in 
his past forays into the television game has 
somet imes become so disgusted with what 
the untliinking Hollywood flacks have done 
to his work that he has stripped his name 
from tlie credits and plastered on the insult- 
ing pseudonym of Cordwainer Bird, still has 
his nimie api>earing on Babylon 5 as its spir- 
itual adviser. (He recently appeared on the 
show as an actor as well, in a cameo with Wal- 
ter Koenig, but that’s another story.) Know- 
ing as you do that Ellison does not suffer 
fools long, it should be meaningful to you that 
Babylon 5 lives up to his exacting standards. 

SF fans seem to agree. At last year’s World 
SF Convention, the Babylon 5 episode “Tlie 
Coming of Shadows” won the Hugo Award 
for Best Dramatic Presentation. In doing so 
it managed to beat out 12 Monkeijs, Apollo 
13, Toy Story and an episode of Star Trek: 
Deep SixiceNhie. This year, another 
5 episode made the Hugo Ballot, (he moving 
and powerful “Severed Dreams." (To give you 
some idea of the popularity of Uie show, two 
other episodes, “War Without End" and 
“Z’Ha’Dum," also made the ballot, but were 
withdrawn from consideration by Straezyn- 
ski so as not to split the Babylon 5 vote.) 

The problem with most episodic television 
is that nothing is allowed to matter. Charac- 
ters endure adventures that in you or me 
would change our lives forever, but which 
t>sscntially do nothing to the hero. He or she 
nuLsl be restored at the end of the episode to 
the same state in which he begim, so that he 
is ready to start all over again the following 
week. There is no beginning, middle, or end, 
but just an endless muddled middle, with very 
little having true consequence. 

Straezynski has managed to avoid all of 
that. He has allowed characters to live and 
breath smd change. He has turned friends into 
enemies, and let enemies become friends. He 
has allowed characters to reconsider their 
lives, iuid make startling discoveries that alter 
their destinies. He has used science fiction 
metaphors to place people in situations that 
astound us and tell us new things about our- 
selves. He has made them as real as we are. 

J. Michael Straezynski is the Tolstoy of tele- 
vised SF, and we are lucky to have him. Please 
turn to our Television department to see what 
the future holds in store at this pivotal 
moment in the history of Babylon 5. 

Scott Edelman 
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Masterpieces of 
Science Fiction 




Mysterious Galaxy offers first editions 
of the finest science fiction novels on 
the market, signed by the authors. 

for reasonable prices. 

Look for new books to be offered 
every 6 to 8 weeks.There are limited 
quantities of these highly collectable 
editions, so act fast. Shipping rates 
vary outside the U.S., contact store 
for details. 

CA residents please add 7 3/4% sales 
tax. Send orders to Mysterious 
Galaxy, 3904 Convoy St., #1 07, San 
Diego, Ca 92111. 

Phone 800-811-4747 or 
619-268-4747. 

FAX 619-268-4775. 

Email mgbooks@ax.com. 
Prices subject to change. 



Our current otferings 



David Weber 
In Enemy Hands 

Available July 
$23.00+$5.00 S&H 



C.J. Cherryh 
Finity's End 

Available August 
$23.00+$5.00 S&H 



Dan Simmons 
The Rise of Endymion 

Available October 
$25.95+$5.00 S&H 



Name 

Address. 



City Slate Zip. 

MC/Visa/Disc 



Exp. Sig. 



Look for us 
at WorldCon!! 



myste^ "US gakjxy 



http.7/www.mystgalaxy.com 



Dear Science Fiction Age. 

The article on cloning (July ’97) was mildly 
interesting, but the only bad things anyone 
brought up were the worst-case scenarios. 
There is an ethical problem with cloning 
humans in all scenarios. 

No one has a right to a child, because no 
one has a right to another person, and human 
beings have a right not to be manufactured. 
A person who buys a clone, as he buys a 
house, or a vacation, is treating the clone, a 
human being, as a commodity, like the house 
or vacation. 

This, of course, is not unique to cloning. 
Artilicial means of reproduction, such as in- 
vitro fertilization and artificial insemination, 
already treat the intended baby as a product 
This only means that the principle has wider 
application tlian to the case of cloning, where 
it definitely ^plies. 

Sincerely yours, 
MaryCat^ 

Dear Mr. Edelman and Science Fiction Age. 

I am a new subscriber to your magazine, 
and at first glance, I was overwhelmed by 
the creative force inside. It was amazing 
how many different authors you had in only 
one issue! Some of them I have seen every- 
where, on every science fiction shelf in 
every library and every bookstore, but some 
were a bit less familiar. 

I have been a science fiction fan for ages, 
and have been writing since about that time 
as well. Although I am very inexperienced, 
and not very well developed, 1 know what I 
like, and I like what you’ve published. With 
the tons of science fiction fans reading your 
magazine, I would be thrilled to hear some 
insight by them, and you, for an aspiring 
young author. 

What does it take for an amateur writer 
to get a short story in Science Fiction Age? 
I would appreciate a reply so that I might 
try it out when ready. You really are a fan- 
tastic magazine. 

Sincerely, 

A Smith 

The answer to your question is a decep- 
tively simple one — for the only way to sell 
us a story is to first write one that is as 
good as or better than any of the pieces of 
fiction you've read in this issue o/Science 
Fiction Age. 

But I suspect that your real underlying 
question is: How does a writer improve his 
or he}' craft to pivgress to the point where 
he or she is writing such stories? That’s a 
far more difficult question to answer. 

There are many different paths to the des- 






tination of publishing fiction. You must 
rvrite. Devour all the SF you can. Write 
some more. Rewrite. Workshop your sto- 
ries. Polish. Keep writing. Attend conven- 
tions and listen to what the editors are say- 
ing. Never stop writing. And don’t forget to 
send them in to an editor — neither I nor 
any other editor can read a story that 
remains in your desk drawer. 

Dear Mr. Edelman: 

The July 1997 issue of Science Fiction 
Age is the 29th issue that 1 have received so 
far, and I look forward to each and every 
one of them in the two long months 
between issues. 

I have two quick items to note with regard 
to the July issue: 

First, I thought that “Deep Space Sein” 
was a terrific story and I’m glad that you 
included it in the issue. It offers an excel- 
lent example at what can be achieved by 
feeding on the images and sounds that we 
all have in our heads of the characters 
involved in the story. With absolute minimal 
description, Thomas Marcinko was able to 
provide us all with the same images that he 
probably imagined as he wrote the story. 
This is somewhat unique; normally readers 
create their own images, but the Seinfeld 
characters (as well as the Deep Space Nine 
background) are so ingrained in our heads 
that Marcinko pulled it off, and I think, 
rather successfully. F’urthermore, the story 
was funny, even more so than the comedy 
upon which it was based. 

Second, what happened to the Contribu- 
tors page!? I look forward to this page each 
issue because I’m always interested in 
knowing a little more about the writers who 
fill your pages. Please, please, please bring 
it back, even if it means skipping out on 
things like the Internet column, which, 
although interesting, is not nearly as useful 
as reading the Contributors page. 

Thanks for providing 29 issues of great 
reading so far. 1 look forward to many, many 
more. 

James Rubin 

What can we say about your “Deep Space 
Sein" compliments etcept — yadda, yadda, 
yadda. As for the Contributors page, read- 
ers — what do the rest of you think? 



Readers — please let us know how we’re 
doing at: Letters to the Editor, Science Fic- 
tion Age, 441 Carlisle Dr., Herndon, VA 
20170. For e-mail, use S.Edelmanl@ 
Genie.Com. or our CompuServe address of 
102746,2004. 
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Books 

By Paul Di Filippo, Mark Tiedemann, and D. Douglas Fratz 

Robert Silverberg makes 
a triumphant return to Majipoor. 




hi the latest 
Majipoor epic, 
Robert Silverbei'g 
delivers us to a time 
a thousand years 
before Lord 
Valentine. Cover aii 
by Jim Bums. 



L ong ago there hx)urished a kind of story 
called the “planetary romance." A heady 
blend of science fiction and fantasy, the 
planetary romance featured heroic adven- 
tures and vile dangers, ancient tech and living magic. 
These colorful tales were populated by masterful 
men and gorgeous women, rotten-to-the-core villains 
and traitorous witches, all striding in larger-than-life 
fashion across otherworldly landscapes notable for 
their exotic flora and fauna. In his now Encyclope- 
dia of Fantasy, co-edited with John Grant, critic 
John Clute identifies Edgar Rice Burroughs’ A 
Princess of Mars (1912) as the “original, defining, 
or ‘template’ work of planetary romance." Writers 
from Leigh Brackett to Ray Bradbury, Michael Moor- 
cock to L. Sprague deCamp have all tried their hands 
at this type of SF hybrid, eventually bringing the plan- 
etary romance to sophisticated heights. 

And although the breed seems now almost extinct, 
there is one famous SF writer who continues to pro- 
duce planetary romances in the old high fashion — in 
between all his other projects. His name is Robert Sil- 
verberg, his planetary romance series is set on the 
fabled giant planet called Majipoor, and the latest entry 
in the sequence is Sorcerers of Majipoor (Harper- 
Prism, hardcover, $23.00, 480 pages). 

In a recent essay, Silverberg revealed that the gene- 
sis of Mqjipoor could be traced to a fusion of the cul- 
ture of India and Jack Vance’s Big Planet (1957). By 
postulating an enormous world whose geologic com- 



position mostly lacked metals and hence a corre- 
sponding high gravity, Vance ensured two things; an 
extravagant canvas that could contain a plethora of 
weird cultures separated by almost insurmountable 
distances; and a paucity of resources that would 
ensure a low level of technologj' promoting old-fash- 
ioned ways of living and fighting. These attractions Sil- 
verberg has adopted wholeheartedly, adding many 
refinements of his own. 

The story of Majipoor began in 1980 with Lo)t/ Valen- 
tine's Castle. As the book opens, our hero Valentine is 
an amnesiac wanderer who happens to bear the same 
name as the current Coronal, one of the Four Powers 
of M^ipoor (the others are the Pontifex, the Lady of 
Sleep, and the King of Dreams). We learn that our lowly 
Valentine is the real Coronal, deposed by treachery 
from the Confalume Throne in the sprawling castle 
atop the sky-high Castle Mount. Assembling a ragtag 
crew of friends, Valentine travels across nearly the 
whole huge planet to reclaim his birthright. 

Along the way, of course, Silverberg manages to show 
us a wide variety of Dunsanian wonders. Majipoor has 
been settled by humanity for 14,000 years, and by sev- 
eral races of cohabiting aliens for a fait less than that. In 
addition, there is a subjugated native race of 
Shapeshifters, now confined to a reservation. Through 
many glamorous and dangerous venues, from low strata 
of society to high, the affable, optimistic Valentine must 
travel, learning lessons that will make him a better mler. 
Bits and pieces of Mjyipoor’s extensive history are intro- 
duced, and Silverberg establishes Valentine’s newfound 
love of juggling as a neat metaphor for his own artistry. 
By the time Valentine triumphs, the reader surely must 
feel that he has traversed a fantasy realm at least as rich 
as C.S. Ijevfis's Narnia. 

Next up in the series came Majipoor Chronicles 
(1982), a collection of short stories. They are linked by 
a frame-talc involving one Hissune, who was intro- 
duced in Castle and who will play a large part in the 
next volume. Hissune is experiencing the recorded 
lives of various Majipooreans from many eras, as he 
plies his trade in the Pontifex’s underground 
Labyrinth, allowing Silverberg to range across his 
whole world and its history, filling in many gaps. The 
effect is entertaining and enlarging, almost as if 
Tolkien had introduced The Silmarillion (1977) in 
between volumes one and two of The Lord of the 
Rings (1954-1955). 

Valentine Pontifex ( 1983) finds us eight years into Lord 
Valentine’s reign. The Shapeshifters are waging a secret 
war against the long-established intruders. Valentine finds 
himself tom between conciliation and belligerence. Also, 
he faces an unwanted succession, as the aging Pontifex 
lyeveras is close to death, meaning that Valentine must 
by law become Pontifex and liLs protege — none other 
than Hissune — will become Coronal. In this volume, Sil- 
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verberg splits his namitive 
among several ))oints of 
\ievv. losing some audience 
identification with the sad 
and diminished Valentine. 

The overall atmosiihere is 
that of Shakespeare’s King 
Lear (1608). as Valentine 
wandei's up and down the 
countryside, refusing to face 
what must be done until ha\’- 
ing a climactic change of 
heart. This is a much darker 
book than the first, and 
seemed to effectively end 
Valentine’s story. 

Sure enough. The Mnun- 
tains of Majipoor (1995) leaps ahead 500 
yeais, and forms only a pendant to the series. 
Its protagonist, Ihiri)irias, on a rescue mis.sion 
among savages, at times seems almost like 
Wodehouse's Bertie Wooster, with his 
Shapeshifter Jeeves. Additionally, Mttjipoor 
itself seems to be stiffening into bureaucratic 



met and Koisibar. Together, 
.sister and brother conspire 
to wrench (he (hrone away 
from Preslimion, placing 
the crown on Korsibar’s 
brow. The l est of the novcd 
takes place over a year or 
two during which Pres- 
timion wages covert, 
then actual, war against 
(he usmper. It is thus a 
tale mainly of jialace 
intrigue and battlefield 
heroics. 

Obviously, this plot 
harks back — or for- 
ward — to \’atentine’s 
o\Mi (roubles in Castle. Yet there are several 
diffeiences. not <01 of them initially seeming 
to the advant<age o\' Snrrcreis. 

Fiist, Silverberg sl<ages his sloiy with a bare 
minimum of sets. Bitsically, apart from a fc'w 
b<attlefields, only the Uibyrinth, the Castle, and 
the wizardly city of Triggoin are visited. 1 



was by far tbs greatest (mountain 
IT of Majipoor ... a vast wall 
hanging overhead and blotting out the 
heavens like a vertical continent ... . 
Fifty mighty cities clung to its flanks, and 
the sprawling Castle atop its highest 
peak, thirty [riniiies up” 



rigidity, and there is wistful talk of a more 
roniiintic p<tst. 

It makes sense then that Sorcerers h<as 
nowhere to go for renewed excitement than 
into that less rigidified past, when big deeds 
<and world-altering passions could still shake 
the ])lanet. The book is set a thousand ye<ars 
before the time of Valentine. 

Tliroughout the pre\ious four volumes, the 
names of Coronal Preslimion <and Pontifex 
Confalume have frequently been bruited 
about as heroes of a Golden Age of Majipoor. 
Now it is time for us to encounter them as 
li\ing men. 

We enter the story when Confalume is still 
Coronal. The elderly Pontifex Prankipin is 
about to die, <and Confalume intends to pass 
the office of Coronal on to Prince Prestimion 
when he, Confalume, must enter ihe 
Labyrinth. But Confalume does not reckon 
with the ambitions of his own children. This- 



from Sorcerers of Majipoor 

regretted at first not getting to see other new 
districts of (he wonder planet, which I'm sure 
Silverberg's fertile imagination could have 
piwided. Second, with a couple of minor 
exceptions, the cast is limited to royal 
humans. Unlike Castle, which 
made a point of lim'ersing all 
levels of society and all 
species, Sotrems dwells only 
among the high and mighty 
ruling class, with their nar- 
row perspective on life. 

Finally. Silverberg presents 
these people almost at one 
remove from Iheir interior 
lives. They come across its 
mythic figures, despite 
inhabiting their native era. 

Wliereas we wore intimate 
with Valentine’s every 
thought and reaction, we 



know relatively little of even the mc'tjor char- 
acters here. 

So, some mental adjuslments have to he 
made when coming to this book from the oth- 
ers. (For the reader unfamiliar witii earlier 
Majipoor titles, perhaps no shifts at all will 
be necessary.) Ud me explain how I came to 
epjoy Soirerers. once 1 put aside false expec- 
tations. 

First, think Shakespeare again. Thismet. 
Koreibar’s sister, makes a fine Luly Macbeth. 
Korsibar shares much with the indecisive 
Richard II. while the scheming Dantiiya Sam- 
b.ail fills in for Ihe more wicked Richard III. 
Prestimion shares much with Prince ILal, 
with his large friend Gialaurys a bit of a Fal- 
staff. (When Prestimion ’s two other buddies, 
Septach Melayn and Svor, are included, the 
allusiveness points toward Dumas's Four 
Musketeers.) 

But even more importantly, you must 
immediately read or reread E.R. Eddison’s 
The Worm Oiuvboros (1922), for this classic 
of fantasy is indisputably the ultimate model 
for Silverberg's book. It was only 
when I encountered a titanic 
wrestling match between Gialau- 
rys and Farholt (hat I recalled the 
similar contest between Gorice 
and Goldry in Ourohoros. Then 
everything fell into place, includ- 
ing Silverberg's lofty prose. As 
a reprise with variations of 
Ourohoros. as a dream of ambi- 
tion, Sorcerers works admirably 
well, right down to an ending that 
plays with lime and memory in the 
same manner as the Eddison 
novel. 

With this mythic substrate fimtly 
in place, chances are the next vol- 
ume will lu ing us to new precincts 
of fecund M<\ii])oor. 

Paul Di Filippo 

Flnitg’s End bg C.J. Cherrijh. 
Warner Fook.s, hardcoim; 4S0 

pp. s:^2.oo. 

C.J. Chenyh h<LS buill one of the neatest 
playgrounds in science fiction. Her Union- 
Alliance novels depict a universe as carefully 
and completely constnicted its any <and more 
versatile than the vast m<\jority. There is a 
solidity to the back- 
ground (hat says “This is 
a real place." Ai^ illusion, 
of course, but seamless 
and Insistent and thor- 
oughly comincing. 

hnitij’s End is the 
newest chapter in the 
saga of the Company 
Wars and Pell SUation. The 
Wiir is 1 7 years over — 
offici<ally — and Ihe fragile 
Merchanter’s Alliance has 
been working to stabilize 
its existence, balanced 
between Earth <and its vast, 
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“This series is taking on one of SF’s 
(and maybe all of literature’s) primal jobs: . 
the creation of a world with the scale and complexity 
of the real one.” —Locus 
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ancient resources am] latliomless agcncUis 
and Union, with its frightening locli and a 
troubling i)olitical momentum. In the moil, 
there is still Conrad Miizian’s Em1li IHeel, now 
a rogue force reduced to guerrilla strikes 
against both Union and Alliance, suppoiled 
by a growing black market among the new- 
boni polities that has become a fimmeial hem- 
onhage to Alliance. Signe Malloiy, the one 
Eai1h Fleet captain to reject Miizian’s pro- 
gram, is still a guardian of Allumce, and pos- 
sibly the one legitimate political link to Eailh. 

The War, while cooled down enough to 
give many of llie stations that fonn a chain 
across the stars time and resources to 
rebuild and start to become settled commu- 
nities, still goes on in the deep darks, brief 
encounters between pirates and mer- 
chanters, unpredictable strikes at \ailnerable 
points by Mazian, and the tensions easily 
exploited between two rising powers who do 
not Inist each other. 

Against this, Cherryh introduces Fletcher 
Neihart, oipluui. Stranded on Pell Station dur- 
ing the hottest days of the war by a station pol- 
icy that disallowed children on active duty 
military ships, bom of a member of the F<un- 
ily ship Finity s End, his mother, appaiently 
abiindoncd by her family, committed suicide 
when he was five. He has bounced ai ound the 
Pell judicial and welfare system since, from 
foster family to foster fiunily, getting into trou- 
ble with the law, and growing up disiifTected, 
alone, mu\ bitter, During one of his many 
attempts to iiin away mid hide he is found by 
a pair of Downers, Patch and Melody, who 
simply accept him for what he e\1dently is — 
a lost, lonely, sad child. From that point, 
Fletcher knows what he wants. He works 
hal'd to get into a pUuietai'y science progi-am 
so he can go down to Downbelow mid work 
with the nati\’e hisa. So he cmi be near Patch 
and Melody, despite eveiy regulation that says 
humans must not culturally contaminate the 
Dowiiei’s. Fletcher works hm'd and begins to 
succeed, only to have it all taken away. Again. 

Finily’s End never did abandon him. The 
War mid politics contrived to keep them from 
returning to retrieve their missing kin until it 
was too late for the one and the other beemne 
enmeshed in station law. The ship has been 
trying to get Fletcher back, only to come up 
against an intransigent child welfare and 
court system. Now it has returned once more. 
This time, tliougli, the slatiomiiiister, a foniier 
spacer herself, has need of Fiiiity’s End to 
achieve a personal goal of her own, mid the 
courts are charged witli clearing the case. 
Fletcher, at the brink of making a life for him- 
self, is hauled out of it mid handed over to a 
stm'ship full of strangei-s. 

Fletcher feels betrayed. He demands his 
rights. But Cliei'ryh makes the uncomfortable 
case, so often overlooked, that riglits, as much 
as we might wish otherwise, arc only legal 
jiositions wit h coincidental i-egard for the indi- 
viduals who arc supposed to possess them. 
Chen-yh undoi'stan(is this fundmiiciital politi- 
cal reality and conveys il. wilh all its fmstrat- 
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ing rantifications, Fletcher has no choice. He 
never did. At least, not the ones ho expected. 

The ship he is repatriated to is a historic 
vessel — the ship tltat began the merchanter 
war; the ship that set the precedent that a 
Family ship is sovereign territory; the ship 
that led in the creation of Ute Alliance. Now 
Finity’s End has a new (ask — make peace. 

“Making peace,” Captain James Robert Nei- 
hart says, “isn’t signing treaties. It’s getting on 
with life. It’s making things work, and not 
finding excuses for living in the past.” 

The crew has mostly only known conflict. 
This is something now. Captain.James Robert 
Neihail has set them to learn new ways, to 
try Uu'ough agreed-iijion honesty in their deal- 
ings to alter the way commerce is done 
across light years, and hopefully end the 
simmenng conflicts that, he explains, guar- 
antee another hot war. Wliere reticence has 
been the custom, now they must be open. 
Wliere suspicion has been the condition of 
relations with all outsiders, now there must 
be a willingness to tinst, For the crew of Fin- 
ity’s End, these are hard habits to unlearn, 
imreasonable changes in attitude, especially 
as there are still those who wish Utem dead. 
Certainly tliere are factions dedicated to see- 
ing their mission fail. To Fletcher it is all new. 

Cherryh layers two stories side by side 
deftly, both exi^loiing tlie natm e of developing 
trust where none exists — in fact, where 
there has evolved every reason for active dis- 
tmst. Her chmacteis tliink as aggressively as 
they act. Tliere is a physicality to the way they 
work tilings out, sort details, and analyze sit- 
uations. She shows tliat preconceptions make 
substandai'd material for building bridges. 

Especially when the blueprints are being 
drawn as the work proceeds. Most especially 
for someone who doesn’t even see tlie reason 
for a bridge. 

To Fletcher, who has known only institu- 
tional pai’enting, indifferent at best, Uie whole 
notion of family is suspect. The strongest 
attachment in his life to tliis point has been 
with the nonhuman hisa. The institutions 
charged with his welfare ban even this. He 
must keep it a secret. The hisa love him — 
two, at least — mid to stay close to that secu- 
rity he is willing to violate any law. In so 
doing, though, he is given a piece of the 
bridge he doesn’t even know must be built. 

FvnUy's End is complex, insightful wilting. 
Chen-yh understands human nature under 
stress, and has a gift for conveying the imme- 
diacy of interactions, concerns, betrayals, and 
forgiveness. She shows us that in many ways 
people are always still children, contentious, 
rough, fragile. They go out into her wonder- 
ful playground and leani how to get along. 
Tliey learn how to value. They learn how to 
take care of each other. 

Mark W. 'fiedeinanii 



Slant, by GregBear. TorBooks, 352 pp, 
Hm-dcover, $2^.95. 

Greg Bern- began the 1990s with Queen of 
Angels, a startlingly original novel tliat, much 



like his 1980’s novel Blood Music, became 
the new standairt by which nanotechnologi- 
cal near-futures are judged. Now, after a 
sojourn with the big-science space epics for 
which Beai' is perhaps best known (Moving 
Mais sndLegacy), he returns to his mid-21st- 
ceiitury Earth society driven by nanotech- 
nology and aiHficial intelligences with his lat- 
est novel. Slant, a direct sequel to Queen of 
Angels. 

Since the publication of Queen of Angels, a 
number of novels ol‘ ever-increasing com- 
plexity have been written featuring future 
worlds where society and humanity itself has 
been transfonned by nanotechnology. Possi- 
bly tlie most notable of these novels was Neal 
Stephenson’s awaici-winning 1995 novel, llie 
Diamond Age. In returning to the now- 
mature subgenre of nanotechnological sci- 
ence fiction, Beai' is forced to attempt a novel 
of even greater complexity and ambition tlian 
his earlier seminal book. 

Like Queen of Angels, Slant is told from 
multiple viewpoints, using at least seven pro- 
tagonists, whose stories unfold separately 
and slowly become interrelated. A murder 
investigation also plays an integral role in the 
narrative in both books. Slant has an even 
larger cast of well-drawn chaiacteis, and is 
indeed a novel of even greater complexity 
and ambition Hum Queen of Angels. 

The background for both novels is the 
sanie mid-21st-century America where the 
wonders of nanolecluiology and “deep-tissue 
mental therapy” have created a relatively 
affluent and overall happy, if somewhat self- 
indulgent, society. The society is polarized 
between untherapie<l “naturals" who have 
unaltered brains, and those who have had to 
have their brains altered by nanotechnologi- 
cal implants and other techniques. Nan- 
otechnology has eliminated most diseases 
and created great wealth, but is also used for 
such frivolous purposes as cosmetic trans- 
fonnations. Many citizens do little more than 
watch videos or Vox, which are full-sensoiy 
recordings that cait b(? done by amateurs and 
professionals alike, and distributed over the 
vast computer network. 

Two of the viewpoint characters in this 
novel, Mary Choy and Martin Burke, were 
also protagonists in tlie earlier book, Choy, a 
Seattle police detective, once again is 
involved in an investigation of a mysterious 
suicide or potential murder, and Burke, an 
expert in mental therapy, gets involved due 
to having completed a contracted study for 
the group known as the Aiistos that tuins out 
to be coimected with Terence Crest, the bil- 
lionaire victim. Both, however, play only rel- 
atively minor roles in tl\e sequel. 

A whole new diverse cast of fascinating 
characters take center stage in Slant. Jack 
Giffey is a mysterious character who appeal's 
tlmougli most of the novel to be an ambitious 
burglai', planning with a team of like-minded 
criminals to rob a highly fortified building 
called Omphalos, located in the rugged indi- 
ContinuedonpageO? 
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going while the going’s good!” Lance is the perfect antidote for the politically correct plague threatening to 
conquer the universe — he loves eating red meat (particularly choice cuts from nearly extinct species), and 
doesn’t hesitate to turn a profit out of the distress of cute aliens. He's nobody’s role model, but while you’re 
reading, Frank Miller makes you forgive him tliat. Tales to Ojfend is available in finer comic shops everywhere. 





(graphics} 

FORCE -ful Art 



Star WdTS botli begins and ends witli ait. Tlie classic trilogy owes much of its SF spirit 
to tlie best of pulp ait and to the early sketches of Ralph McQuarrie and John Berkey, 
who both helped conceptualize George Lucas’ dreams. But no artist has been so identi- 
fied with the art oiStar M(?'s as Drew Struzan, whose visuals graced the cover of our 
Science Fiction Aye Star IVars Special released eaiiier this year. Struzan was not only 
responsible for the original 1977 Star Wjrs poster, but also the new triptych poster cre- 
ated 20 years later especially for the 
1997 release of tlie Special Edition 
Trilogy. Now his magic all comes 
together in Star VVors; Tlie Art of 
Drew Strman (FPG, 128 pages) a 
celebration of the artist and his cos- 
mic subject matter that contains 
over 40 full color reproductions 
printed on heavy art paper, as well 
as nimierous pencil studies. Tlie book 
is available in three different versions: softcover ($24.95), 
hardcover ($34.95), and a deluxe signed hai'dcover, signed 
and numbered by the artist, limited to 1,000 copies ($75.00). The volume also mcludes a new interview ivith 
George Lucas seeing piint for the fiist time. For further information, contact the publisher at fpgqna@aol.com. 





being BABYLON 



Commander James Sheridan shocked his crew by returning home 
alive from the deadly planet Za’ha’dum. Now you, too, have a 
chance to see whether you’d survive in the world of the best sci- 
ence fiction show on television, Babylon 5, thanks to Chameleon 
Interactive’s new role-playing game The Babylon Project. Based on 
the Wanier Bros, series created by J. Michael 
Straczynski, this full-color trade paperback 
(196 pages, $25.00) is a goldmine for 
gameplayers and fans of the show 
alike. For gamers who like to sit 
down and live the dream, there’s 
plenty of detail on how to role- 
play the races of humans, Min- 
bari, Nams, and Centauri in 
epic story arcs that take place 

just prior to and concurrent with the show’s groundbreaking first season. 
For fans of the show who are nongamers, there is still plenty of reward- 
ing material to be found, for as series creator and producer Straczynski 
himself has said, the volume is “the best single compilation of 55 universe 
information that I’ve ever seen.’’ For further inforaiation, please visit tlie 
Chameleon Eclectic Web site at www.blackeagle.com. 
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OUTER SPACE symphonies 

The most powerful special effect of tliem all is also the oldest, and it only requires 
the human ear to perceive — music. Imj^ining your favorite SF films and televi- 
sion shows without their special pulse-pounding themes would be impossible. 
Wliat would Close Encountos of the Tim'd Kind be without John Williams’ tri- 
umphal paean to alien communication? Would 2001: A Space Odyssey hold the 
same magic that it does if it were not married to a sequence from Richard Strauss’ 
classic il/so Spwck Zamllmslra? Probably not. It’s important to remember that 
Jolin Williams’ orchestinl aural masterpieces are as integral an ingredient to the 
success of a sci-fi film as is Rick Baker’s magical makeup. A new two-CD set 
from Silva America ably demonstrates this. Space and Beyond features cuts from 
numerous hit SF flicks, including Alien, The Empire Strikes Back, and Enemy 
Mine, as well as such TV tunes as the themes from Star Trek: Deep Space Nine 
and ST: Voyager. A 20 page booklet provides background on each of the 38 selec- 
tions. So don’t just watch tlie skies — listen to them as well. For furtlier informa- 
tion, contact the manufactm er at silvabop@aol.com. 





genre that first made him fantous. This hip 
shocker made fun of the whole slasher 
genre and commented on its bloody 
cliches. Starring Neve Campbell, Courtney 
Cox, and Drew Barrymore. 

Tlie X-Files: Six new episodes from 
the award-winning second season of this 
cult favorite are being released, two to 
each video cassette: ■‘IrresistibleTDie 
Hand Die Verletzt,” “Colony”/ 

"Endgame” and “Humbug”/Anasazi." 
Each cassette contains two exclusive 
collector cards, and features behind-the- 
scenes interviews with Chris Carter, the 
show’s creator. The episodes have been 
digitally remastered for this release. 

Battlestar Galactica: Two new 
episodes of this hit ’70s television series 
(at left) are being released to the home 
video market for the first time. “Lost 
Planet of the Gods" and “Gun on Ice 
Planet Zero” star Dirk Benedict and 
Lome Greene and feature guest stars 
Jane Seymour and Ed Begley, Jr. 



SCREAMING space 



Here are some of the hits just reaching 
your video store for home viewing; 

Star TVek: Deep Space Nine: Para- 
mount Home Video has just released foiu 
new episodes of this third Star T)vk incar- 
nation ( right). The collection includes the 
final two episodes of the series’ first season, 
“Duel” and “In the Hands of the Prophets,” 
as well as the fust two episodes of tlie sec- 
ond season, “Tlie Homecoming” and “The 
Circle”. As an added bonus, the second sea- 
son tapes will feature detachable collectible 
photos on the packaging. 

Spaceballs: Not to be outdone by 
George Lucas’ Star War s Special Edition, 
MGM/UA Home Video is re-releasing the 
manic Mel Brooks’ spoof of that titanic tril- 
ogy. Starring tlie late John Candy, Rick 
Moranis, Bill Pullman, Joan Rivers, and 
Brooks himself. May the force be with you 
(you’ll need it) as you experience tlie evil 
Dark Helmet, Uie wise Yogurt, and tlie vil- 
lainous Pizza tlie Hut. 

Batman & Robin: If this summer’s 
dynamic duo blockbuster isn’t enough to 
assume your Bat-fever, four new adven- 
tures chock full of hot heroes and cool vil- 
lains ought to do the trick. The animated 
afternoon hit success story is being cross- 
promoted with tlie release of episodes fea- 
turing the cartoon versions of die live- 



action big screen villains, such as 
Mr Freeze and Poison Ivy. Each 
volume also comes with a different 
Batman character sticker. Tliese 
should keep you calm until the 
George Clooney Dark Kniglit hits 
video stores. 

Scream: Wes Craven, the innovative 
creator of the Nighlmai'e on Elm Street 
franchise, reinvented himself with this 
smash hit, providing a dark parody of the 
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“FEINTUCH HAS A GENIUS FOR HOLDING OUR AHENTION 
FROM PAGE TO PAGE. HE’S ONE OF THE HANDFUL OF 
WRITERS I ACTIVELY LOOK FORWARD TO READING.” 

—SCIEHCE Ficmn Chromicle 



A fantasy adventure from the award-winning author 
ot the hestsetting Seafort Saga 

pDAVIDi, 

FeintucH 

4 ^ 

as a Storyteller.” 



—Internet BoMfofmaJian Center 



Saga 



book. J 

—Wash1ttBt'anPodBoak.WnMB«m^ 
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ALTERNATIVEtlEDIA 




BO BA bronze 

The way fans and collectors scramble to get their hands on each new piece of 
Boba Fett merchandising, you’d think that the things were made of gold. 

While the popular Star bounty hunter is not quite there yet, you can 
have the next best thing, for Boba has been bronzed. And not just his baby 
shoes either, but every mthless inch of him. Master sculptor Randy 
Bowen, who has previously rendered such pieces as The X-Files' 
Flukeman and Batman, has captured the relentless spirit of one of 
the most important characters of the Star Wa?‘s galaxy. Limited 
to a numbered edition of 50 figures, each sculpture is mounted 
on a slab of black Spanish marble, and the figure itself has a tri- 
toned patina that authentically represents the space hardware of 
the interstellar bounty hunter. The base and figure together 
measure out at 13 1/2” tail and weigh in at 18 pounds. The 
price on Boba Fett's head is $3,000. This release, the first in 
Dark Horse Comics’ line of museum-quality Star Wars 
bronzes, will be followed by Luke Skyw'alker and Darth 
Vader. Available through your local distributor or by calling the 
manufacturer at 1-800-862-0052. 




9/ Hamilton 
. IColledion] 



Shown smaller than 
actual size of 8 W 
in diameter 



24K gold border 
Exclusive limited edition 



From the star wars heroes aiud villaiivs Plate Collection 



When Han Solo.. .smuggler, pirate, and gambler with a price on his 
head. ..agreed to shuttle an old man and a Tatoolne farmboy to the 
Alderaan system, he had no Idea he would be caught up In the battle 
against the Galatic Empire. 

Now, acclaimed artist Keith Birdsong has created an exciting portrait 
montage of the roguish Han Solo's most thrilling exploits. Sizzling with 
detail and action, “Han Solo” premieres the Star Wars Heroes and 
Villians Plate Collection, featuring some of the most memorable charac- 
ters from George Lucas' epic movie trilogy. Issued in an edition limited 
to a total of 28 firing days, each plate will be hand-numbered and accom- 
panied by a same-numbered Certificate of Authenticity. As an owner, you 
will have the right — without obligation — to preview subsequent issues in 
the collection. 

Our 30-Day 100% Satisfaction Guarantee assures you order without 
risk. Submit your order for this landmark collector plate todayl 

& ©1996 Lucasfilm Ltd. 

The Hamilton Collection 4810 Executive Park Ct„ P.O. Box 44051, Jacksonville. FL 3223H051 Authorized User. 



Respond by: October 31, 1997 

Please accept my order for “Han Solo." The issue price is 
payable in two equal monthly installments of $17,50* each. 
Limit: One piate per collector. 

I need send no money now. On acceptance, I will be billed for 
the first installment when my plate is shipped. 

Ms./Mrs./Mr. 

Address 

City. 

State Zip 

Telephone ( ) 

Signature 

‘Add $1.74 per installmeni for shipping and handling. For deliveries to Florida 
add 6% sales tax. All orders must be signed end ere subject to ecceptence. 

The Hamilton Collection 

4810 Executive Park Q., P.O. Box 44051, Jacksonville, FL 32231-4051 



Television 

by Dan Perez 



Babylon 5 gears up for spinoffs, 
movies and a possible fifth season. 




ABOVE: Babylon 5, 
the last and best 
hope for peace in 
our galaxy. 

BELOW: J. Michael 
Straczynski, knoion 
as The Great Maker 
by the cast and crew 
0 / Babylon 5. 



A S IT HAS EACH SUMMER SINCE BABYLON 5 PRE- 
miered, the waiting game has begun again, 
and the fate of B5's fifth and final season 
hangs in the balance. “Every year it’s pretty 
much the same song,” says series creator and executive 
producer J. Michael Straczynski. “Warners sits down and 
adds up the dollars and figures and runs the numbers, 
and if the numbers come up positive by one penny, then 
we get to go. If tliey come up negative by one penny, we 
don’t go. This year, that computation is going on and it’s 
taking longer because of the whole change in the syndi- 




cation market. So all we can do is just sort of hang fire.” 
New networks and programming gluts have caused 
upheavals in tlie syndicated television markets, causing 
serious ratings declines for most syndicated shows. Luck- 
ily, Babylon 5 is one of the exceptions, gaining 7% last 
year, Master planner Straczynski, who made television 
history earlier this year by writing 50 consecutive 
episodes of Babylon 5, has a contingency plan: episode 
422 (titled “Sleeping in Light”), the end of tlie B5 story 
arc and the final episode in the series, has already been 
shot. “We shot 422 in such a way that it can work as either 
422 or 522," Straczynski notes, “and tliat will all depend 
on what information we're finally given by Warners. 1 just 
finished up roughly outlining the notion for 501, which 
will be dropped into the 422 slot, which is tentatively 
titled ‘Tlie Deconstruction of Falling Stars.' And if we get 
the go, then we’ll just do that one real quick and zap it into 
place and move on from there.” 

If tlie worst happens and Warner Bros, doesn’t renew 
for a fifth season, fans will still be seeing new stories set 
in the Babylon 5 univerae. Ted Tunver’s TNT network has 
acquired all 88 episodes of the Hugo-Award-winning 
series, and wili show them in coryunction witli two orig- 
inal two-hour TV movies. Furthermore, Straczynski has 
said that there is a side story in the Babylon 5 universe 
(concerning the ex-ploits of the Rangers) tliat could con- 
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G'Kar (Andreas Katsulas) 2 vith Commander Susan Ivanova (Claudia Christian). 



stitute a spinoff series. That show, which 
would be called The Babylon Project: Cm- 
sade, is still a very tentative idea: negotiations 
are ongoing. The two-hour, $2 million TNT 
movies are a reality, though, and the first to 
air (in January 1998) will be In the Begin- 
ning, a prequel which will examine the Eaitli- 
Minbari war in deptlr. Th i nlspace, set to air in 
March of ’98, will take place chronologically 
during season four, and will follow tire Baby- 
lon 5 crew’s discovery of a mysterious arti- 
fact in hyperspace. 

ThiMspace is in the can, and castaird crew 
were completing In the Beginning when I 
interviewed some of them. They were still 
waiting to hear from Warirers, which was 
scheduled to announce its decision by July 
15. “It’s all very tentative, and not-knowing,” 
says Richard Biggs, who plays Dr. Stephen 
Frankliir, of the atnrosphere on lire set. “Tire 
movies were something we never even 
planned on, so it’s icing on the cake. But at 
the sanre time it’s like the fifth year is a big 



question mark. We hope it’s goiirg to happen 
and we don’t know, So this may be the last 
couple of days I work on Babylon 5 ever. Or 
it may just be the beginning of movies. Wlro 
knows? It’s exciting, but it’s a little anxiety rid- 
den, too, because you don’t really know 
where you’re going." 

“I think it varies from individual to individ- 
ual, with the nervous tension,” says Peter 
Jurasik, who plays Ceirtauri Anrbassador 
Londo Mollari. “Anybody who’s about to 
maybe go out of work— there are some peo- 
ple who are still young enough that they still 
worry about that. At my age in this business, 
when you go out of work, I don’t worry about 
it — I say Tippee, I’m going on vacation for a 
while.' I know enough that I know I’m going 
to get another job, so I don’t worry about it. 
So I don’t have nervous energy. It would be 
sad for it to be over, but I’m not nervous about 
it, if it’s meant to end. The old chestnut is: I’ve 
been in lots of shows, and they all have one 
thing in common — they all closed. Every- 



thing comes to an end. U Babylon’s meant to 
be over now, then that’s okay.” 

“It gets to me once in a while,” says Bnice 
Boxleitner, who plays Captain Jolm Sheridan, 
“this time of waiting and waiting is what 
drains me. I’m action-oriented; I can’t sit and 
wait this long — I want to go down and pum- 
mel some Warner Bros.’ heads. It’s driring me 
mad — tills indecision and complication over 
whether the series will go another season. I’m 
looking at the popularity of the show and I’m 
going, what is stopping all this? What is the 
problem? WTiy do you want to cut it off now?” 
Despite spotty scheduling and pre-emp- 
tions, the show has been steadily building a 
fan base in America, and is hugely popular in 
England. “Well, the Brits are very bright,” 
quips Claudia Christian, who plays Comman- 
der Susan Ivanova. “No, I think tlie reason 
behind that is we’re a syndicated show that 
was not shown anywhere regularly in a mar- 
keqilace. You had to literally look for Babylon 
5. 1 mean, you’re not going to build a big fan 
base based on the fact that we’re playing in 
Denver at 2 in the morning, and New York at 
3 in the moiTiing or Sundays at 5 a.m. Not only 
that, but in L.A. we were interrupted at least 
once a month by basketball games. I think 
we’re going to get a much bigger fan base 
once we start playing every day on TNT. It’s 
going to be airing every sitigle day and that 
will benefit us immensely. In the past, it’s 
quite obvious that in England, w’here it 
showed every week at the same time in a rea- 
sonable time slot, and it was consistent, that 
it was able to build a fan base witliin the first 
season. It’s just common sense.” 

Not only wll TNT be airing the series each 
day, but it is putting together a promotional 
campaign to advertise the show. The entire 
TNT deal came as a pleasant surinise to 
Babylonian Productions. “The movies are a 
whole different thing here,” says Boxleitner. 
“We never knew they were coming, you 
know. Actually, w'e’d have been done already, 
because we shot 422 rmd went away for ten 
days and started this, which seemed very 
strange because it was like it was over I'd 
done the very end of tire series, done tire last 
episode of the whole saga. It was a very 
st range feeling, because I’m suddenly alive 
again and back (laughs). We did [Thiixlspace] 
at a leisurely pace — we had more time to do 
it in, and a lot more to do. It doesn’t feature 
the whole cast. Now \\ e’re doing the prequel, 
which I am enjoying even much more 
because it’s required that we be fifteen years 
younger than when the series started. And 
we’re doing the Earlh-Minbari war, which is 
the seminal event that affected all the char- 
acter's in the show, for the most part — they 
were all involved in sonre way. It’s the one 
thing they have in common. It’s strange — I’ve 
gone from wearing the beard, being the old 
Sheridan to now; I’ve got, a buzz cut and dyed 
hair arrd I’m fifteen years younger! Man, 1 
wish it was that easy! [laughs]” 

Cluistian plays Ivanova at 18 years of age in 
Continued fivm page 96 
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Science 

By Geoffrey A. Landis and Wil McCarthy 

Someday, the very, very small 

might transform the world as we know it. 




AliOVK: Somcdmi 
Ihr iiKirhiiK’s ll/al 
mttkr our lii'ps 
Ix’llor niiijhl hr so 
small (IS lo hr 
inside o f ns. 
Illiistmlinn hi/ 
Bairlaij Slinir. 



N ani n’l-X’i ini ii-noY is onk i iI'’ 'I’l i [': niiica it ni-:w 

shining loys of SF, and it luis caplureii tlip 
inniginalion of the world’s scionlistsiis well, 
irilu'so dreamers are proven correel, bil- 
lions of miniaturized self-replicating robots might even- 
tually be working miracles across the globe, and also 
deep inside our bodies, 'fwo scienlist.s/SF writei-s recently 
met on-line to look at these potential future man'els. 

Geoffrey A. Landis’ fiction credits include the Hugo 
Award winner .-1 Walk in the Sun and the Nebula Award 
winner Ripples in the Dirac Sea. lie works for the Ohio 
Aerospace Institute at the NASA Lewis Research Center. 
Wil McCarthy, an engineer for the Lockheed Marlin cor- 
poration in Denver, has published four novels, including 
.AgpiTssor Si.r and Mimh'r in the Solid Slalr. A fifth, 
Hloom, is on the way in '98. 

LANDIS: 1 would say that nanotechnology has been 
ovei-sold. at leiist lo the SF community. 

McCarthy: Well, biology stands as prhna facie evi- 
dence that nano.scopic machinery can work, and that it 
c‘an have effecis at the macroscopic- level. 

L.ANDIS: Sure, biological machinei-y works, But not 



to the extent that the nanotechnology optimists claim 
nanotechnology would work. 

McCarthy: The ribosome is not exactly a universal 
assembler — it can't reproduce itself, because some 
pieces of it are made of RNA. But it can produce literally 
any protein, and proteins are useful as maclunes and/or 
macliine pails. 

LANDIS: But it can’t assemble aibitrary objects out of 
arbitraiy atoms. 

McCarthy: No, of comse not. It s limited to proteins. 
Biology on the whole is limited to fats, cai-bohydrates, 
proteins, and nucleic acids. 

LANDIS: If nano proponents claimed that someday 
we would be able to assemble atoms to do all the Jobs 
that biological molecules do, I would believe dial is pos- 
sible. But they claim fm- more. They propose nanometer- 
scale universal assemblers, able to reproduce themselves 
or anything else they are given a plan for. 

McCarthy: Oh, but it’s much more than that. Biol- 
ogy uses nucleic acids for data storage and transfer, and 
sometimes RNA is used in a stnictm-al or catalytic way. 

SF AGE: So, Wil, are you claiming that it will be bio- 
logical nanotechnology, rather than the technological 
type, that will be able to do all those things that SF has 
claimed the meclumical will be able to do? 

McCarthy: No, quite Ihe opposite. 

SF AGE: Then what are the extents of the possible as 
fai- as you are concerned? 

McCarthy: DNA is a pretty good data storage 
medium, but the method for transfonning that data into 
actual objects, i.e., proteins, is incredibly cumbersome. 
And jn oleins w’ork OK as ctUalysts — not great, but they 
get the job done. But they’re really fragile. They’re linear 
objects, made into three-dimensional shapes by means 
of all this complicated folding they do, mul the result is 
like a big blob of spaghetti that is very subject to cross- 
linking and other iiroblems. Plus, of coui-se, you have to 
have lots of amino acids floating around to be able to 
build them. So it’s a very c-umbeisome system, and yet it 
works. This gives me a lot of optimism that objects delib- 
erately sculi)ted in three dimensions will have a lot more 
<md better uses than what w'e can achieve with proteins. 

LANDIS: It seems to me that this line of reasoning con- 
tains a giiuit "leap of faith.” It is essentially saying that 
biological systems work OK, and humans are a lot 
smaller tlum Mother Nature, so we ought to be able to 
make better stuff tlum nature does. 1 just don’t see the 
logical thread that leads from hen? to there. 

McCarthy: Well, if you break it down into steps, it 
stalls to look a lot more credible. 

SF AGE: If you’re going to do those steps, where are 
we now? If we’re going Ibnvard from here, how' ha\'e w'e 
been mimipulating atoms now‘1 

LANDIS: For IhoiLsimds of years, we have been manip- 
ulating atoms primarily in bulk. Then, we learned lo 
manipulate atoms at the micro-meter scale. 

McCarthy: Right now we can pick up individual 
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atoms and move them around, with a device 
cailed a Scanning Probe Microscope, or SPM. 
There has been some progress in SPM-cat- 
alyzed reactions, meaning I pick up two 
atoms and stick them together. There are a 
lot of problems associated with tliat, but it’s 
getting within the realm of possibility to con- 
trol something like that. 

LANDIS: Unfortunately it works primarily 
with relatively nonreactive atoms, and at 
ultra-low temperatures, where the atoms 
don’t move ai’ound much. 

McCarthy: More importantly, U-aditional 
lab chemistry is a very powerful tool, and has 
already been used to create complex objects 
such as ratcheted gears, wheels with spokes 
and axles, reciprocating structures similar to 
pistons. . . . It’s really amazing what a chemist 
can do. Chemistry can also build up an object 
atom by atom, but in a massively parallel way. 
Wlrere we are right now is very difficult to 
quantify, because it’s changing so quickly. I 
was reading some conference proceedings 
recently that included a summary of some of 
the cool nanotech-type stuff that had been 
done. Most of this stuff sounded very far out, 
but the article was dated 1987! 

LANDIS; I would distinguish between two 
types of future nairoteclurology, Tliere is ded- 
icated nanotechnology, which would be to 
make nano-scale machines for a single sim- 
ple purpose. And then there is the omni-fac- 
ulative nanotechnology, which proposes 
making assemblers with the ability to make 



anything. It is the omni-faculative nanotech- 
nology that I find impossible to believe in. I 
am sure that, for limited simple tasks, cer- 
tainly it will be possible to make machines 
that are at the nanometer scale. But universal 
assemblers? I doubt that they will work, and 
to the extent that they will work, they will not 
be as omnipotent as the SF writers speculate, 

McCarthy: Geoff, I can make an analogy 
witlr traditional, macroscopic robotics. 

LANDIS: Another field is way behind the 
SF predictions of where it should be by now. 

McCarthy: We have more or less total 
control over matter at the macroscopic level, 
and we can build almost any physical object 
our minds can conceive of at tlial; level. But 
yes, absolutely, it is very hard to build a robot 
that will even pick up your laundry. 

LANDIS: It is a bit trickier when the firings 
have a lot of delicate moving parts. When it’s 
a rod-logic computer with a billion little 
notched rods making a thousand state-tran- 
sitions per microsecond, it becomes a signif- 
icairt problem. 

McCarthy: Oh, piffle. The proteins in 
your body are fragile as hell. If the tempera- 
ture in your body goes up to 107 degrees F, 
your flesh will literally start to melt. 

LANDIS: If you have a tiny maclrine with 
a multitude of different internal states, these 
internal states cannot be separated by too 
high an energy barrier. If the energy banier is 
too high, the madiine will be frozen in place 
— it would not be able to move. Yet if the 



energy banier is low, it will be subject to ther- 
mal vibration. 

McCarthy: The process of DNA replica- 
tion is a very delicate mechanical process, 
subject to thennal noise. 

LANDIS: Precisely! DNA is fragile pre- 
cisely because it is so functional. The weak 
hydrogen bonds, so easily disrupted by tem- 
perature, are precisely what makes it work. 

McCarthy: ah tliat happens is that the 
enzymes just have to hold on tightly to the 
pieces they’re working on. But its fragility 
doesn’t matter, because it builds itself a highly 
controlled environment to work in. 

McCarthy: if your DNA were spilled out 
on the sidewalk, replication would not work 
too well. That’s why it doesn’t happen on the 
sidewalk, but in the climate-controlled inte- 
rior of the cell nucleus. 

SF AGE: We’ve been going on about bio- 
logical nanotechnology, and yet that is not the 
typical SFnal nano-take on it. Why are we 
going that way witli the discussion?LANDIS: 
Because the nonorganic nairotechnology is 
fantasy, Scott, not science. 

McCarthy: Pliphphphplli! 

SF AGE: Elucidate, Ml. Wiry are we going 
on about bio- rather than techno-? 

McCarthy: Let’s call the nonbiological 
nanotech “classical” nanotech. 

LANDIS: Or maybe “mechanical” nan- 
otech. 

SF AGE: OK — why have we skipped over 
“classical” here? 
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McCAin’HY: Because it looks veiy New- 
tonian; wheels, levers, ratchets ... whatever. I 
believe this stuff is possible, and Geoff 
believes it isn’t, and the only example either 
of us has to point to is biology. Thai much we 
know is possible, so in discussing tlie feasi- 
bilil.y of classical nanotech it’s veiy natural to 
compare it back to biology every couple of 
steps, to see if you’re doing something that’s 
close to what nature already does. Geoff is 
giving reasons why it won’t work, but tliey’re 
all engineering reasons. There is no law of 
physics that agrees with him, 

LANDIS: Tlie pail that nature already does 
I have no problems with. It’s the part 12 steps 
beyond that that I find hard to believe. 

SF AGE: But what. I want are the promised 
little nano devices that will eat my cancer 
before it develops, and fix my broken bones 
right after they happen, and save me from a 
heart attack, because they’re residing in me 
all the time. 

LANDIS: Better hope for biology, Scott, 
because that’s a tough job for nanotechnology. 

McCarthy: Scott, (here are probably 
much easier ways to figlit cancer tlian to build 
an intelligent robot. I’m sure it’s possible, but 
I’m equally sure it's absurdly expensive com- 
pared to just taking a pill. 

LANDIS: How will the tiny machines 
know which cell is a cancer and which isn’t? 
Not by looking at it — light isn’t very effective 
as a sensing tool at the nanometric scale. 

McCarthy: Right, the job of judging 
which cells are undesirable is not a trivial 
one. Youi’body makes these judgments all tlie 
time, but it also screws up sometimes. We 
have auto-immune disorders because this job 
is so tough. 

McCarthy: I think the eaiiiest uses of 
nanotechnology will be in industrial chem- 
istiy. Not very glamorous. 

lANDIS: By tlie time Uial the omnipotent 
uses of nanotechnology predicted by SF writ- 
ers arrive, Scott, society will have already 
become so transformed by the minor uses 
that we will not recognize it. 

McCarthy: Right, I agree witli that 
wholeheartedly. But there are other things 
that will be possible, and really whacked-out 
iind fun. I think “smiut paint” is achievable in 
the neai' term. 

SF AGE: So, is mechanical, classical nano 
on a pai- with other SFnal devices that might 
really be fantasy, such as faster-than-light 
(ravel and time travel luul the like? 

LANDIS: The hunuui body is a ferocious 
environment for a tiny robot — it will be the 
last place we’d ever use nanotechnology. A 
clean, perfectly controlled, nothing-out-of- 
jilace laboratory — now there might be a 
place nanotech robots could survive, for a lit- 
tle while. 

McCarthy: Scott, tlicre ai-e a lot of clas- 
sical nanotech applications that I think are 
very possible. The “replicator” from Star Trek 
is a pretty good trick, to know where to put 
eveiy single atom to build a hamburger or a 
cup of tea. Bui I can imagine a great big 



machine with liv'e nanite skin that rolls 
aiound in the garbage dmnp, disassembling 
everything and soiling the atoms into useful 
bundles. Tliat should bo a fairly simple job. 

LANDIS: A molecular sieve. Still, that job 
will be a bit tougher tiian you think. To be 
able to take apart a molecule — that’s easy, if 
you just heat it imtil it blows apart. 

McCarthy: Right. Already we have the 
SPM, wliich is a macliine the size of a small 
refrigerator, but capable of moving individual 
atoms. Big machines with very small pieces. 

LANDIS: Tougher if you’re trying to take it 
apart piece by piece. 

McCarthy: Depends on the molecule. 
Sometliing like a tin can should be pretty easy 
to disassemble mechanically. 

LANDIS: Yep. K you know what the input 

is, and tailor the machine to just that input, it 
becomes easier. You can dissolve a tin can in 
acid. Easy. 

McCarthy: Right, mid then you put mil- 
lions of them on the surface of your garbage 
eater and set it loose. 

LANDIS: A tougher jiroblem. 

McCarthy: Geoff, dissolving the can in 
acid doesn’t give you a nice neat bundle of 
laboratory puie tin. 

LANDIS: Sure it does. You plate the tin out 
in an electrochemical plating bath. 

McCarthy: The garbage eater can do 
that. You keep saying “tough" like it’s a bad 
thing. Lots of problems are tough. Launcliing 
rockets is tough. 

LANDIS: Laimcliing rockets is easy. Nan- 
otechnology, now that's tough. 

McCarthy: One thing that’s going on 
right now, Scott, is that people are building 
self-replicating molecules. These molecules 
are basically catalysts for the production of 
another molecule just like them. This is a 
haid problem to solve, but people are doing 

it. Right now, these molecules don’t do any- 
tliing else, but at some point they certainly 
will be able to. I do sometimes wonder 
whether these things are pathogens. Wliat 
would happen if one got inside your body? 

LANDIS: It would be taken apart by the 
“nanotech” inside your body. There’s a lot of 
cellulai' machinery for dealing with invaders. 

McCarthy: it may be that this self-repli- 
cation thing is a dead end. It may be just a 
tiick. But I do believe we can build something 
veiy much like a ribosome, a one-dimensional 
assembler, in the next 10 to 15 years. That’s a 
complicated machine, but we have a working 
model to pick apart. From there, we can hope 
to progress to something that works in two 
dimensions, like a bricklayer instead of a 
rope-maker. And then three dimensions ... 
and eventually, yeali, you’d hope for a uni- 
versal assembler. 

LANDIS: You can hope. But the route to 
actually making such a t hing is far from clear 
We can’t make self-assembling robots noiv, 
here with materials and sizes that we know 
how to deal witli. 

McCarthy: Maybe not. Look how fast 
rocketiy came together once the basics were 
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well understood. 

LANDIS: But rocketry is easy, easy, com- 
pared with the difficulties that are involved 
with nanoteclmology. 

McCarthy: Actually, self-replication may 
be a lot harder on the macroscale than on the 
nanoscale. Atoms make very nice, flawless, 
perfectly interchangeable components. Mak- 
ing something like an integrated circuit 
involves a lot of manufacturing steps. Maybe 
building a rod computer out of zirconium 
atoms is a piece of cake by comparison. 
Robotics is very difficult. Robotics at the 
nanoscale is more difficult. I agree that a lit- 
tle genius machine the size of a bacterium 
that swims around in your bloodstreant and 
knows exactly what’s wrong with you and 
how to fix it — that’s fantasy. That’s a long 
way off. But I also agree that building very 
specialized machines for very simple tasks is 
an achievable goal. I’ll point out that this is 
also how biology works. The magic is in your 
ability to tie all those small tasks together into 
a coherent whole. 

LANDIS: If specialized machines for very 
simple tasks were all that nanotechnology 
proponents claimed, I would have no argu- 
ments, Wil. This is really no more than com- 
plicated molecules. I believe that we can 
make complicated molecules. 

McCAOTHY: But when you tie those spe- 
citilized macliines together, you get the equiv- 
alent of an iissembly line. 

LANDIS: This is where I begin to have 



doubts. If you mean, small machines the size 
of, say, a DNA molecule, can eventually make 
a tree — well, OK, but is that news? 

McCarthy: I don’t have any doubts about 
that. An enzyme is a protein that is formed 
into a particular static shape, which is used to 
catalyze a chemical reaction. But the active 
sites on that molecule are very few — tire rest 
is just structure, or even garbage. It’s very 
easy to imagine a “streamlined” enzyme that 
performs the same function vrith less mass. 
You can even imagine an enzyme analog that’s 
not made out of protein at all. 

LANDIS: That requires a leap of faitlt, but 
I will be willing to accept that. 

McCarthy: Well, now imagine that the 
molecule has some moving parts, and can be 
switched from one state to another, so it’s 
capable of catalyzing two different reactions. 

LANDIS: It’s easily stated, but tough to 
demonstrate. 

McCarthy: Someone has already de- 
signed a switchable protein that does this, 
that catalyzes two different reactions. By any 
definition, that’s a machine. 

LANDIS: That’s not anything I disagree 
with. A rock on the end of a stick is a 
machine, too. 

McCA^RTHY: So imagine that instead of 
two states, our molecule has thousands. Now 
we can catalyze probably millions or billions 
of different reactions. 

LANDIS: Another leap of faith. But sup- 
pose it were so. Then the molecule would be 



constantly shifting from one slate to another 
at random, {Iriven by thennal noise. 

McCarthy: Not at all! If you can switch 
between two states, you can switch between 
more than two. Pictiue something like a puz- 
zle box, with little rods that stick out. 

LANDIS: Picture the puzzle box being hit 
by a baseball bat. Tliis baseball bat is thermal 
noise. Constantly. Unceasingly. 

McCarthy: controlling a molecule like 
that would be a challenge, yes. Right now we 
have things that switch state in tlie presence 
of high alkalinity, stuff like tliat. 

LANDIS: I expect that tliennal motion will 
make molecular-scale rod-logic computers 
forever a dream, not a reality. 

McCarthy: One thing I think we can 
agree on, is ffiat even if you have a lutiversal 
assembler, it doesn’t mean it’s automatically 
going to perform miracles for you. Talking to 
these things would not be easy. 

LANDIS: Yes, communications at the 
nano-scale is another l eal tough ball of string. 

McCarthy: it doesn’t really matter what 
sort of computer it is. That’s a detail. The 
point is that you don’t have to syntliesize plas- 
tic and glue and little metal pins. . . . You have 
to step over this conceptual hurdle, that a 
classical nanoniachinc can actually be built. 
Tlie details don’t reall>’ matter — it’s probably 
something very different from what either of 
us might imagine right now. 

LANDIS: If we did have nanoteclmology. 
Continued on page 94 
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WTien the aliens came to conquer our world, 
they only needed to use the oldest weapon of them all — a single Mss. 



H£Re THERe AND 

OT HeRWH€R£ 

BY MAEKRICH 
Illustration by Gary Yealdhall 



O N HIS COUCH IN THAT SUNNY, COMFORTABLE, YET DESOIATE PLACE 
he calls his home, the final chickenbits version of Homo sapi- 
ens weeps, absorbed in his extremely personal doom. No, I 
don’t mean you. Here I write about Jerome Nabob, our feet-of-clay mon- 
ument to bygone times in these, the last years of our isolated himianity. 



And the first years of — well, you may 
know. If so, you may also know this; that 
some say that among us none can still 
wholly and entirely be called Homo sapiens 
sapiens, the thinking-machine of the aninuil 
kingdom, the presto-digitater, the bag of 
muscles and instinct that timisfonncd Earth 
fi-om Third-from-Sun into Last-Before-Ti-an- 
scendence. 

Because the aliens so changed us, when 
they arri\'ed. Hmnanity as a whole luis risen 
a step beyond its prior existence! 

The ones who say this, how’evei; forget 
Jerome. 

Or never knew about him, not having been 
there when things started. 

To learn how it was, you need someone 
who wiis there. Someone who can tell you 
how tire dust got kicked up, ajid how it set- 
tled. Someone — 

Well, someone like me, for instance. 

I admit: At the time, I hardly knew Jerome 
Nabob. However, I did know Nick Pupa (of 



coiuse I’m changing the names: I have a skin 
to protect, unlike some Transcendentals) 
and Sally Pullo\’er, who were in some of my 
classes at Central Junior High, a school that 
sat just beyond the creek iind two crawdad- 
tosses from the Smoking Grounds — 

About which more later. 

The adolescent mind suffers pulls and 
twinges, stretchings and breaks. And it 
needs to feel pulls and twinges, sti'etchings 
and breaks, in order to reach the point 
where the proto-luinum Kid either blossoms 
into full-blown Thinking Animal or collapses 
into the Play-Dough variant with the bub- 
blegum-wad bniin, subject to the chewings 
cuid bubble-blowings of the Adveitising and 
Political Mammals. 

Now; At one of the points of breaking, the 
incipient mind becomes a channel for Inter- 
global sendings. You see, all Worlds situated 
Last-Before-Tianscendence impinge upon 
the same trans-space, or hyjrerepace, orMh 
dimension. 
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NOWING THIS (KNOWING THIS WAS THE ENTIRE BENEFIT I 
received from being subject to internal mental hemor- 
rhaging myself) it came as no smprise that Nick Pupa 
and Sally Pullover received simultaneous sendings from 
separate Otherworlds that belonged to that Master-Set 
of worlds known as the Contingencies. It came as no surprise to 
them, or to me, at least — reflecting the flexibility of the adolescent 
mind. 

I sat toward the front of class in English, which had taken a turn 
toward mythology in recent weeks. Everything falls beneath the 
rubric of “English” at one time or another, which helps it be both 
beloved and hated by students. 

“What’s the Roman name for the Greek goddess Persephone? 
Hany?” said Mrs. Boop. 

Harry allowed as to how he had not the foggiest. 

“Joan?” 

It had slipped Joair’s mind. 

I felt a twinge right then. A twinge of knowing. Not about Roman 
mythology, but about Nick and Sally. This twinge pulled me enough 
that I twisted my head back from my seat in the front row, just in 
time to see Nick’s eyes turn to his right to mix with the gaze of Sally, 
who glanced left. In that moment I bathed in the knowledge of what 
they knew, which was tlus: They absolutely had to meet at the Smok- 
ing Grounds after school, and had to exchange one token of physi- 
cal intimacy, which would be a kiss. A kiss, a kiss; otherwise the ini- 
tiation of Earth into the Congeries of Far-Flung Worlds would never 
occur witliin any known human time-frame. 

This knowledge sizzled through them, and through me, the 
Observer. Somehow all coi\junctions of space and time, even if they 
require two Participants, require at least one Observer — which 
comes darned close to the universal law our physicists have toyed 
with in tlus centuiy of ours, without ever getting up the gumption to 
up and admit it in plain terms, like this: Someone just has to see. 0th- 
en\ise things happen in, well, unseen ways. 

As I stud, all this sizzled througli us. I saw tlie flush in Nick’s face, 
at tlie thought of kissing Sally, who had the looks of a Roman goddess 
perched somewhere in the morning sky, all cinnamon hair and mist- 
morning eyes. I saw tl\e blush blossom likewise in Sally, who previ- 
ously had a cmsh on either Todd or JeiTy in the other row, between 
whom she could not make up her mind. She now saw in Nick a sim- 
ple resolution to her dilemma, and a revelation — a choice made for 
her by the dizzying forces of intergalactic time-space. 

The same stuff passed tlirough me, so that I shared the flush, too. 
Call it jealousy. 

“Tim, do you know?” 

“What?” I saitl, turning back to Mrs. Boop. 

“The Roman name for Persephone," 

I suddenly had a vision of a planet far, far away, where thi-ee-legged 
beings worsliiped a goddess who, it was said, rises when the bitter- 
est winds suiTender to the sun aiid flee north, and who goes by the 
name of Ichigirra, or sometliing akin to tliat, spoken in slithery and 
slime-melted syllables. Ichigirra emerges from a labyrinthine cave, 
eats the genitals of a male child, and spits blood on the furrowed 
ground, which puts fire in the earth and spreads warmth through the 
air and makes possible a season of planting and harvest. 

“IchigiiTa," I said, before I could stop my mouth. My voice sounded 
stiange and husky, “Also known as Eater-of-Balls.” 

Karen Mitchison, in the seat beliind me, giggled. 

I flushed again, wondering if I had made a fool of myself, and in 
how many worlds. 

S OMEWTtERE IN HIS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DAYS, JEROME 
Nabob acquired a nickname. “Puppy Boy,” we called 
him. Say what you will, I will argue to my grave that 
nicknames have power over the individual. Not 
always power for the good. 

Jerome, by tlie time of his christening as Puppy Boy, had already 
battled down one nickname, largely by means of grimaces, angry 
eyes, and fists. He never used his fists. He simply balled them up, and 



made such a sharp mass of lines and angles with his forehead and 
eyebrows that he looked like a miniature tempest ready to pound 
anyone who might dare call hhn Jay Jay. It happened to be familial 
in origin, for at home he suffered beneath the sobriquet of Jerome 
Junior, or J.J. Since the name was bestowed on him from above, he 
had no recourse. At school, however, Jerome all too sharply per- 
ceived the diminution he suffered when his peers used the nicker. So 
he discouraged it, along tlie lines mentioned above. 

Being reasonable by nature, we allowed ourselves to be dissuaded, 
and called him Jar Head behind his back. 

Then arrived the puppy. Most of us have the good fortune of find- 
ing First Love in private. Something seizes our soul and will not let 
loose for the space of seconds, minutes, or even hours. Often it hap- 
pens on a holiday, or a birthday, when we find ourselves safely at 
home. Package opens to reveal choo-chooing. smoke-spewing, inde- 
structible and life like model train, complete with tracks, signs, depot, 
and exploding bridge: and we feel Love. We feel the Rapture that 
adults hope to regain in tlieir latter moments of assumed religiosity. 
We become One with the object, and think of nothing else. We dream- 
ily play, and dreamily retire to bed, separating omselves physically 
sometimes, but often taking the treasured train car to accompany us 
onto our sheets and pillows; and always we take them with us in our 
heads, so that the loved thing infests the entire night hours. It wears 
off: such loves must. But it usually wears off in private, when we have 
only ourselves and our families nearby, none of whom feel any embar- 
rassment or cynical humor about such moments. 

It happens otherwise in tlie school room. If a child discovers First 
Love there, others inevitably notice, too, even those who have no 
care for the person one way or the other, tliey notice only because 
an apparition of Humanity has arisen in their midst. And because 
children are what they are, informed by misery and uncertainty and 
convictions of inferiority, they take whatevei- leg-hold they can find 
to rise within a world within which they know they can never rise 
completely. They seize on any weakness in another, even when the 
weakness might be called a strengtii by an adult. Any visible vulner- 
ability stimulates revelation within the watcliing cliild, especially if 
that cliild perceives her, or himself to be also watched; and inner stir- 
rings begin, directing the child occasionally to kindness — one means 
of rising — or cruelty. 

A puppy entered the door of the classroom. I have no idea how it 
happened — a propped-open door, or a child who tliought it would 
be awfully keen to let in a stray. It sauntered, ungainly and big-pawed, 
into the room. Nose up and eyes wide, it paused tliere. It shuffled 
backward, and pranced once when it noticed all the children. It 
dodged into an aisle between desks, then out again, and generally 
caused a stir. 

“Oh, let me!" cried a voice. 

The children, one moment focused entirely on the dog, the next on 
Jerome Nabob, who stood and ran to the door. The puppy ducked 
away at first, then ran to him. 

“Oh, but it’s such a nice puppy,” he said, petting it and then, when 
it showed no signs of resisting, hugging it. “Why don’t we let it stay 
in tlie class?” 

“I don’t think we can,” said Mr. Haiper, gravely. “We will have to 
take it outside.” 

“It wouldn’t cause any fuss.” 

“It’s already causing a fuss. Henry? Would you take the puppy out- 
doors?” 

Henry, who sat close to the door, had a swatch of yellow hair and 
a wide grin and a thick reputation having to do with the good side of 
Mr. Harper, which meant that any pleasant task tended toward his 
desk. 

“Yes, sir,” said Henry. 

“Oh, let me," said Jerome. 

“Jerome, please return to yoin seat.” 

“But it likes me,” Jerome said, with it obvious in tlie shine of his 
face how much he liked it in return. 

Henry stood beside liis desk, glancing at Mr. Harper uncertainly. 

“Jerome!" said Mr. Harper. 
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Jerome had reached the classroom door and was leading the dog 
out. 

“Come,” he said. “Come on!” He ran then. The puppy followed. 
“Should I stop them?" said Henry, with hope. 

“No. Sit down." Mr. Harper cast a hugely disapproving gaze across 
the classroom, sternly enough to still our thou^ts. 

“Did you want to go to the principal?” he said when Jerome 
returned a full five minutes later. 

Jerome sped into the room, his face aflush in the way a person’s is 
if that person has unconsciously engaged in a matter of the heart, 
leaving behind all critical judgment and sallying fiill-tlirottle into a 
beloved activity. 

He paled only slightly. 

“No, sir.” 

“Sit down.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you put the dog outside." 

“Urn.” 

At that moment we heard the toenails on the tile, the playful whine, 
and the thumping of tail against wall of an animal tied by the coats. 
“Henry," said Mr, Harper, “will you?" 

Henry did. 

That might have settled it firmly, did it not enter the minds of the 
entire class, by the beginning of first hour the next day, to dub Jerome 
Puppy Boy. 

If the teacher had spoken kindly of him afterward, if tire sun had 
been shining in the window instead of hiding, if we had not just 
emerged from a lunchroom full of flying pieces of meat loaf. 

Then we might have seen the episode for what it was: 

Sign that Jerome Nabob had a very human side, a wonderful side, 
that yearned to flourish and grow. 

Yet we cannot truly blame the teacher, the sun, or the lunch. We 
played out events true to ourselves, and adopted the new nickname 
with a vengeance. 

Too, being older, this time we stood our groimd when he made 
those fists and those faces. 

So he started using his fists. 

Which meant we started using ours, too. 

I SAY ALL THIS NOT TO INDICATE THAT ALIENS KNEW ANYTHING OF 
Sally or Nick. In fact, the aliens of the worlds in question knew 
nothing. They simply sent sendings skittering across the world- 
lines, the galaxy-lines, or tlie imiverse-lines; and tliese skitter- 
ings traveled node to node across the spectrum of human intel- 
ligence until they found two in proper recipient gradients, and 
attached themselves there. 

Why tlie alien worlds — the Contingencies — needed to do tliis 
remains a question. In the multitude of galaxies, intelligence every- 
where — intelligent beings everywhere who rise high enough on the 
civilization and self-potential curves, that is — all discover the same 
thing. That intelligences impinge upon one another. This has nothing 
to do with individuals having psi power, talking brain to brain, or 
communicating nonphysically across distance, or transporting phys- 
ical bodies by telekinesis. None of tlrat, please. Or — well, yes, that, 
but more, too. For it means that once a certain level of civilization and 
intelligence is reached, humans (any beings of intelligence and heart 
and spirit, about which for the time being we will say: look to Plato 
for definitions) cannot remain separate from other humans. Human 
worlds collide, inevitably. They merge, they mingle. They seep and sift 
and dissolve and dilute, one into the other. They have no choice. They 
must meet. 

Better, then, to do so in a guided manner. 

The best way, according to most Contingencies scholars, lies along 
the course taken by the two guide worlds studying the potential 
induction of Earth. They chose two individuals, X and Y, to represent 
the merging world and merged-with milieu: one, Earth; the other, the 
Contingencies. 

The two needed a suitable moment for conjoining, which would be 
heightened by being personal even while the meeting represented 
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something great and universal. The Contingencies would watch it j)lay 
out on the individual level: they would see the reactions; they would 
follow its processes and progress; and tliey would make the decision 
whether to make the move right then and there, to usher Earth into 
the Contingencies, or to wait a year or three or two hundred. 

At tlie same time they realized that physical events do not always 
go smoothly. So they needed either a helper, or, better, a stage man- 
ager for the event. One who would understand the impoitance of 
having t he event take place on time and as planned. 

Tlius, after school, I found myself hmiying alongside Sally Pullover 
on her way from her last class, Social Studies: Culture and Suivival, 
to make sure she made it to the Smoking Grounds. 

Escorting Nick might have been a better idea. I walked with her 
simply because we shared a cUiss. Nick, in advanced math, had a 
class in Mr. Odoul’s room two buildings away. If we made a beeline 
for the Smoking Grounds, and if he did, too, then we might meet, go 
through the necessaiy action, and be gone before the older kids and 
the toughs used the Smoking Grounds for what they were intended: 
hanging loose, acting rough, smoking, and providing goons with 
grounds for longed-for suspension. Being cool, they took their time 
getting there. 

So we trotted. We p<issed a hundred clutched notebooks and d<ui- 
gling bookbags and loosely slung purses. We pushed through a con- 
gestion of kids with clackeis going boppity-boppity-bang-bang in the 
air to the fascinated delight of the plastic-heads. We passed the 
yalioos laugliing at each other. We fought the flow of all sorts crush- 
ing towai'd the yellow buses. I eyed one oi- two cowboys who lazily 
leaned against tlie steel posts lining the walkway, awaiting the crowd- 
dispersals that would signal safety in seeking the Smoking Grounds 
themselves. Sally and I pushed on. 

Even being possessed of alien knowledge iind intentions, we man- 
aged a conversation: 

“Gym was a drag today,” she said. “I hate killer-ball.” 

“Me, too. Joe Smeet. Man, you’ve seen how he throws.” 

“His twin sister’s just the same. Throw's so mean! The ball goes 
bam! Once, Jill Sakers got it in the head and they sent her to the 
nurse, although she came back right away. ,Just surprised her. But I 
thought she was dead, the way she keeled over. Bam , and then zonk.” 

“Yeah, I hate killer-ball.” I repeated her words because they 
expressed my mind perfectly, too. 1 had weak arms iind weaker aim. 
If I hit anyone I was lucky to not hit my own team. 

Once I hit myself. 

A ny member of the Contingencies would admit 
immediately this problem in doing anything in the 
w’ay of official Contingencies action: Eveiyone 
wants a piece of the pie. So please iindeistand — 
Tivo worlds were assigned the task of evaluating 
Earth, and beginning the Induction, if need be. 

Several hundred other w’orkis — or several thousand, depending 
on how they counted themselves (some, being close spatially, 
counted themselves as single or separate worlds, depending on the 
reason for counting) — all wanted some involvement, too. A few 
actually had enough gumption to do something about it. 

Unbeknown to us, a member of one of these few decided to man- 
ifest in the mind of one of the Smeet kids at Central Junior. 

After all, if the Contingencies (or some piece thereof) wimted to 
test some part of Earth (presumably other tests took place simulta- 
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neously to oure, on other paits of the globe), then other parts of the 
Contingencies would want to test the Test. Checks and balances, pos- 
sibly. Or simple curiosity bom of safety-first mindedness. Or just 
cussedness. 

Thus when a soccer ball came spinning out of nowhere, nailing me 
in tlie head and sending Sally squawking for cover, it had nothing of 
the arbitraiy about it, 

At the same moment, Nick encountered the outstretched foot of 
one Jerome Nabob and went spra^vling. 

f you want one word to describe the Contingencies: 

Chatter. 

Talk makes univeises go round mid about. If one voice ceases, 

another begins, for talk must continue, fiowing from mouth to ear 

and from resonator to vibratory cilion and from trumpet to danc- 
ing needle-sensor. 

Since the members of the Contingencies almost never engage in 
discoiuse wliile physically present to one anotiier, in fact, the Elmer’s 
Glue of the Contingencies could rightfully be considered nothing 
more thmi nothing at all . . . 

For chatter has no energy potential aside from the content of the 
infoniiation itself (which is immense, t he Tielhardians of Earth will 
infomi the non-’Ilelhardimis);and since the citizemy of some Con- 
tingencies worlds consider the possibility that the connections of the 
Contingencies me one and the smne as the basal connections, or Ur- 
bedrock, of the interconnective univeise as a whole . . . 

Then the univei-se is nothing more t han that smne glue-stuff: 

Chatter. 

Rows of chatter 

In tlie wake of such lime- and sjiace-spanning eddies and rushets 
and torrents and cascades and deluges, mere worlds toss up into 
existence as simple accidents of creation. 

As asides. 

As footnotes. 

As afterthoughts. 

In fact, no one among the zillimxls (a complex and dubious num- 
ber, but mi accepted one nonetheless) discovered Emth mitil some- 
one thought to invest igatc the after effects of some especially heated 
interstellar discussion that took place several quintemes (again, but 
in relation to lime) earlier. 

They found some footnotes, which hinted at entire other texts — 
even other libraries. 

And mnong those other texts they found Em1h. 

“All,” said the intrigued Contingencies soul, gazing upon the bur- 
geoning networks of chatter that made Eartli, or at least its intelligent 
life, visible in the inteisticcs between galaxies of thought. 

Once again the soul voiced the syllable imiveisal to all intelligent 
life, despite merely audible vmiations: 

“All," the being said. 

And started the gems rolling. 

A ll right. Now that you ha\t: that clear, imagine 
this: A world nmiied Calloo, suspended like a pemi 
in space, streaked with blue between the clouds — 
And a world nmncd Callay, galaxies apmt but next 
door in tenns of the universal law of intelligence- 
proximity — And now think of them each sending a body of repre- 
sentatives, to plmi the test of Earth. Tliey do it, mid undertake tlie jiro- 
ject, sending Sally and Nick on a collision course, one to embody 
Earth, and the other to embody the Alien. They would gaze upon one 
anotiier not with the eyes of two adolescents, but with the eyes of 



world-views fresh to each otlier, Tliey would open suddenly inward, 
Sally becoming chminel to her own planet’s consciousness, made into 
a single focus like a gem compressed from acres of swamp vegetation 
tlirough time, and now glittering with internal liglit; and Nick would 
chminel tlie combined consciences of tlie Contingencies worlds. 

The two, for a split second, would encounter each other, and 
mesh, mid melt, and exchange whatever could be exchanged in a 
flash of contact. 

Think, now, of a representative of the world of Vorpal, who oper- 
ates within the Contingencies, but not unquestioningly. 

This Vorpal representative, named Slitliy, cmries the conviction of 
experience. Slithy knows that requiring any individual of the visited 
world to carry the burgeoning consciences of the Contingencies 
demmids far too much of any one person. It amounts to cruelty, a 
punishment of mi individual for tlie sake of the greatest good. Other 
ways could be attempted, it knows, Slithy could count a dozen of 
them on tlie fingers of one hand. 

Tlie best filing to do would be to save the individual from tlie dread- 
ful meeting. 

Memiwhile, unbeknown to tlie otlier worlds of the Contingencies, 
including the world of Vorpal, a representative of the world of Toves 
has the same idea. 

N ick, his mind full of Callay-type thoughts, more 
intent on the future than on any mere present, went fly- 
ing. The sidewalks beside West Building of Central 
Junior shared with other sidewalks a telling chmacter- 
istic: being hard as all get-out. 

He saved himself scraping his forehead by throwing out his hands 
and scraping them instead. He swung over to see who did it. 

He saw the leering face, with Jutting teeth: 

“Puppy Boy,” Nick said, his Jaws so locked in anger he barely 
pushed the sounds out. 

Jerome Nabob, who had earlier experienced no more tlian pleas- 
ant puzzlement at being taken over by Slithy, the representative of the 
Contingencies world called Voipal, felt the stab of iryustice done and 
insult conmiitted. Tlie nmne tripped the alarm-box in liis brain. It set 
off internal sirens that overrode the suggestions of his alien guest, 
despite Slithy’s other-worldly chami and good-heartedness. His fists 
balled; the muscles of his legs tensed and released; liis head shot for- 
ward on missile body, to ram the offender Nick, aka Callay. 

Nick Callay perceived that to meet his destination, he would either 
have to outmn the assailant, or beat the assailant. The one fiiought 
arriving too late, tlie second caused him to ball his own fists and begin 
battering back. 

Tlieir incompetence as fighters saved them. 

That, mid the hmids of Mr. Orchid, geometry teacher. 

The teacher’s hmids, each of them a haiiy grapefruit when clenched 
around a collar, yanked tlie two bodies apart, 

“And what do you fiiink you are doing?” said Mr. Orchid, with intim- 
idating calm. 

“We’re fighting,” Jerome said. 

“Wliat do you have to say for yourself, Nick ?” 

“Puppy Boy tripped me!” 

At that, a fist shot out again from Jerome, eliciting an answering 
kick in the knee from Nick. 

Mr. Orcliid dragged the two, yelling, to the principal’s office. After 
pusliing through the office’s outside door, mid scuffling with liis load 
past the secretary’s desk, and fiien knocking courteously for enhance 
with file toe of his boot, Mr. Orcliid deposited his charges inside, men- 
tioned the tussle, and departed. 

Princijial Pritchheart stood immediately at the deposition of the 
pair. Though standing well below sb: feet in file height, in file eyes of 
her subjects she reared massive mid majestic, lifted and exalted by 
her office and importance, and by the rumor of her switch-arm’s 
capacity for swift and smart blows: just so, file state of royalty may 
exalt a queen small in physical stature. 

“The meaning of this?” she said in high tones. 

At the sound of her voice, the pair became more nearly teenagers. 
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tlieir Conlingencies selves fading back. 

“We were fighting." 

“He tripped me.” 

“He called me names." 

“But he tripped me first.” 

“Wliy did you trip liim?” 

“Because — ” 

He paused, giving Principal Pritchheart a chance to ask, 

“And what name did you call him?” 

“Puppy Boy,” said Nick. 

Provoked into fight number three, and compelled then into sub- 
servience for a third time by the forceful restraints of the principal’s 
red-nailed hands, which wrenched his arms behind his back, Jerome 
broke down: 

“OK! I started it! It’s because Nick was hurrying to a copjunclion 
of two human spirits that would have resulted in a brief reality-split 
within their minds, which would have allowed the Contingencies, a 
union of far-flung worlds of human-like intelligences, to assess 
whether our human world was ready for accessioning into the 
libraiy!” 

Wliile tlie phrase “accessioning into the libraiy” arose mostly from 
Jerome’s predilection to use phrases from his after-school job clean- 
ing wastebaskets at the local Carnegie, it came close to the original 
spirit. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Pritcheart, releasing Jerome’s anus. She opened 
the door and instnicted the two never to give anyone cause to bring 
them back to her, except for exceptionally high achievement, which 
she fully expected. 

“Earth is on the verge of assimilation with the greater universe,” 
she told her secretary, Elmer Hungerton, who had heard similar talk 
from her before and batted but one eyelash. Tlie Principal believed, 
in supposed secrecy, in the radical altera(.ion of all humanity. Dnigs, 
lo\'e, and The Beatles had presaged things to come, even if they had 
been a bit slow in arriving. Flower power had fruited and bore seed, 
and tlie seeds were sprouting at. last. Transcendence drew nigh. 

Elmer believed otlierwise, of course. 

Outside, Jerome flew like the wind, with Nick hot at his heels, pre- 
pared to hammer Puppy Boy for having breached the Child’s 
Covenant Against Informing Adults of Breaks in Reality. 

W HEN I RECOraRED ENOUGH TO SEE SALLY BEND- 
ing over me in concern, I started at realizing how 
quickly time must be passing. “Leave me,” I 
hissed, trying to ignore the rattling of my brain. 
“Run! I’ll keep them off!” 

“I’m tlie one who needs to keep them off, maybe," she said, grab- 
bing up the ball, which had rolled to a stop nearby. When she reared 
back to hurl the ball, I saw who had nailed me: not Joe Smeet, but his 
twin sister, Jill. 

Sally whipped it The ball struck Jill on the forehead, making her 
keel over in the grass. 

“She’ll be fine,” Sally said, pulling my hand and making me stand, 
showing a strength I never expected from tlie scariest — I mean scari- 
est because the hardest to look away from — face in class. 

“But you hate killer-ball,” I said. 

“You get creamed a couple times, and you learn pretty quick.” 
“Not me.” 

With the world still spinning, I followed her — having no choice, 
really, since she held me in an iron grip. I remembered then: She took 
piano, and squeezed rubber biUls all the time to increase her finger 
strength. I could no more have fallen behind than a leaf on a tree 
could let loose just because it wanted to; she had me tightly. I zoomed 
behind her. I snatched a look at my watch — only seconds to go. Wliy 
did a congeries of worlds like the Contingencies need be so precise? 
I figured I knew one reason for the timing: if we waited much longer, 
some of the other kids, the ones we affably referred to as tlmgs when 
out of hearing, would take over the spot, to engage in the cool exer- 
cise which gave the Smoking Grounds its name. 

Past a stretch of grass still damp from an afternoon’s watering. 



IF we COULD 
CALL IT A TeST We 
WENT THROUGH, W6 
PASSED: THE CONTINGENCIES 
LIKED WHAT THEY SAW, OR FELT 
WHEN SALLY AND 1 KISSED. 

agleam with water-drops in the mid-afternoon sun, then through 
hedge of honeysuckle and patch of grape-overgrown undergrowth, 
then into the sun-speckled open area marked by frodden earth and 
grass stubble, we reached the Smoking Grounds. 

We saw no sign of Nick, who should have been rushing just tlien 
from West Building. 

Nothing. 

No hint in the air that anyone headed for this place at all. 

Sally stamped in impatience. 

“Got to kiss someone,” she said. 

As I heard her words, I felt an entire galaxy of worlds shift into my 
brain — I can express it; no other way, than to give the impression tliat 
they all fitted, somehow, into the hair-and-flesh-covered thing I call 
my skull — while my internal vista expanded until I understood 
everything and anything, including her desire to kiss someone. 

Me. 

Greatest dang moment in my life. 

W E RETURNED TO NORMAL EVENTUALLY. IF WE 
could call it a test we went through, we passed: 
the Contingencies liked what they saw, or felt, 
when Sally and I kissed. (Nick, on the other 
hand, liked it not at all. Since Nick merits no spe- 
cial rank in the Contingencies beyond just being Nick, his vote had 
little effect.) 

Even though we “passed,” tlie Contingencies liad any amount of silly- 
sallying and log-rolling before Earth’s population could be exposed to 
its natural connections with other intelligences galaxy-wide. 

Sally, Nick, and I, and to a lesser degree Jill, maintained some 
access to the Contingencies. 

But then we all have some connection. Even you. Only the Con- 
tingencies are bringing it on slowly, a bit at a lime. If you know about 
it, 1 need say no more. If you know nothing, then nothing I say will 
convince you until you have felt that strangely melting touch and tliat 
efflorescent expansion within. 

Yet youi' wait for it may be short. Before too much time passes, tlie 
Contingencies will connect with each mind on the planet, flitting here 
and there through our vast population, planting seeds in synapse after 
synapse, spreading notions, slipping otherworldly visions and 
insights and inspirations into our worldly ones, snippet by snippet 
and pinch by pinch easing into place before our internal eyes, and 
becoming i«-visible — to everyone. 

Everyone, that is, except Jerome Nabob. In blurting the true facts, 
and to Principal Pritcheart, who had been recniited long ago by the 
nonaligned worlds, Jerome brought down on himself a penalty as 
stiff as the solar winds searing past Mercuiy. Never again would he 
be part of the whole. Tlie Contingencies blocked any and all further 
access. Pennanently. The rest of humanity would enlarge and grow 
and flourish in its connections within the greater realm of interstel- 
lar intelligences — witliout him. It stung all the worse, having first 
tasted the pleasures of being touched by tlie Contingencies. His pos- 
session by Slithy had given him a few moments of wonder, joy, and 
scintillating excitement — never to be granted again. 

If you truly want to know what being alone means— so alone your 
eyeballs ache from trying to see something you can never see, even 
if you saw it, once — then go visit. He will be on his couch, staring at 
the wall, wishing only to regain that vanished, almost-touched state 
of being — that state beyond being merely human — that state even 
you must be feeling now, in at least the smallest degree — And look- 
ing on him you will never wish I'eaUy to know, n 
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A Hard SF universe continues in “Saddle Point: The Engine Of 
Kiniera,” three linked stories in a mini-trilogy. 




PART 1 



BY STEPHEN BAXTER 




N THE YEAR AD 3060, REID MALENFANT CAME 
home. 

Two hundred kilometers above the glowing, 
immortal Earth, a Prion flower-ship folded its elec- 
tromagnetic wings and slid into orbit. The ship looked 
something like a squid, a kilometer long and wrought 
in silver, with a bulky main section and a mess of ten- 
tacles trailing behind. Dodecahedral forms, silvered 
and anonymous, clung to the tentacles. 



Prion robots pulled the scuifed hab module that housed Malenfaitt out of the 
stringy structure of the flower-ship, and launched it on a slow, precise tr^ectory 
toward the Tree. 

Malenfant watched the Tree approach. 

Its bulk was a glowing green ball of branches and leaves, which photosyn- 
thesized busily. It trailed a trunk, hoUowed-out and sealed with resin, Itousing 
the bulk of its human population. Long roots trailed in the upper atmosphere: 
There were crude profac scoops to draw up raw material for continued growth, 
and cables of what Malenfant eventually learned was a superconductor, gener- 
ating power by being dragged through Earth’s magnetosphere. 

The Tree was a living tiling 20 kilometers long, looping around Earth in its 
inclined circular orbit, maintaining its altitude witli puffs of waste gas. 

It was, Malenfant thought, ridiculous. He turned away. 

Reid Malenfant was exhausted. Physically he was 88 years old. Although he 
had aged less than five years, Malenfant had been away from Earth for a thou- 
sand years, traveling the Saddle Point links between the stars. 

Malenfant tried to keep functioning. But hell, he was so old now he had to 
spend half each day sleeping. 

He’d traveled fartlier than any human being before him. Almost all of what he’d 
seen had been — overwhelming. Now, he’d come home. AH lie really wanted, if 
he was truthful, was to get away from the strangeness: just settle down in his 
1960s ranch house at Clear Lake, Houston, and pop a few beers, eat popcorn and 
watch Tivilight Zone reruns. 

But here, looking at this ridiculous orbiting foliage, he knew that wasn’t pos- 





sible, that it never would be. It was Eartli down there, but it wasn’t 
his Eaith. 

Reid Malenfant was going to have to live with strangers, and 
strangeness, for whatever was left of his long and unlikely life. 

Malenfant’s battered capsule slid to rest, lodging in branches, and 
Malenfant was decanted. 

There was nobody to greet liim. He foimd an empty room, with a win- 
dow. There were leaves, growing around his window. On the outside. 

He fell asleep. 



W HEN MAI^NFANT woke, HE WAS IN SOME KIND 
of hospital gown. 

He felt different. Comfortable, clean. He 
didn’t feel hungry or thirsty. He didn’t even 
need a leak. 

Somebody had been here, done some- 
tliing to him. He cradled his resentment. 

He propped himself up before his win- 
dow, and looked out at Earth. 

He could see its curve, a blue and wliite 
arc with black space above it And he could 
see a slice of pale blue seascape, witJi some 
island an irregular patcli of gray and brown in the middle of it, and 
witlt clouds scattered over the top, liglitly, like icing sugar. He was so 
close to the skin of the planet that if he sat back the world filled his 
window, scrolling steadily past. 

Earth was bnght: brighter than he remembered. He didn’t know if 
Earth itself had changed, or his memories of it. After all, he had an 
old man’s eyes now; rheumy, filled w’itli nostalgia 
And Earth looked — empty. 

Malenfant used to be a Shuttle pilot. He knew what to look for. He 
was amazed by tlie clarity of the atmosphere, even over tlie heart of 
continents. When he passed over oceans he looked for ship wakes, 
feathering out like brush strokes. He couldn’t see any. In the lower 
latitudes he could make out cities, a gray, angular patchwork, a trac- 
ery of roads. But where was the smog? 

And in the higher latitudes, toward the poles, he could see no sign 
of human habitation at all. Not even the gray smudge of cities. The 
land looked raw, fresh, scraped clean, the granite flanks of exposed 
mountains shining like burnished metal. 

It might have been AD 1000 down there, not 3060. 

Where the hell was everybody? 

He looked down, for example, on what used to be northern Ger- 
many. Forests carpeted tire Ruhr valley. Tlrere was no sign of the old 
industrialization of the area, no sign of tlie cities; Hamburg, Lubeck, 
even Berlin were gone. 

His geography was always lousy, and now it was a thousand years 
out of date. But it seemed to him the Baltic coastline had changed 
shape. The river valleys looked different too, their walls gouged out. 

The plains of Europe were littered with boulders, like toys dropped 
by a child. Glacial mora ine, he drought. 

Glaciation. While he’d been away, concerned with oUrer matters, 
the Ice Age had come, 

But the glaciers hadn’t been due for several thousand more years. 
Maybe, Malenfant drouglrt, we finally screwed up the environment, 
big time. 

He wondered who, or what, had cleaned up the glaciation. 

Two people came drifting into his room. They were naked, and all 
but identical. They were women, but so slinr they were almost sexless. 
They had hair that floated around drem, like Jane Fonda in Barbaivlla. 
They were joined at the hip, like Siamese, by a tube of pink flesh. 
They hadn’t knocked, and he scowled at them. “Who the hell 
are you?” 

'Tlrey jabbered at him in a variety of languages, some of which he 
recognized, some not Their arnrs and shoulders w’ere big and well- 
developed, like tennis players, but their legs were wisps they kept 
tucked up beneath them. Microgravity adaptations. Their hair was 
blonde, but their eyes were almond-shaped, widt folds of skin near 
the nose, like Chinese. 



Finally they setded on heavily accented English. 

“You must forgive stupidity.” 

“We accommodate returning travelers — ” 

“ — from many time periods, spread across a millennium — ” 

“— dating from Reid Malenfant himself.” 

Wlien they talked they swapped their speech between one and the 
other, like throwing a ball. 

He said, “In fact, I am Reid Malenfant.” 

They looked at him, and then their two heads swiveled so that 
blank almond eyes stared into each odier, their hair mingling. For 
these two, he thought, every day is a bad hair day. 

“You must understand the treatment you have been given,"one said. 
“I didn’t want any treatment,” he growled. “I didn’t sign any consent 
forms.” 

“But your ageing was — " 

“ — advanced.” 

“We have no cure, of course.” 

“But we can address the symptoms — ” 

“ — brittle bones, loss of immunity, nervous degeneration." 

“In your case accelerated by — ” 

“ — exposure to weightlessness." 

“We reversed free radical damage witli antioxidant vitamins,” 

“We snipped out senescent cell clusters from your epidermis and 
dermis.” 

“We reversed the intrusion of alien qualia into your sensorium, a 
side effect of repeated Saddle Point transits.” 

“We removed various dormant infectious agents that you might 
return to Earth.” 

“We applied telomerase therapy to — ” 

“Enough. I believe you." He lifted up his hand. The skin was com- 
paratively smootli, the liver spots subdued. When he flexed his fin- 
gers, the joints worked without a tvrtnge. “I bet I don’t look a day 
over 70.” 

“It was routine,” a Bad Hair Day twin said. They fell silent. Then: 
“Are you truly Reid Malenfant?” 

“Yes." 

In the year AD 2040, Reid Malenfant, alone in alashed-up ship, had 
sailed one thousand astronomical units from Earth. He became the 
first human being to pass through a Saddle Point. 

Tlte Sun’s gravitational field acts as a spherical lens, which magni- 
fies the intensity of the light of a distant star along the line connect- 
ing the Sun to tl\e star, 

Every star has a different focus, in the Sim’s gravitational field. At 
the point of focus — called a Saddle Point, out on the rim of the Solar 
System — the gain is measured in hundreds of millions. 

A race called the Prion use gravitational lensing to send high- 
fidelity teleportation signals between the Saddle Points of neighbor- 
ing stars. They entered the Solar System that way. 

Evidently, tlie Saddle Point technology is the smartest way anyone 
has come up witli of traveling between stars. It's slow — restricted 
to the speed of light — but it works. 

A Japanese called Nemoto, working for Kawasaki Heavy Indus- 
tries on the Moon, observed infra-red signatures of Prion activity. 
She told Malenfant, and he went out to meet the Prion, to tell them 
about humans, 

Malenfant fell through a Saddle Point gateway, and was gone for a 
millennium. 

A handful of himians followed Malenfant, traveling with the Prion 
throughout the Galaxy, and beyond. Live cargo, on Prion flower-ships, 
sailing through the Saddle Point gateways. .Most of them hadn’t 
returned. Saddle Point travel was restricted to the speed of light. Any- 
body traveling more than a few hundred light years, therefore, was 
still in transit 

Malenfant was the first traveler. So, when he encountered others 
during his travels, he was thrown together with people who had been 
born centuries after himself. Generally they wouldn’t even speak his 
language as a first tongue, though something like 21st-centuiy Eng- 
lish seemed to be emerging as a lingua fmnca among these handful 
of starlost. And when the travelers spoke to him it was usually out of 
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a cage of cultural assumptions and preoccupations utterly alien to 
him, making it all but impossible to winnow out facts. 

It was depressing. Humans, he was coming to realize, really weren’t 
that smart, on a cosmic scale. 

Still, he had learned a little of the history of humanity, in fragments 
and shards. 

The Prion hadn’t been expecting to find the System inhabited. Tire 
Prion were just Eeties who had come through the Saddle Point tele- 
port gates to expropriate System resources, or to trade, depending 
on your point of view. 

Prion and humans had come to some kind of uneasy truce, it 
seemed. The Prion pulled back from their operations in the asteroid 
belt Hmnans undertook a lot of projects for the Prion, in return for 
advanced technological products and other services. 

What Malenfant couldn't figure was what long-term effect this 
might be having on humanity. 

HE Bad Hair Day twins spoke a variant of 
English; a fraction of their words, a fifth or a quar- 
ter, were unrecognizable to Malenfant. Some kind 
of linguistic drift, he figured. It had, after all, been 
a thousand years; he was Neil Armstrong meet- 
ing Chaucer. 

Their motive in speaking to him seemed to be a 
vague curiosity. Maybe even just politeness. Even 
they were alien, to an old fossil like Reid Malenfant. 

“Where did you travel?” 

“I started at Tau Ceti. After that I’m not sure. I 
couldn’t always tell. I kind of bounced around. If 
I’m back in a thousand years, not so fim” 

“What did you find?” 

He thought about that. “I don’t know. I couldn’t understand much. 

I was like an ant crawling roimd a swimming pool. Huge structures, 
huge enterpiises, whose purpose I couldn’t fathom.” He looked at 
the Bad Hair Day hvins. “Does that make sense?” 

“What’s a swimming pool?” 

“What’s an ant?” 

“Did you learn anything?” 

“One thing.” 

“What?” 

“Tlie Prion have a center of activity. A single project more impor- 
tant to them than any other.” 

“What is this project?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What is its purpose?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Where are they performing this work?” 

''Here. Here, in the Solar System. Now, what do you think 
about that?” 

“And so you have returned.” 

“No. I came home because I got tired and old.” 

It was tnie. He’d traveled to the stars, and hadn’t understood a 
damn thing. He’d come home with no answers. He’d reached a point 
where that didn’t seem to matter any more. 

But now the twins had thrust unwelcome youth on him. He felt 
curious again. Dissatisfied. Damn it, he’d gotten used to being old. 

He glared his resentment at them. The Bad Hair Day twins 
smiled at him. 

They offered to show him around the rest of the Tree. 

They pulled him gracefully througli microgravity, along tunnels like 
wood-lined veins that twisted and turned, lit only by some kind of 
luminescence in the w'ood. It was like a fantasy spaceship rendered 
in carpentry, he thought. 

There were a few dozen others here, living in bubbles of air in the 
bulk of the TVee. All microgravity-adapted, as far as he could see, some 
of them even more evolved than the twins. There was one guy with a 
huge dome of a head over a shriveled-up body, sticks of limbs, a penis 
like a walnut, no pubic hair. To Malenfant he looked like a real science 
fiction type of creation, like the boss alien in Invadeis from Mms. 



They all had almond eyes, folds of yellow skin. 

As far as Malenfant could make out this was a kind of reverse 
colony from the asteroids, which had been settled by the Chinese. In 
the asteroid belt, it seemed, there were great bubble habitats where 
everyone had lived in zero gra\ity for centuries. 

Humans used the TVee for a variety of purposes: port, observation 
platform, resort. The colonists seemed to care for retiuming travelers 
like him with a breed of absent-minded charity; he couldn’t figure out 
their true motives. 

But the Tree’s own fimction was simply to grow and survive, and 
tliere seemed no obstacle to its doing so until the Sim itself flickered 
and died. 

Tliere was more than one Tree. 

In 3060, Earth was encased in a spreading web of vegetation, space- 
going trees and airborne spiders, reaching down from space to the 
surface. It was a strategy to ensure long-term access from space via 
stable biological means. And slowly, systems were evolving the other 
way. One day there would be some Idnd of unlikely biological ladder, 
reaching from Earth to space. 

Nobody could tell Malenfant whose strategy this was, however. 
Maybe nobody knew any more. No hiinum, anyhow'. 

Tliere were no other travelers here. He soon got bored with the 
TVee, the incomprehensible artifacts and activities here. 

His new rejuvenation seemed to be making him impatient. 

He asked the Bad Hair Day twins for information. But the twins 
seemed to know little beyond their specialty, which was a limited — 
if very advanced — medicine. They did have a kind of travelogue 
knowledge of tlie Solar System. But it wasn’t enough. 

He wanted to know what had happened to the world. He wanted 
encyclopedias, history books. But tliere was nothing here. Not even TV. 

The people of AD 3060, it seemed, had forgotten history. 

It was — disappointing. More than that. Tragic. He wondered who 
had done this to humanity, this dumbing down. 

Or maybe humans did it to tliemselves. 

He got frustrated. 

He railed at the Bad Hair Day twins, “Wliat the hell kind of induc- 
tion program is this? Damn it. I'm a thousand years out of my time. I 
might be in shock here. VTiat would you people do about tliat? There 
ouglit to be an information pack. Some kind of orientation training. 
Even NASA was better than this — ” 

And so on. They just stared back at him. 

After some confused negotiation they did give him a sensor pack. 
It was just a scroll of some light, translucent material, apparently a 
biocomposite, that he could unroll over his window. 

The pack, happily, accepted voice commands. It was basically a 
multispectral sensor. He could configine it to overlay the images of 
Earth with representations in infra-red, ultra-\iolet, radar imaging, 
whatever he wanted. He found he could select for the signatures of 
rock, soil, vegetation, w'ater, the products of industrialization: hea\y 
metals, pollutants. 

He studied the planet. 

Earth w'as indeed depopulated. 

The cities were abandoned, or had been scraped clean off the 
planet by the glaciers. He couldn’t even see signs of large-scale agri- 
culture. There were no industrial products, save for a tliin smear of 
relics from the past, clustered around the old cities, and strung out 
along the roads. 

There were humans do\\Ti there, but no communities bigger than 
a few tens of thousands. 

Malenfant studied what was left of the cities of his day, those that 
had somehow survived the ice. 

New York, for example. 

There was an artifact kilometers across, a monstrous ring, slap in 
tlie middle of downtown Manhattan. It looked like some kind of par- 
ticle accelerator. It might be some kind of fusion reactor. Maybe it had 
something to do with the city’s protection against the ice. 

Whatever, it didn’t look human. It was out of scale. 

In AD 3060, New York w’as green. It was a woodland of birch and 
oak, pushing out of a layer of elder thicket. He could still make out 
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the shapes of roads, city blocks, and parking lots, but they were green 
rectangles, covered with mosses, lichens, and tough, destructive 
plants like buddleia. 

On Manhattan, some of the bigger concrete buildings still stood, 
towering like poking white bones above the trees, but they were 
bereft of windows, their walls stained by fires. Others had subsided, 
reduced to oddly shaped hummocks beneath the greenery. The 
bridges had collapsed, leaving shallow weirs along the river. 

The magnification of the sensor scroll was good. He could see 
foxes, bats, wolves. There were more exotic creatures, maybe 
descended from zoo stock: deer, feral pigs. 

Some of the roads looked in good condition, oddly. Maybe the 
smait-concrete that was being introduced just before his departure 
from Earth had kept working. But the big multilane freeway that ran 
up out of Manhattan and through the Bronx looked a little crazy, to 
Malenfant, a wild scribble over grassed-over concrete. Maybe it 
wasn’t just repairing itself but actually growing, crawling like a huge 
worm across the abandoned suburbs, a semi-sentient highway over 
which no car had traveled for centuries. 

For sentimental reasons he looked for the Statue of Liberty. Maybe 
it was washed up on the beach, like in Pla net of the Apes. 

Tliere was no sign of the old lady. 

Cape Canaveral was, incidentally, scraped clean also, 

The most populous place on the planet, in fact, was some kind of 
mountain-top community in the middle of Africa It was, as far as he 
could remember his geography, in Uganda And there was something 
odd about its signature in his sensor pack. From a source at the cen- 
ter of tlie conmumity he plotted heavy particles, from what looked 
like short half-life fission products. And much heavier, energetic par- 
ticles. Almost like cosmic rays. But they came from a soimce embed- 
ded deep within Earth itself. The only other such sites, scattered 
around the planet, looked like deep waste dumps. 

It wasn’t civilization, but it was the most advanced-looking tech- 
nological trace on the planet. 

Population, and an enigma. Maybe it was a place to go. 

There was some evidence of hi^ teclmology, scattered around the 
planet; but it didn’t seem to have much to do with humans. 

The TVee drifted over the Pyrenees, for example, the mountains on 
the crease of land between France and Spain. He could see a thread- 
ing of light, perfect straight lines of ruby light, joining the peaks like a 
spider web. His screen told him tlus was coherent light; lasered, in fact 

There were similar systems in some of the other mountainous 
regions, scattered around the planet. The laser arrays worked con- 
tinuously. Maybe they were at^justing the atmosphere somehow. 
Burning out CFCs, for example. 

And he observed flashes, from sites around the Equator, on Eartli’s 
water hemisphere. A few minutes after the flash the mr would get a 
little mistier. He estimated they must be coming every minute or so, 
on a global scale. 

He remembered 21st-century schemes to increase Earth’s albedo 
— to increase the percentage of sunlight reflected back into space — 
by firing submicrometer dust, up into the stratosphere, Naval guns 
could have done the job. The point was to reduce global warming. But 
the dust would settle out. You would have needed a shot every few 
seconds, maintained for years. Decades. Even centuries. The idea 
was ridiculed. 

But such dust it\jecfions would account for the increase in global 
brightness he thought he’d observed. 

He was looking at planetary engineering, he thought. All he could 
see from here were the gross physical schemes. Maybe down on the 
planet there was more: nanotechnological a^ustments, for instance. 

It would take centuries, maybe millennia No human civilization 
could handle projects of that duration, or ever would be able to. 

So, give the job to somebody else. 

Somebody was fixing the Earth. It didn’t look to Malenfant like it 
was anybody human. 

There was a new crater, in southern Africa It looked like a scar, in 
the greenery of the planet. He didn’t know if it was some kind of 
meteorite scar, or an open-cast mine, kilometers wide. 



There were machines crawling over the walls and pit of the crater, 
visibly chewing up the shattered rock, extracting piles of minerals, 
metals. From space, the machines looked like spiders: octagonal bod- 
ies maybe 50 meters wide, with eight or ten articulated limbs, work- 
ing steadily at this open wound in the skin of Eartli. 

Malenfant had seen such macliines before: when he had sailed a 
thousand AU from the Sun, to discover the source of those anom- 
alous infra-red signals. The machines were Prion factory drones, sent 
to chew up ice and rock. But now they weren’t stuck out on the cold 
rim of the Solar System, billions of kilometres away. 

The Prion were here, on the surface of Earth itself. 

Once, in New York, Malenfant saw what looked like a hunting party, 
working its way along the coast of the widened Hudson, staling a 
thing like an antelope. The people were tall, naked, golden-haired. 

One of the hunters looked up to the sky, as if directly at Malenfant 
It was a woman, her blue eyes empty. She had a neck like a shot-put- 
ter. Her face was somehow, he thought, not even human. 

When Malenfant left Earth, in the year AD 2040, he had left behind 
grandchildren. Even a great-grandchild; he had been an astronaut 
great-grandfather. But now there was hardly anyone left on Earth. 

Malenfant wondered if any of his descendants were left down 
there. And if there were, what they had become. 

He looked for the Bad Hair Day twins, his enigmatic attendants. 
They listened politely. 

He drifted before a window. “You know, I remember how Eartli 
looked when I first went up in Columbia, back in ’83. 1983. In those 
days we had to ride these big solid rocket boosters up to orbit, you 
know, and then, and then . . ." 

But the twins were locked on each other, mouths pressed into an 
airtight seal, small hands sliding over bare flesh, their hair drifting in 
clouds around them, that bridge of flesh between tliem folded and 
compressed, and Malenfant was just a sad old fart boring them with 
war stories. 

Malenfant left them alone. 

E ASKED THE BAD HAIR DAY TWINS ABOUT HIS 
options. 

He wanted to travel the Solar System: go see 
the Moon, Mars, the asteroids, Triton — all 
places that hosted human colonies. There had to 
be more technology there than on Earth. More 
answers. 

The Bad Hair Day twins all but laughed at him. 

The most successful effort at terraforming a 
world had been the Moon. But the Moon 
colonists wouldn’t let him land, the twins said. 
Nobody had heard from Mars in half a thousand 
years, after the collapse of die terraforming project tliere. He couldn’t 
survive the microgravity conditions in the asteroid belt Triton was 
too far, and the people there had evolved away from the human form 
besides: The twins weren’t specific, but he got an image of humans like 
seals, sleek fur-covered aquatic mammals, swimming in the blue light 
of Neptune. 

And so on. 

There was nobody like Malenfant, except on Earth, and maybe the 
Moon, though the tvrins weren’t sure even about that. Everywhere 
else, humans had adapted to space, or perished. He had no place to 
go, but down to Earth. And that was one-way, as far as he could fig- 
ure, in some kind of crude entry capsule. 

The logical thing to do was probably to wait for the Prion and go 
back to the stars. But Malenfant had been away from home a long time, 
cooped up in inadequate hab modules, breathing canned air for five 
subjective years. He wanted to go home. Or at least, down to this prim- 
itive, pastoral Earth, which was the nearest thing he was going to find. 

Besides, he wanted to figure out what was going on. He'd trav- 
eled for a thousand years, across dozens of light years, and he still 
knew nothing. 

Going back to the stars wouldn’t help. The answers must be here, 
on his home world, if anywhere. 
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The entry capsule was a pod: a flattened sphere of wood, a 
couple of meters across. It was fitted with a basic wooden couch, 
and a life-support system — crude organic filters — that would last 
a couple of hours, long enough for the entry. He would ha\'e to climb 
in through a dilating diaphragm tliat sealed up behind liim. 

The pod even had a window, grown into the wood, a blister of some 
clear stuff like amber. It was a spaceship made of wood, for Christ’s 
sake. 

He spent some time hunting for the heatshield. The Bad Hair Day 
twins watched, puzzled. 

They kept him on orbit for another montli or so, ^ving him gravity 
preparation: exercise, some kind of calcium booster, electromagnetic 
therapy tliat worked directly on his depleted bones and muscles. 

He packed the sphere with his sole peisonal possession: his old 
Shuttle pressure suit, vrith its faded Stars and Stripes and the NASA 
logo, that he’d worn when he flew througli that first gateway, a thou- 
sand AU from home, a thousand years ago. Even then it had been a 
museum piece; literally, for after the Shuttle program was shut down 
the suit had spent 40 years in a glass cabinet at the Cape. It was junk, 
but it was all he had. 

The Bad Hair Day twins gave him a coverall, of some kind of bio- 
composite material, soft to the touch but impossible to rip, smart 
enough to keep him at the right temperature. 

He spent a last sleep on orbit, in weightlessness. 

When he awoke the Tree was passing over South America. Malen- 
fant could see the fresh water of the Amazon, noticeably paler than 
the salt of the ocean, the current so strong the waters had still failed 
to mingle hundreds of kilometers off-shore. 

He wondered if he’d ever return to this state of weightless grace. 

He climbed inside his capsule. The Bad Hair Day twins kissed him, 
one soft face to eitlier cheek, and scaled him up in warm brown 
darkness. 

A sensation of weight briefly returned to Malenfant, and he was 
pressed into lus seat. 

He was whiplashed out of the Tree. 

When the cast-off was done, the weiglit disappeared. But now tlie 
pod was no longer in a free orbit, but falluig rapidly toward Eartli. 

Within five minutes of the separation from the Tree, the decelera- 
tion was building up: a tenth, two-tenths of a gee. He felt himself set- 
tling into his couch, imder a weight that was, he thought, never again 
going to be lifted from him. 

At the fringe of the atmosphere, the pod shuddered around him. He 
felt very aware of tlte lightness and fruity of this wooden nut-shell 
within which he was going to have to fall ass-first into the atmosphere. 

He gripped his couch, and tried not to worry about it. 

The deceleration piled up quickly, eyeballs-in, shoving him deeper 
against his couch. The maximum load he would have to face, the Bad 
Hair Day tvrins had said, would be four-and-a-half gee. 

As the heat shield rammed deeper into the air; a shell of plasma built 
up around the hull. Malenfant could see, beyond the amber windows, 
the blackness of space being masked by a deep brown, which quickly 
escalated through orange, a fiery yellow, and then a dazzling white. 
Particles of soot flew off the scorching outer hull of the pod and 
streaked over the window, masking his view; now all he could see were 
extreme surges of brightness, as if fireballs were flying past the craft. 

From the empty surface of Earth, the ship would be a brilliant 
meteor, visible even in dayliglU. 

The oak-like wood of the hull made for a natural heatshield, the 
twins had told him. All that resin would ablate naturally. It was a neater 
solution than the crude, clanking mechanical gadgets of his own age. 

The pod shuddered violently as it fell. Malenfant was cocooned in 
a dull roaring noise. 

The glow started to fade, and the deceleration eased. Now the win- 
dows were completely blackened over by tlie soot, but a window 
shield jettisoned with a bang, faking the soot away with it, and reveal- 
ing a circle of clear blue sky. 

There was another crack, as the first parachute deployed, a drogue. 
The chute snatched at the pod and made it swing violently from side 
to side, through maybe 40 degrees. He was pressed against one side 



of Iris couch and then the other, with the cabin creaking around him; 
he felt fragile, helpless, trapped in his couch. 

Two more drogue chutes snapped open, in quick succession, and 
tlien the main chute, a huge canopy of green leafy material that he 
could glimpse through lus window, like a vegetable cloud against the 
blue sky. Tlie chute looked reassuringly solid, despite its vegetable 
origins, and the swaying reduced. 

Malenfant glimpsed the ground. He could even track his progress, 
with maps in lus sensor pack. He’d come down over the island that 
used to be called Zanzibar, on the east coast of Africa And now he 
was drifting inland, to the north west, toward Lake Victoria Forest 
lay like thick green cloth over mountains. 

Malenfant felt lus couch rise up beneath liim. Coll^)sing sacs pumped 
compressed carbon dioxide into the base of his seat, to actas ashock 
absorber on landing. He was pressed up against the curved roof of 
his pod, with only a small gap between his knees and the roof itself. 

He felt henuued in, heavy, hot Gravity pulled at him, tangibly. He 
didn’t feel dizzy, but oddly disoriented. He could feel his internal 
organs moving around, seeking new equilibria inside him. 

He braced himself, gripping onto the couch. 

The pod hit the ground. 

The parachutes pulled the c^sule forward, so Malenfant tipped up, 
onto his face. And then the pod started to careen across the rocly 
ground, rocking backward and forward, spinning and rattling. 

After a couple of bounces Malenfant lost all sense of direction; it 
was all he could do to stay braced and wait for the impacts. His head 
rattled against his couch headrest, and he tried not to bite his tongue. 

Finally, the pod slitliered to a halt. 

Malenfant found himself suspended on his side, vrith daylight pour- 
ing through the window behind him. The shock absorber was still 
pressing him against the roof, so he couldn't see outside. 

He lifted his hands to his face. There was blood in his mouth. 

The pod wall dilated, releasing a flood of hot sunlit air into the cap- 
sule, so rich in oxygen and vegetable scents it made him gasp. 

It w'as like being bom. 

FDs pod had come down on a low pebbly beach that ran in a sinu- 
ous light-gray line between tlie darker gray face of a lake and the liv- 
ing green of a banana grove. From the margin of tlie lake to the high- 
est hill-top, all he could see were contrasting shades of green: the 
dappled tints of various species of fig, the satin fronds of plantains 
overlaid by tamarind, the young pastured grass of terraced hillsides 
spreading like a carpet. 

This was the northern coast of Lake Victoria. It was the closest 
place to tliat population center, with its odd radioactivity signature, 
that the Bad Hair Day twins would deliver him. 

He got out and walked. The sense of openness, of scale, was 
startling. 

Once he got his balance, he didn’t have any trouble walking. And 
he seemed to be immune to sunburn. 

But it was odd to be walking around without his pressure suit Dis- 
concerting. 

After all his travels, Reid Malenfant had become an alien, uncom- 
foitable on Uie surface of his home world. 

There was no sign of humanity. 

Malenfant made camp in the inert, scorched shell of his pod. He 
used tlie bubble helmet of his old pressure suit to collect water fixim 
a brook, a little way inland. He ate figs and bananas. He figured if he 
was stuck here for long he’d try to fish that lake. 

Tlie days were short and hot, although there was usually a scat- 
tering of cloud over the blue sky. He set up a stick in the sand, and 
watched its shadow shifting and lengthening with the hours. That 
way he figured out the time of local noon, and he reset his astronaut’s 
Rolex. If he was stuck here long enough he might find the equinox, 
and start filling out a calendar. 

Tlie nights were cold, and he would wrap himself up inside the 
Beta-cloth outer layers of his pressure suit, there on the beach, like 
a napping Moonw^ker. 

The sunsets were spectacular. All that submicrometer dust 

At night he watched the stars and Moon. The stars were 
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unchanged, their slow drift, imperceptible in the mayfly beat he’d been 
away. But objects drifted against the stars now: Trees, spectral 
patches of life gieen, and Prion flower-ships, tiieir open ramscoop 
moutlis tangles of silvery threads, like dragonflies. 

Eartlt’s sky was busy, even if the planet itself was asleep. 

Tlie Moon, incident^ly, glowed blue-white. 

Elven a slim crescent Moon was much brighter tlian tlie fat Oliio full 
moons of liis childhood. And the crescent’s edge wjis softly blun'ed 
by a band of liglit, wlrich stretched part-way around the dark half of 
the satellite. There w’as a thick band of what looked like cloud, piled 
up over the Moon’s equator. There were more lights, strung out in 
lines, on the darkened surface itself: towns, or cities, outliniirg hid- 
den continents. And in (he center of the darkened hemisphere that 
faced him was a dazzling point glow^ Malenfant knew what that must 
be. Tlie point source was the reflection of the light of Earth, from the 
oceans of the Moon. 

Sometimes he thought he could see a kind of shimmer in the 
upper atmosphere of the Moon, at the limb. It could be some kind 
of shield, designed to staunch the slow evaporation of the Moon’s 
new atmosphere. He recalled that Kawasaki Hea\7 Industries, the 
Japanese conglomerate that had driven the colonization of the 
Moon, used to make spacesuits out of spider web. Maybe there 
were spiders up there, in the upper air of the Moon, as here on 
Earth. Maybe the Moon was cocooned in a shell of Kawasaki spi- 
der web, to protect its air. 

Even from here, Malenfant could see Prion craft orbiting over the 
lunar poles. Shuttles climbed up to them from the Moon, perhaps 
laden ivith helium-3 and metals, mined from the Moon’s regolith. 

When tlie Moon was full the light was almost like daylight. The 
wildlife of Earth used the new light: He heard (he croak of amphib- 
ians, the growl of some kind of cat. Tliis changed Moon was work- 
ing on the evolution of species, subtly. 

The Moon was beautiful. And to Malenfant it was as unreachable 
as before Apollo, a thousand years ago. 

He crawled out of his pod one morning, bollix naked. 

There was a man standing there, staring at him, 

Malenfant yelped, and clamped his hands over his testicles. 

The man — no more than a boy, probably — was tall, more than 
two meters high. His skin was copper brown, covered by a pale 
golden hair, so thick it was almost like fur, and his eyes were blue. 
He had muscles like an atlilete’s. He was wearing some kind of breech 
cloth, of a coarse white material. He was canying a sack. 

His neck was thick, like a weightlifter’s. He had a long low skull, 
with some kind of bony crest behind. And he had bony eyebrows, 
a sloping forehead under that blond hair. There w'as a belt around 
his waist, of some kind of leather. It contained a variety of tools, 
all of them stone, bone or w'ood: round axes, cleavers, scrapers, a 
hammerstone. 

He grinned at Malenfant, and emptied out the sack over tlie sand. 
It contained bananas, sw'eet potatoes, and eggs, and in his hands the 
boy carried a bowl of clotted milk. “Eat food hungry eat food,” he 
said. His voice was high imd indist inct , the consonants blurred. 

He had a big projecting jaw — no chin — strong-looking teeth, a 
heavy brow ridge shielding his eyes, a flat ape-like nose. He didn't, 
Malenfant thought, look quite human. But he was beautiful, for all 
that, his gaze on Malenfant direct and untioubled. 

He folded up his sack, and turned and ran off over the sand, a blur 
of golden-brown, leaving a trail of Man Friday footsteps on the beach. 

Malenfant grunted. “Fhst contact,” he said to himself. 

He went to the tree line to do his morning business, then came 
back to the food. 

He settled down to waiting. Man Friday and his compadres smely 
didn’t mean him any harm. Even so, he found it impossible not to 
stay close to his pod, glaring out at the treeline. 

Pie wondered what he could use for weapons. Discreetly, he got 
together a heap of the bigger stones he could gatlier from the beach. 

When liis next visitors came, it was from the lake. 

HE HEARD THE VOICES FIRST. 
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Six canoes, crowded with men and women, came shimmering 
around the point of the bay. He squinted to focus liis new, improved 
eyes. Sever^ of the crew seated amidships were dressed in wliite. As 
they approached he saw what looked like tlie commander, standing 
up in one of the canoes. He was dressed in a bead-worked head-dress, 
above which long white cock’s featliers waved, and a snowy white 
and long-haired goat-skin, with a crimson robe hanging from his 
shoulders. To Malenfant he was a vision out of the Stone Age. But he 
was hunched over, as if ill. 

Malenfant went down the beach to meet them, empty-handed. 

The canoes scraped into the shore, imd the commander jumped 
out and walked barefoot through shallow water to the dry sand. He 
stumbled, Malenfant saw, on legs swollen to the thickness of tree- 
trunks, His face, burned lilack, was swollen up like a football, and 
hairs sprouted from his scalp like weeds; but his gaze was alert and 
searching. He reached out toward Malenfant . There was a stench of 
rotting skin, and it was all Malenfant could manage not to recoil in 
disgust. 

To Malenfant, it looked like an advanced case of radiation poi- 
soning, He already knew there was an anomalous radiation signa- 
ture here. 

Something, he t hought, is going on here. 

'Fhe crew looked to be of all races, from Aryan to Negro. Malenfant 
spotted a few beautiful, golden-haired creatures who looked like his 
Man Friday. 

Tlie commander opened his mouth to speak. His lips parted with 
a soft pop, and Malenfant saw how his mucous membranes were 
swollen up. He began talking to Malenfant in a language he couldn’t 
recognize. Swahili or Kiganda, maybe. 

Malenfant held up his hands. “I'm sorry.” 

The conunander looked startled. “Good God,” he said, “a European 
... I never expected to see another European!" His English was heav- 
ily accented. 

“Not European. American.” 

“You’re a deep traveler.” 

“Deep?" 

“Deep in time. Like me. I left Earth tlie first time in 2151. You?" 
“Earlier,” said Malenfant. 

“Listen, I’m a kind of ambassador from the Kabaka.” 

“Kabaka?” 

“The emperor. Among other duties, I meet travelers. Not that they 
come often." He noticed Malenfant reacting to his condition. He 
smiled, his mouth a grisly gash that exposed black teetli. “Don’t worry 
about this. I fell out with the Kabaka for a while. Most people do. My 
name is Pierre de Bonneville. I used to be French. I went to Bellatrix 
with tlie Prion: Gamma Orionis, 360 light years away. A remarkable 
trip.” 

“Why?” 

He laughed. “I was a writer. A poet, actually. My country believed 
in sending ariists to tlie stars — eyes and ears to bring home the truth, 
the inner truth, of what is out there." 

“Noble stuff.” 

“I rode one of the last Arianes, from Kourou. Vast, noisy affair! But 
when I got home everyone had left. There was nowhere to publish 
what I observed, no one to listen to my accoimts.” 

“I know the feeling. My name’s Malenfant.” 

De Bonneville peered at him. He didn’t seem to recognize the name, 
and that suited Malenfant. 

“I’m just glad to find another human," Malenfant said. 

De Bonneville grinned at tliat. “You’re referring to my golden-haired 
crewmen. Tlie Uprights. Kintu’s children, I call them.” 

“Kintu?" 

“But then, we are all children of Kintu now. What do you want here, 
Malenfant?” 

Malenfant grinned. 'IVavelei's and emperors, history and politics. He 
felt his new blood pump in his veins. He’d been among aliens, away 
from home, too long. Now human affairs, with all their rich com- 
plexity, were embracing him again. 

He said, “Take me to your leader.” 




He had come here down the Nile, he said, from where Cairo used 
to be. Like Malenfant, he’d been drawn, on his return from tl\e stars, 
to the nearest thing to a metropolis the old planet had to offer. It 
sounded like a hell of a trip, and not without its hazards; In AD 3060, 
Africa was a savage place once more. 

“Listen, Malenfant. The boss man here is tlte Kabaka. Mtesa is the 
Kabaka of Uganda, Usogo, Unyoro and Karagwe — an empire three 
hundred kilometers in length and 50 in breadth, the biggest political 
unit in all this pagan world. Things have — reverted — here on Earth, 
Malenfant, while we weren’t looking. Tlte people here have gone back 
to ways of life they enjoyed, or endured, centuries before your time 
or mine, before Ute Europeans expanded across tlie planet.” 



“Eartli is a park.” 

De Bonne\111e grunted. “If you like. But be 
careful. You and I are tme anachronisms. Do 
you understand? These people aren’t like us. 
Tliey have no real sense of history. No sense 
of change; of the possibility of a different 
future or past. The date, by your and my cal- 
endars, may be AD 3060. But Earth is now — 
timeless." He coughed, and hawked up a gob 
of blood- soaked phlegm. 

“What; happened to you, de Bonneville?" 
The Frencluium grinned. “Let me tell you 
how tills country is. We’re like the first Euro- 
pean explorers, coming here to darkest 
Africa, in tlie 19tli-century. *And the Kabaka is 
a tough gentleman. When the traveler first 
enters this country, his path seems to be 
strewn i\ith flowers. Gifts follow one another 
rapidly, pages and courtiers kneel before liim, 
and the least wish is immediately gratified. So 
long as the stranger is a novelty, and his 
capacities or worth have not yet been 
soimded, it is like a hoUday here. 

“But there comes a time when he must 
make return — to fulfill the promise tacitly 
conveyed by his ready and friendly accep- 
tance of gifts and favors from the Kabaka. Do 
you follow me?” 

Malenfant thouglit about it. De Bonneville’s 
speech was more florid than Malenfant was 
used to. But then, he'd been bom a hundred 
years later than Malenfant; a lot could change. 

“No,” he said. “I don’t know what the hell 
you’re talking about.” 

De Bonneville seemed frustrated. “Ulti- 
mately you must pay back the Kabaka for his 
hospitality. If you have weapons with you, 
you must give; if you have watches, or rings, 
or good clothes, you must gi^’e; if you have 
beads, cloth, wire, you must give, give, give! 
And if you do not give liberally, there will be 
foimd other means to rid you of your super- 
fluities. Your companions will desert, 
attracted by the rewards of Mtesa And one 
day, you will find yourself utterly bereft of 
your entire stock — and be stranded here, a 
thousand kilometers from the nearest inde- 
pendent community." 

“And that’s what happened to you." 

“Wlien I stopped amusing him, when I had 
no more to give, the Kabaka dragged me 
before liis court. And 1 — displeased him fur- 
ther. He sentenced me to a month in the 
Engine of Kimera” 

“An Engine?" 

“It is a yellow-cake mine. I was put in with 
the lowest of the low, Malenfant. The sen- 
tence left me — reduced, as you see. Wlien I was released, Mtesa — 
in the manner of the half-civilized niler he is — found me work in the 
court. I am a bookkeeper. The numeracy of these people is mdi- 
mentary, and I was able to devise an accounting system to assist 
Mtesa with tax levees, for wltich he showed inordinate gratitude, and 
I became sometliing of a favorite at the court again, though in a dif- 
ferent capacity. 

“Here's something to amuse you. From my memories of Inca cul- 
ture I recognize the number recording system here, which is like 
the quipu — that is to say, numerical records in knotted strings. 
The Kabaka has embraced this technology. Every citizen in this 
kingdom is stored in numbers: the date of her birth, her kinship 
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I N THE YEAR 3060, REID MALENFANT, RETURNED STAR TRAVELER, 
journeyed into the heart of Africa. His only possession was a 
Space Shuttle pressiue suit, a museum piece manufactured 
a thousand years before, now bimdled into a bag of crudely 
woven vegetable rope. He was seeking the truth about the 
true intentions of the species known as the Prion who, 
although they covered innumerable star systems, had cho- 
sen here — the Solar System — as the site of their greatest, 
but most mysterious, project. 

Malenfant had been back in the Solar System only a few montlis. 
Already it was clear to him that no human being left on Earth knew 
what the hell was going on. 

Pierre de Bonneville, star traveler, and his crew of humans and 
golden-haired hominids spent a night on the beach where Malenfant 
had fallen from orbit. By firelight, the human crew ate dried fish and 
sweet potatoes. The golden-haired creatures served the humans, who 
didn’t acknowledge or thank them in any way. 

The Uprights poked curiously around the charred husk of Malen- 
fant’s re-entry pod. Then they settled down away from the others. They 
built their own cnide fire, and cooked something that sizzled and 
popped with fat; to Malenfant it smelled like pork. 

The crew called the golden-haiis “Uprights.” The boy who Malenfant 
had dubbed “Fiiday" turned out to be called Magassa. 

De Bonne\dlle started drinking a frothy beer he called pombe, of 
fermented grain. Within an hour he was bleary-eyed, thick-tongued, 
husky-voiced. 
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through birth and marriage, the contents of her granaries and ware- 
houses. You see the irony, Maienfant. We travelers return from the 
stars to find ourselves washed up in this dismal post-technological 
future — a world of illiterates — and yet I find myself a prisoner 
of an empire that lists the acts of every citizen as pure unadorned 
numbers. This may look like Eden to you; in fact it is a dread, soul- 
less metropolis!" 

The Uprights were laughing together. Maienfant could hear their 
voices, oddly monotonous, their jabbered speech. 

“Their talk is simple,” Maienfant said. 

“Yes. Direct and nonabstract. Sweet, isn’t it? About the level of a 
six-year-old human child.” 

“Wliat aie they, de Bonneville?" 

“Can't you tell? They make me shudder. They are physically beau- 
tiful, of course. Tl\e women are sometimes compliant. Here. More 
pombe?” 

“No.” 

They sat in the cooling night, an old man and a cripple, stranded 
out of time, as in the distance the Uprights clustered around their 
fire, tall and elegant. 

ALENFANT AGREED TO TRAVEL WITH PIERRE DE 
Bonneville to Usavara, the hunting village of 
the Kabaka, emperor of Uganda, and from 
tliere to the capital, Rubaga 
Rubaga. The source of those radiation 
anomalies Maienfant had observed from orbit 
If Maienfant was going to find out what the 
Prion were up to, it would be there, 

The next day they rowed out of the bay. De 
Bonneville’s canoe was superb, and Magassa, 
the Upright, drummed an accompaniment to 
the droning chant of the canoe-men. 

Maienfant, sitting astern, felt as if he had wandered into a theme park. 

About two kilometers along the shore from Usavara, the hunting 
village, Maienfant saw what had to be thousands of Waganda — 
which was, de Bonneville said, this new race’s name.for themselves 
— standing to order on the shore in two dense lines, at the ends of 
which stood several finely dressed men in crimson and black and 
snowy white. 

As the canoes neared the beach, arrows flew in the air. Kettle and 
bass drums sounded a noisy welcome, and flags and banners waved. 

When they landed de Bonneville led Maienfant up the beach to the 
great standard, near which stood an old woman, short, and bent. She 
was dressed in a crimson robe covering a white dress of bleached cot- 
ton. De Bonneville kneeled before this figure and told Maienfant she 
was the Katekiro: a Prime Minister to the Kabaka. 

The Katekiro’s face was a wizened mask. When she looked closely 
at Maienfant, her eyes widened, and she turned away. 

“Holy shit,” said Maienfant. "Nemoto." 

She would not meet his eyes. 

De Bonneville w'atched him curiously. 

The Katekiro motioned with her head and, amid a clamor of beaten 
drams, Maienfant and de Bonneville walked into the village. 

They reached a circle of grass-thatched huts siurounding a large 
house, which Maienfant was told would be his quarters. They were 
going to stay here a night, before moving inland. 

Grass huts. Maienfant, cradling his NASA pressure suit under his 
arm, felt utterly disoriented, as if he’d passed through some invisible 
Saddle Point gateway, into a Victorian past. 

Tlte presence of Nemoto, a human being he’d known a thousand 
years before, somehow only enhanced his sense of the bizarre. 

A runner was sent to the Kabaka to inform him that the traveler 
should be made welcome. The Katekiro, Nemoto, left as soon as she 
could, and Maienfant didn’t get to speak to her. 

Wlien he emerged from his hut he found gifts from the Kabaka: 
bunches of bananas, milk, sweet potatoes, green Indian com, rice, 
fresh eggs, and 10 pots of raaramba wine, 

It was ridiculous. 



He laughed, picked up a pot of wine, and went to bed. 

HE NEXT DAY, THEY WALKED INLAND. 

The road had been prepared for hunting excur- 
sions by the Kabaka Mtesa. It was a level stripe two 
meters wide cutting through jungle and savannah. 
At first the landscape seemed desolate. Maienfant 
worked his way across a vast bowl of grass, the 
mouth of the savannah. There wasn’t much to see. 
Perhaps three kilometers away there was a lake, 
small and brackish, and beyond that a range of hills, 
climbing into mountains. The lower flanks of the 
moimtmns were cloaked in forest, and their sum- 
mits were wreathed in clouds. 

Maienfant heard a remote bellowing. He saw animals stalking 
across the plain, two or three kilometers away. They might have been 
elephants; they were huge and gray, and tusks gleamed white in the 
grey light of the pre-dawn sky. The tusks turned downward, unlike 
the zoo animals Maienfant remembered. 

It was a primal place here, he thought, a place of blood and death. 

“God,” Maienfant said. “What an environment” 

De Bonneville grinned. “Those are deinothmum. The elephant 
things. Genetic archaeology.” 

“Archaeology?” 

De Bonneville wouldn’t explain. 

They moved out of the savannah, and gradually the countryside 
became more attractive. 

Maienfant found himself walking through landscapes of rolling hills 
and placid lakes, gigantic tamarinds and gum-trees, banana groves 
and plantations of ficus. The dome-like huts of the Waganda, the peo- 
ple here, were buried deep in dense bowers of plantains — flat leaves 
and green flowers — that filled the air with the cloying stink of over- 
ripe fruit. 

The sky was an intense blue, the green refreshed by equatorial 
rains, and the heat was lessened by hill breezes and the dense foliage. 

Maienfant tried to observe all this, to memorize the way back to the 
coast. But he found it hard to concentrate on what he was seeing. 

Nemoto: Goddamn. 

Reid Maienfant met Nemoto on the Moon, in the year AD 2020. She 
was just 30. 

Nemoto used to be attractive: her face broad, pale, her eyes black, 
her hair shaved to show the shape of her skull. A cute kid, Maienfant 
had thought, and a good scientist. 

The meeting had changed bofii their lives. Since it had led to Malen- 
fant's jaunt to the Saddle Point linking Sol to Tau Ceti, arguably that 
meeting had changed the world. 

And now here was Nemoto, evidently become a traveler herself, a 
thousand years later. Here they both were, stranded out of time. And 
Nemoto had become a small, wizened woman, her face imploded, 
criss-crossed by grooves. Her remnant of hair was a handful of gray 
wisps, clinging to a liver-spotted scalp. 

A hell of a thing. 

She’d siuely recognized him. But she’d barely acknowledged his 
existence, and during this long walk across Africa, he couldn’t find a 
way to get close to her. 

After three hours’ march from Usavara, they came into view of a 
sinister, flat-topped hill, which cast a brooding shadow across the 
countryside. The hill was crowned by a cluster of tall, conical grass 
huts, walled by a cane fence. This hill-top village, said de Bonneville, 
was the capital, Rubaga 

In the center of the cluster stood a bigger building. Evidently it was 
the Imperial Palace. To Maienfant it looked like a Kansas bam. Foun- 
tains thrust up into the air around the central building, like handfuls 
of diamonds catching the light. 

That struck Maienfant as odd. Foimtains? He was stranded in the 
Bronze Age here, it seemed to him. Now, where did the power for 
fountains come from? 

Anyhow, Rubaga struck Maienfant as a sinister, brooding place, 
out of sympathy with the lush green countryside it ruled. 



fire, tall and elegant. 
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De Bonneville grinned at him, showing blackened teeth. “Welcome 
to Rubaga, the tomb of Kimera, built by Wanparaba Lovely place. ..." 

Broad avenues radiated down Rubaga’s flanks. The big avenues 
blended into lower grade roads, which cut across the countryside. 
Along these radiating roads, Malenfant saw, much of the traffic — 
pedestrians and ox-carts — was directed, toward and away from the 
capital. 

They proceeded up the hill. The ground was a reddish clay. The 
avenue was fenced with tall water<ane set together in uniform rows; 
the back streets leading from one avenue to another were narrow 
and crooked. 

Two of the bigger roads, to east and west, seemed more rutted and 
damaged than the rest, as if they had borne heavy traffic. A caravan 
of several heavy, covered carts, drawn by laboring bullocks, was dig- 
ging its way along the eastern road toward Rubaga It reminded Malen- 
fant of a 20-mule team hauling bauxite out of Death Valley. 

Malenfant saw that the eastern road didn’t ascend the hill itself but 
rather entered a tunnel cut into the hill-side. It looked like it was 
designed for delivering supplies of some sort to a mine or quarry 
inside the bulk, of the hill. 

EOPLE CROWDED THE BY-STREETS, BUT THEY DIDN’T 
show much curiosity about the travelers’ party. 
Evidently a traveler was a big deal out in Usavara, 
out in the sticks, but here in the capital everyone 
was too cool to pay attention. The people, the 
Waganda, wore brown robes or white dresses, 
some with white goatskins over their brown robes, 
and others with cords folded like a turban around 
their heads. 

“So these are the Eloi," Malenfant growled. “I 
wonder where the Morlocks are.” 

But de Bonneville didn’t pick up the reference. 

There wasn’t so much as a TV aerial or a Coke machine in sight. 

To Malenfant, the whole scene was incredible. It was like some 
costume drama He felt as if he’d been transported back in time, to 
1870, as if he’d traveled up the Congo viith Stanley or Livingstone. 

“But you haven’t," de Bonneville warned him. “This is the year 3060, 
remember. We’ve been to the stars and have returned again. Rubaga 
might look primitive, but it’s deceptive. We are living on the back of 
1500 years’ progress in science and teclmology. Plus what we bought 
from the Prion, and others. It’s all invisible — embedded in the fab- 
ric of the world — but it’s here. For instance, thanks to telomerase 
genetic engineering, ageing has been slowed down greatly. The aver- 
age lifespan is up to something like a 150. Tire birth rate is right down 
— you don’t see too many children around, do you?” 

“What about tire Uprights?” 

“What?” 

“What lifespan can they expect?” 

De Bonneville looked irritated. “Hell, I don’t know. Thirty or 40, 1 
suppose. What does it matter? I’m talking about homo sap, Malenfant.” 

Despite de Bonneville’s claims about progress, Malenfant soon 
noticed that mbced in with the clean and healthy and long-lived citi- 
zens there were a handful who looked a lot worse. 

Tliese unclean were dressed reasonably well. Buttoaman,wonrair, 
or child they were afflicted with diseases and deformities. Many of 
them were mottled with blackness about the face and hands. Malen- 
fant counted symptoms; swollen lips, open sores, heads of men and 
women like billiard balls to which mere climips of hair still clung, 
Some of them had skin that appeared to be flal^g away in handfuls, 
and there were others with swollen arms, legs, and necks, so that 
their skin was stretched to a sort of smooth glassiness. 

All in all, the same symptoms as Pierre de Bonneville. To Malenfant 
it sure as hell looked like radiation poisoning. Now, how could tliat be? 

When these unfortunates moved through the crowds the other 
Waganda melted away from them, as if determined not even to glance 
at these unclean ones. 

De Bonneville grimaced at his fellow sufferers. “The Engine of 
Kimera,” he hissed. “A terrible thing, Malenfant” 



But he would say no more than that 

They reached the cane fence surrounding the village at the top of 
the hiU. They passed through a gate. 

De Bonneville said he was going out into the town for some pombe 
beer and a little maramba wine. “I’ve been away a while, and I have 
some catching up to do. Join me." 

But Malenfant was beat and he knew he was culture-shocked, and 
he said no. 

He was led to the house that had been allotted to him. It stood in 
the center of a plantain garden and was shaped like a marquee, with 
a portico projecting over the doorway. It had two apartments. Close 
by there were three dome-like huts for servants, and railed spaces for 
— he was told — his bullocks and goats. 

Useful, he thought. 

The prospect from up here was imperial. A landscape of early sum- 
mer green, drenched in sunshine, fell away in waves. There was a 
fresh breeze coming off the huge inland sea. Here and there isolated 
cone-shaped hills tlirust up from the flat landscape like giant tables 
above a green carpet. Dark sinuous lines traced the winding courses 
of deep tree-filled ravines, separated by undulating pastures. In 
broader depressions Malenfant could see cultivated gardens and 
grain fields. 

Up toward the horizon all tirese details melted into the blues of the 
distance. 

It was picture-postcard pretty — as if Europeans had never come 
here. He wondered what this countryside had seen, how much blood 
and tears had had to soak into the earth before the scars of colo- 
nialism had been healed. 

Not that the land wasn’t developed, pretty intensely. There was, 
for example, that series of artificial waterfalls, glistening in the Sun. 
And farther out Malenfant saw irrigation channels and canals. 

The engineering was impressive, in its way. Malenfant wondered 
how tire Kabaka and his predecessors had managed it The popula- 
tion wasn’t so great, it seemed to him, that it could spare huge nunr- 
bers of laborers from the fields for all tlrese earthworks. 

Maybe they used Uprights, whatever the hell they were. 

Anyhow, he tliought sourly, so much for the pastoral idyll. It looked 
as if homo sap was on the move again, building, building, building. 
Just like always. 

There was no way to get coffee, decaffeinated ok otherwise. 

I N THE AFTERNOON MALENFANT WAS INVITED TO THE 
Palace. The Katekiro came to escort him, evidently under 
orders. 

Come with me." 

It was the first time she’d spoken directly to Malenfant. 
Tlte Katekiro, Mtesa’s Prime Minister, was a Japanese 
woman called Nemoto whom Malenfant had met on the 
Moon, back at tlie dawn of time. And now here she was, 
working for some feudal despot in the middle of Africa 
“Nemoto, I know it's you. ^id you know me, don’t you?" 
“Come on, Malenfant. The Kabaka is waiting." 

“How did you get here? How long have you been here? 
Are there any otlier travelers here?” 

Nemoto wouldn’t reply. 

Tliey approached tire tall inner fence around the Palace itself. He 
wasn’t the only visitor today, and a procession drew up. The ordinary 
Waganda weren’t permitted beyond this point, but they crowded 
around the gates anyhow, gossiping and preening. 

There was a rumbling roll of a kettle-drimi, and the gate was drawn 
aside; and tliey proceeded — chiefs, soldiers, peasants, and three 
interstellar travelers — on into a complex of courtyards. 

Tliere was a wide avenue inside the fence. And at the four cor- 
ners of the fence those spectacular fountains thrust up, 15 meters or 
more, into the air. The water emerged from crude clay piping that- 
snaked into the ground beneath the Palace; Malenfant couldn’t see 
any water-courses. Maybe Uiere were pumps buried in the hill-side. 
Anyhow it was a hell of a thing. 
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Malenfant approached the nearest of the fountains. He reached out 
to touch the water — Christ, it was hol^ so hot it almost scalded his 
fingers — and Nemoto pulled lus arm back. 

Her hand, on his, was leathery and warm. 

The driuns sounded again. They passed through courtyard after 
courtyard until finally they stood in front of a great house of cane 
and straw, the Palace itself. 

It was only a grass hut. But it was tall and spacious, full of light and 
air. It had quarters for, it turned out, Mtesa’s harem and guards. 

Malenfant had been in worse government buildings. 

The heart of the Palace was a reception room. This was a narrow 
hall some 20 meters long, the ceiling of which was supported by two 
rows of pillars. The aisles were filled with dignitaries and officers. At 
each pillar stood one of the king’s guards, wearing a long red mantle, 
a white turban ornamented with monkey skin, white trousers, and 
black blouse. All were armed with spears. But there was no throne 
tliere, nor Mtesa himself. Instead there was only what Malenfant took 
to be a well, a rectangular pit in the floor. 

Maleitfant, the Katekiro, and the assorted chiefs and courtiers, had 
to sit in rows before the open pit. 

Drums clattered, and puffs of steam came venting up from tlie well- 
mouth, and then a grinding, mechanical noise. A platform rose up 
out of the well, smoothly enough. It carried a throne — a seat like an 
office chair — on which sat the lean figure of Mtesa himself, sweat- 
ing, his robes a little runipled, but grinning hugely. His feet rested on 
a cushion, and tlie whole thing rested on a leopard’s skin. Before the 
Kabaka was a polished elephant’s tusk, 

Once again, Malenfant wondered where the energy for these stunts 
came from. 

Mtesa’s head was clean-shaven and covered witli a fez; his features 
were smooth, polished and without a wrinkle, and he might have 
been any age between 25 and 35. His big, lustrous eyes gave him a 
strange beauty, and Malenfant wondered if there was Upright blood 
in there. 

Mtesa’s vizier and scribes came forward to kneel at his feet, and lus 
chiefs and courtiers approached him. Some kissed the palms and 
backs of his hands; others prostrated themselves on the ground. 

After this ceremony the courtiers went off to seats in order of 
rank, until two rows of seated men had formed up along the caned 
walls of the hall. The hall’s center was left vacant for the approach 
of petitioners and claimants, and the approach of travelers, like 
Malenfant. 

The business of the afternoon was a bunch of petitioners and 
embassies, each of which Mtesa handled with efficiency — and, when 
he was displeased, brutality. Sometimes the ‘Lords of the Cord' were 
called fonvard: big, beefy guards, whose job was to clr^ away the 
source of Mtesa’s displeasure by ropes about the neck. It was, Malen- 
fant thought, one heU of a management technique. 

A girl stood at Mtesa’s elbow. She was tall, dressed in white, her 
hail' dark, but she had the broad neck and downy golden fur of the 
Upright. She couldn’t have been more than 15. She moved like a cat, 
and — thought Reid Malenfant, dried-up 88 year-old star voyager — 
she was sexy as all hell. But she looked troubled, like a child witli a 
guilty conscience, 

At length Mtesa turned to Malenfant. Through an interpreter, a 
dried-up little courtier, he asked questions. He showed a cliild-like 
curiosity about Malenfant’s story: where and when he had been bom, 
the places he had seen in his travels. 

After a while, Malenfant started to er\joy the occasion. For the first 
time in a thousand years, Reid Malenfant had found somebody who 
actually wanted to hear lus anecdotes about the early days of the U.S. 
space program. 

Mtesa, it turned out, knew all about the Prion, and the Saddle Point 
gateways and, roughly speaking, the dispersal of humanity over the 
last thousand years. He wasn’t uncomfortable with the idea of Malen- 
fant having been bom a millennium ago. But these were abstractions 
to him, since the Prion didn’t intervene in affairs on Earth — not 
overtly anyhow — and Mtesa was more interested m what profit he 
could make from him. 



But Malenfant wondered how many more generations would pass 
before only the kings and coiutiers knew the tme story of mankind, 
while everyone else forgot and subsided to flat-Earth ignorance. 

Mtesa offered Malenfant various gifts, and an invitation to stay as 
long as he wished, and dismissed Itim. 

The Katekiro, Nemoto, got away from him as soon as she could. 

That evening, alone in his villa, Malenfant started to feel ill. 

He couldn’t keep down his food. He felt as if he were miming a 
fever. And his hand hurt: there was a burning sensation, deep in the 
flesh. 

In the bubble helmet of his EMU, he studied his reflection. He didn't 
look so bad. Maybe a little glassy about the eyes. 

Maybe it was the food. Or something to do with that fountain of 
Mtesa’s. 

He went to bed early, and tried to forget about it, 

E PURSUED THE KaTEKIRO. HE TRIED EVERYTHING 
he could think of to break through her dis- 
owning of him. 

Eventually, with every evidence of reluc- 
tance, Nemoto agreed to spend a little time 
with Malenfant. She came to his hut, and they 
sat on the broad, wood-floored verandah, by 
the light of a small oil lamp, and of the blue 
Moon. 

She brought with her a buddha, a squat, ugly 
carving. It was made, she said, of fused regolith 
from the Mare Ingenii. Moonrock, shaped by 
human hands. The wizened little Japanese looked up at the blue- 
green Moon, “And now the regolith is buried under meters of dirt, 
with fat lunar-gravity-evolved earthwomis crawling through it. We 
have survived to see strange times, Malenfant." 

“Yeah.” 

When Malenfant met Nemoto, she was an independent-minded 
young researcher, employed on tlie Moon by Kawasaki Heavy Indus- 
tries. She had stumbled on the first evidence of Prion acdvity in the 
Solar System, infra-red traces in tlie asteroid belt. She had brought 
tliis evidence to Malenfant — a former Shuttle astronaut, a notorious 
obsessive about getting back into space, with \1sions of the progres- 
sive colonization of star systems. 

Something had happened then, some fusion of Nemoto ’s evidence 
with Malenfant’s own vision, which had turned into an obsession for 
Nemoto. And now here she was, a thousand years later, actually 
physically older than Malenfant, still gripped by the same damn 
obsession. 

Nemoto was small, shrunken, her face a leathery mask, as if with 
age she was devolving to some earlier proto-human form. 

Malenfant felt obscurely guilty about the whole thing. It was as if 
he’d destroyed her life for her, her chance for happiness. 

But his first wife had always said he took too much responsibility 
for other people. Tliey made tlieir own choices, she’d said. 

They talked, but Nemoto was no cicerone. The only way he could 
get information out of her was to listen to her rehearse her obses- 
sion with her former employers, Kawasaki Heavy Industries, and 
the Prion. 

Of course, Nemoto might not be simply pai'anoid about the Prion 
and their intentions. She miglit actually be right. 

Whatever, he listened. 

Malenfant described what he’d seen of Earth, from orbit. 

“Planetary engineering,” said Nemoto. “A project that has already 
lasted a thousand years, designed to repair a biosphere which we 
humans shattered.” Her mask-like face was blank. “I blame myself. 
And the rest of the gerontocrats. We lived long enough to gain power, 
but no more wisdom, Malenfant, when we were bom, humans could 
command only a thousandth of the energy budget of Earth, the 
energy of the infalling sunlight. And yet already we were able to 
reshape the fundamental biogeochemical cycles that sustain Earth. 
By the time I left, for my own voyage to the stars, that fraction had 
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increased 10-fold. It \\'as like a limited nuclear exchange, going off 
in the atmosphere, every year. No wonder the biosphere collapsed." 
“The ice.” 

“Yes. There was massive glaciation. Wiite Earth, MaJenfant, asta- 
ble climatic state. Order collapsed; agriculture became impossible 
away from tl\e Equator. Governments and corporations fled. Billions 
died, Malenfant.” She peered up at the glowing Moon. “Kawasaki 
Heavy Industries, squatting up on tire Moon like some malevolent 
spider, watched it all.” 

“Why did you leave Earth? I met you on the Moon, but you were 
hardly the explorer type." 

“I lost power,” she said. Tliat was all she'd disclose before she went 
back to talking about Kawasaki Heavy Industries. “Malenfant, 
Kawasaki are in league with the Prion. Tliey have been for centuries. 
I am convinced of it. Kawasaki brouglit the Prion to Eaith, to begin 
the long regeneration of the planet,” 

“A thousand-year project. Beyond the planning horizon of any 
human.” 

“But not,” she said sourly, “beyond the Prion. And, it seems, not 
beyond Kawasaki Heavy Industries. Malenfant, when I still had influ- 
ence, I struggled to keep the Prion out of the inner System. In my 
time they had already reached Pluto, building, building. They’re prol> 
ably still there, after a thousand years. I recruited tlie people called 
the Yolgnu. I established Kasyapa Townsltip — ” 

“On Triton.” 

“Yes, It was a beaclihead, to keep tlte Prion from expanding their 
industrial activities inward from Pluto, hopping from ice moon to ice 
moon. I failed. We were — contained. Away from Kasyapa, which 
flourishes, tliere are only a handful of human settlements beyond the 
asteroids. There are, I am told, Russians still on Mai’s, and there is tl\e 
Kawasaki Moon. Other than that, nothing. Triton was byiiassed, and 
my design failed. The Prion are hei-e.” 

“Nemoto, is it so bad? After all, the Prion are fixing Earth for us. 
You could say tliis is a — Utopia.” 

Nemoto scowled. “You’ve been away too long. Earth is a pai k for 
Kawasaki executives. They come dovm in their shuttles and hunt the 
megafauna. The deinothernm, for instance, the big elephants. And 
then you have the situation here, in Rubaga Some Utopia You don’t 
sound like an American any more, Malenfant.” 

“Tliere is no more America You have to deal with tilings as they are.” 
“Do I? Malenfant, there are Prion factory drones working on 
Earth — ” 

“I saw them.” 

“They are working far beyond the surface mines. Tliey are work- 
ing in the deepest layers of Ae crust. There are Prion drones follow- 
ing the slow slide of the rocks, Malenfant, deep into the subduct ion 
zones beneath the continental plates.” 

“How the hell do you know that?” 

“I believe the Prion intend to terraform the planet.” 

“Terraform?” 

“Or the analogy. Make it fit for tlieir liabitation. Why not? It is a rich 
world still, with fruitful geochemical cycles, the deepest gravity well 
between the Sun and Jupiter, A handsome prize, for the cost of melt- 
ing a few glaciers. Before I departed for the stars, I imagined w’e were 
destined for a thousand-year w^ar with the Prion. But now a thousand 
years have elapsed, and the war continues.” She raised a fist to the 
Moon. “And up there, out of our reach, are the traitors who are mak- 
ing us lose. Kawasaki Heavy Industries.” 

“They’re your people.” 

She grimaced; it might have been a grin. “Japanese, you mean? Tlie 
worlds up there are not like Earth — not even the Moon — and it’s 
been a long time. Malenfant, whatever is running Kawasaki now is no 
longer Japanese. It, they, may no longer be human.” 

“So what ai e you going to do about it?” 

She shrugged. “I am an old woman. I was an old w'oman a thousand 
years ago. All I can do now is survive, here, in this absurd little king- 
dom. I have nowhere to go.” 

“Like de Bonneville.” 

Her face was stony. 



“No. I am not like de BonneviUe. But I am trapped. It doesn’t do 
any good to struggle, Malenfant.” 

“It doesn’t,?” 

“We’re stuck here. Don’t you understand? Tliis is tlie end of the road. 
We’ve nowhere else to go. We can't even get to the Moon, or orbit 
There isn’t a single danui spaceship anywhere on the surface of Earth.” 
Tliere was, he suspected, something she wasn’t admitting. 

“Tliere must be some way out. A way off the planet” 

She hesitated, her mouth working. “Actually,” she said, “there is.” 

/ thought so. 

“But it’s useless, I don’t even have a pressure suit.” 

“But Ido.” 

She scarcely moved, as if trying to mask her reaction. She was like 
a statue, some greater Moonrock buddlia herself. 

A moth was beating against the lamp. She reached up now, and 
encased the moth in one gnarled hand. She crushed it, and showed 
tlie fragments to Malenfant. 

Flakes of mica wing. The sparkle of plastic. What looked like fine 
engine oil. 

"The Prion," Nemoto said. “They are here, Malenfant. They are 
everywhere, building, building.” 

E WAS WAKENED BEFORE DAWN. 

De Bonneville’s ruined face loomed over him 
like a black moon, tlie sweet stink of pombe on 
his breatli. “Malenfant. Get out of there. Tliey're 
hunting.” 

“WTio?” 

“You’ll see." 

A sticky, moist heat hit Malenfant as soon as 
he left his hut. He walked down the broad hill, 
after de Bonne\11ie, working through a hierarchy 
of smaller and more sinuous paths, until there 
was savannah grass under his feet, long and 
damp witli dew. Wagandans were following them, men and women 
alike, talking softly, some laughing. 

There were still some stars above. Malenfant saw a diffuse light, 
clearly gi*een, tracking across the southern sky: it was a Tree, a liv- 
ing satellite, populated by post-humans, floating above this primeval 
African landscape. 

De Bonneiille cast about and pointed. “There’s a track — see, 
w’here the grass has been beaten down? It leads tow’ard that lake. 
Come. We will walk." And, without waiting for acquiescence, he 
turned and led the way, limping and wheezing, his pains evidently 
forgotten in his eagerness for the spectacle. 

Malenfant followed, tracking through the long damp grass. He saw 
a herd of the elephant analogues, the deinolherium. But they 
seemed imaware of the humans. From a stand of trees, Malenfant 
thought he saw a human face peering out at them; but it resolved 
itself into the scowl of a cat — perhaps a lion — with long saber 
teeth protmding over its lower jaw. De Bonneville said it was a 
megantereon. In the lake aliead, he saw what looked like flamin- 
goes. And he almost tripped over a lizard, hiding in the undergrowth 
at his feet; it was a foot long, with three sharp horns protruding from 
its crest. It scampered aw'ay from him and then sat in the grass, its 
huge eyes fixed on him. 

They passed a skull, perhaps of an antelope, bleached of flesh. It 
had been cracked open by a stone flake — little more than a shaped 
pebble ~ embedded in a pit in the bone. Malenfant bent down and 
prised out the flake with liis fingers. Was it made by the Uprights? It 
seemed too primitive. 

De Bonneville grabbed his arm. “Look. There.” 

Perhaps a half-kilometer away, a group of what looked like big 
apes — muscular, hairy, big-brained — was gathered around a car- 
cass. Malenfant could see curved horns sticking out of the skull; 
maybe it was another antelope. In the dawn light the hominids were 
working togetlier with what looked like handheld stone tools, to 
strip and butcher tlie carcase. A number of them were keeping watcli 
at the fringe of the group, throwing rocks at circling hyenas. 
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Malenfant said, “Is this what you brought me to see?” 

De Bonneville snorted with contempt. “These? No. They are not 
even hunters. They waited for the hyenas or jackals to kill that 
sivathenujn, and now they steal it for themselves." 

To Malenfant’s left, crouching figures were moving forward 
through the grass. In the gray light, Malenfant could make out golden 
skin, flashes of white cloth. It was Magassa, and more of his people, 
moving toward the ape-like scavengers. 

“Now,” de Bonneville hissed. “Now the sport begins.” 

“What are they, de Bonneville?” 

He grinned. “You said Earth was a park. Maybe. When the big 
depopulation began, around 2300, various agencies — not all of them 
terrestrial — did some experinrents to restore the biodiversity loss 
caused by the agricultural and industrial periods. What do you know 
about parsimony analysis, Malenfant? 

“TeUme.” 

“A type of genetic evolution analysis. All done with computers. 
DNA erodes with time, so it is impossible to restore the DNA of lost 
species directly. But you can study the structure of genes, which are 
cellular instruction manuals for making proteins and — ” 

“I know what genes are.” 

“Genes evolve. But you can deconstmct that evolution if you have 
access to the evolutionary products. You can track backwardsto find 
the common gene from which all the products descended; the prin- 
ciple is to seek the smallest number of branch points from which the 
present family could have evolved. When you have the structure you 
can recreate the ancient gene by splicing synthesised sequences into 
modem genes. You see?” 

“So Magassa — ” 

“ — is a once-extinct hominid, recreated here, in tire year AD 3060. 
Magassa is Homo Erectus. And there are tigers once more in India, 
and manunotlrs in the north of Europe, and roaming the prairies of 
North America once more are many of the megafauna species 
destroyed by the first settlers . . . 

“Quite something, isn’t it, Malenfant? Tm sure you didn’t expect to 
find tlris on your return to Eartli; the lost species of the past, restored 
to roam the empty Earth, here at the end of time.” 

“Homo Erechis. My God.” 

De Bonneville laughed sourly. 

“A meaningless technologic^ stunL Magassa can speak, to some 
extent” 

“I know.” 

“His speech mechanism is closer to nonhuman primates. Still, he can 
make himself understood. Look into M^assa’s eyes, Malenfant, and 
you will see a true consciousness — far more developed than any ani- 
mal’s — but a consciousness lacking much of the complexity, and dark- 
ness and confusion, of om own. Magassa is like a sb(-year-old child. 
The Uprights seem to have evolved some kind of lingo of their own." 
“Is anyone studying it?” 

De Bonneville looked at him curiously. “No. Wliat would be the 
point? Perhaps you don’t understand. Science is dead, Malenfant We 
don’t ask questions like that any more. Who cares, anyhow? Tliese are 
only Uprights. But . . .” He looked more thoughtflil. “I sometinres won- 
der if Magassa has a soul. Is there still a Pope, somewhere on Earth 
or the Moon, concerned with such issues, perhaps declaring Maga- 
ssa an abomination even now? But Magassa himself would not frame 
such questions; without our full inner awareness, he would lack the 
ability to impute consciousness in other beings, and so could not 
envisage consciousness in nonhuman animals and objects. That is to 
say, he would not be able to imagine God.” 

Malenfant watched Magassa’s band, a hunting party oiHomo Erec- 
tTis, stalking easily across the plains of Africa in this year AD 3060. 
“You envy him," Malenfant said. 

“Yes. Yes, I envy Magassa his calm sanity. Well. They ntake good ser- 
vants and laborers. And the women — Wait. Watch this." 

Magassa stood suddenly, whooped, and brandished a torch, which 
burst into flame. 'The other Uprights stood with him and hollered. 
Tlieir high, clear voices carried across the grassy plain to Malenfant, 
like the cries of gulls. 



The hominids jumped up, startled. With bleating cries they ran 
away from the Uprights with their fire, abandoning the antelope. 
But Malenfant saw that one of the hominids was a little more 
courageous — a female — she reached back and tore a final strip 
of flesh from the carcass before fleeing with the others, flat breasts 
flapping. 

Malenfant wasn’t surprised when more Uprights burst out of the 
grass before the fleeing hominids. It was a simple trap, but obviously 
beyond the hominids’ mental grasp. 

The hominids hesitated for a second, like startled sheep. Then they 
bunched together and kept on niiming. 

They forced their way right through the cluster of Uprights, who 
hailed stones and bone spears at them. Some of the weapons struck 
home, with a crunching violence that startled Malenfant. But as far 
as he could see all the hominids got through. 

All, that is, except one: the female who had hung back, and who 
was now a few dozen meters behind the rest 

The Uprights closed around her. She fought — she seemed to have 
a rock in her clenched fist — but she was overwhelmed. The Uprights 
fell on her, and she went down in a forest of flailing arms. 

Her fleeing companions didn’t look back. 

De Bonneville stood up, his blackened face slick with sweat, 
breatliing hard. 

HE Upright, Magassa, came stalking out of the 
pack, with a corpse slung over his shoulder. He 
approached de Bonneville. He had blood on his 
teeth and on tl\e golden fur of his chest. 

The body was about the size of a 12-year-old 
child’s, Malenfant guessed, coated with fine dark 
hair. The arms were long, but the hands and feet 
were like a modem luunan’s. The brain pan was 
crushed, a bloody mess, but the face was promi- 
nent: a brow ridge, a flat ape-like nose, the jaw 
protruding, big front teeth. That tool was still 
clutched in this female’s hand; it was a lava peb- 
ble, cmdely shaped. 

Tlie head, in life, had been held up. This was a creature that had 
walked upriglit. 

Magassa dumped the corpse at de Bonnerille’s feet and howled his 
triumph. 

“What the hell is this, de Bonneville? Is it human?” 

De Bonneville looked startled. “Of course not. It is habiline. 
Another reconstruction: Handy Man, from two million years ago. 
Even less conscious, less self-aware, than our Upright friends.” 

“Homo Habilis.” 

“Malenfant, every species of extinct hominid is represented on this 
big roomy world of ours. I was pleased to see t he prey was habilines, 
tills morning — the Australopitliecines can run, but are too stupid for 
good sport — ” 

“Get me out of here, de Bonneville.” 

De Bonneville’s ruined eyes narrowed. “So squeamish. So hypo- 
critical. Listen to me, Malenfant. This is how we lived. There are 
those who would say this is Utopia, Malenfant: humanity spread 
among the stars, and Earth restored to Eden. What more could you 
ask for?” He kicked the habiline corpse. 

Tlie Upright took a rock from his belt and started to hammer at the 
back of the dead habiline’s skull. He dug his fingers into tlie hole he 
made, pulled out gray material, blood-soaked, and crammed it into 
his mouth. 

“Erectus supplanted Habilis once before. Perhaps there were 
scenes like this: The son slaying the mother. Sometimes they rape 
before the kill. Nature red in tooth and claw — eh? Think of it, 
Malenfant! You and I have traveled to the stars. And yet, all the time, 
we carried the Old Men with us, deep in our bones, waiting to be 
recalled ” 

Reid Malenfant knew, at last, that he had truly come home. He 
turned away from the habiline corpse. 
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Kiniera’s 




PART 



In the year AD 2040, Reid Malenfant — Shuttle astronaut, bom 
before John Glenn orbited Earth — confronted the Primi. 

Alone in an improvised ship, doggedly resisting the depredations 
of microgravity, Malenfant had sailed one tlwusand astronomical 
units from Earth. He had donned his museum-piece Space Shuttle 
EVA suit and floated out from his craft, and so, defenseless, had 
become the first human being to pass thivugh a Saddle Point gateioay. 

It had, he supposed now, taken a lot of courage. 

Now, in AD 3060, the journey he faced was much less than a thou- 
sand AU: no more titan a few kilometets, in fact, actvss a lifeless 
patch of African gtvund. But he would have to put on his suit again, 
his museum-piece NASA EMU. It teas all the protection he had. And, 
like thatfnst lime, he was going into the unknmun. 

He ivondered if he still had the courage he'd shown, all those 
years ago. 

He strode toivard the Breath of Kimera, a NASA astronaut walk- 
ing across this African hill-top, in this year AD 3060. 

There were three returned star travelers in Rubaga, capital of 
Uganda: Malenfant himself; the Katekiro, Mtesa’s Prime Minister, 
Nemoto — a Japanese woman Malenfant had first met on the Moon in 
the year 2020 — and the Frenchman called Pierre de Bonneville, who 
had brought Malenfant here. 

Soon after the Upright hunt, de Boimeville disappeared. 

On his own, Malenfant tried to do some exploring. He wandered 



around the court, the streets outside, even out into the country. But 
he learned little. 

The Waganda, the people here, were incurious, even of the sleek 
biocomposite coverall he wore, a gift from the Bad Hair Day 
space twins. 

Anyhow, he tired quickly, and his hand still ached. Maybe those 
Bad Hair Day twins hadn’t done as good a job on him as tliey tliought. 

The days wore on. 

By instinct he was a pilot, not an explorer. He had given himself a 
goal — to figure out what the Prion were doing — and he was frus- 
trated not to be getting any closer. 

When he thought about it, Pierre de Bonneville — for all he was an 
asshole — was the only person in all this dead-end world who had 
tried to help him, to give lum information. And besides, de Bonneville 



was a man from Malenfant’s own era, a fel- 
low traveler who was maybe in trouble. 

He started campaigning, with the Kabaka 
and the Katekiro, to be allowed to see de 
Bonneville. On his third morning in Rubaga, 
Nemoto summoned Malenfant from his villa 
Impatient and reluctant, she said she had 
been ordered to escort Malenfant to de Bon- 
neville. 

It turned out he was being held in Kimera’s 
Engine, the mysterious construct buried in a 
hill-side at the heart of this grass-hut cjqiital. 

Today a new party of conscripts was to be 
taken into the Engine; it was an opportunity 
for Malenfant to come along, if he wished. 
“But I don’t advise it, Malenfant” 

“Why? Because it’s dangerous? I’ve seen de 
Bonneville. I know how ill he is — ” 

“Not just that What do you hope to achieve 
with this?” She looked at him out of eyes like 
splinters of lava. “I know the questions you 
have; What’s going on here? What are we 
supposed to do now? Whei-e do we go? I don’t 
have any answers, Malenfant Nor does any- 
body else. In fact there are no answers to find. 
Nobody before our day knew the future, the 
meaning of things; why do you think you are 
different? I survive, as best I can. That’s what 
you should try to do. Find a place here, a 
niche you can defend. What else is there?” 
“You don’t believe that” 

“Malenfant — ” 

“Take me to de Bonneville.” 

Nemoto led Malenfant from the Palace 
compound, and out into Rubaga. They fol- 
lowed streets — little more than tracks of dust 
— which wound between the huts of grass, 
toward tlie central dominating flat hill-top. 

After a while the huts became fewer, and 
they moved into a deserted area at the center 
of the plateau. From here Malenfant could see 
Rubaga was set out like an annulus, and this 
centrd area — maybe a kilometer in diameter 
and fringed by huts — was bare rock and soil, 
free of grass, bushes, insects, or bird-song. 
Even the breeze from Lake Victoria seemed 
suppressed here. It looked, he thought, as if a 
neutron bomb had gone off here. 

At the rim of the central desolation there 
was a small party waiting. There were two pris- 
oners, both young women, naked save for loin- 
cloths, with tlieir hands tied behind their 
backs. They returned his stare duUy. There was 
a single guard, who acknowledged Nemoto. 
They marched on into the grim terrain. Nemoto was silent, her 
resentment apparent in every gesture and step. 

As the Sun climbed, tlie heat shimmered up from the lifeless earth. 
The guard retted a stony silence, and the prisoners stumbled across 
the scorching rock. Malenfant saw they’d both been beaten severely 
enougli to lay open tlie skin over tlieir spines. 

I’ve come a long way, thought Malenfant, for this: a walk into hell, 
with two of the damned. 

Malenfant had been ill during the night, and hadn’t got much sleep. 
He was feeling queasy, shivering. The prisoners’ untreated wounds 
appalled him. And the landscape didn’t help. The ground here was 
like a little island of death, in this ocean of life. 

At last they reached the heart of the central plain. They came to a 
wide, deep well set in the ground. There were steps cut into the rock 
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here, which spiraled around the cylindrical inner face of the well. In 
the low light of the morning Malenfant could see the steps for the 
first 50 meters or so, and beyond that, only darkness. 

Nemoto began to clamber down the steps. She walked like the stiff 
old woman she had become, her gaudy court plumage incongruous 
in the shadows. Malenfant followed more slowly. So I get to meet the 
Moriocks, he thought. 

He wished he had a gun. 

Within a few minutes they’d come down maybe thirty metres — the 
open mouth of the well was a disc of blue sky, laced with liigli clouds — 
and Nemoto rapped on a wooden door set in the wall. 

The door opened. Beyond, Malenfant saw a lighted chamber, a 
rough cube dug out of the rock, lit up by rush torches. At the door 
stood one of the king’s guards. He looked like George Foreman, a pil- 
lar of bone and muscle, overlaid by fat and leathery skin. Nemoto 
spoke briefly, and the guard, after a hostile inspection of Malenfant, 
let them through. 

Nemoto led Malenfant across the room. 

The room was 30 meters wide. The heat was intense, and the 
smoke from the torches was thick, despite air passages cut into the 
walls. Pallets of wood and straw were arranged in rows across the 
floor, and Malenfant had to step between them to make his way. The 
pallets were covered by grimy blankets; and on maybe half of them 
lay invalids. 

All of the inmates here seemed wasted by the disease that had 
afflicted de Bonneville, to a greater or lesser degree. Patches of skin 
were burned to blackness, and there were some people with barely 
any skin left at all. Malenfant saw heads free of hair — even eyelashes 
and eyebrows were missing as if burned off — and there were limbs 
swollen to circus-freak proportions, and broken and bleeding mouths 
and nostrils. 

Every\vhere tliere was the sweet stench of vomit, and of corrupt 
and decaying flesh. Malenfant grabbed a handkerchief from his 
pocket and held it over his face. 

It was like a field hospital, he thought, some ghastly echo of Viet- 
nam. But there had been no war — and besides there were men, 
women, and children here. 

The eyes that met Malenfant’s flickered with only the dullest 
curiosity. 

There were attendants here, but as far as Malenfant could see they 
were all Uprights; Homo Eiectus, reconstructed from genetic fossils 
in the DNA sequences of homo sap, tall and naked and golden-furred, 
moving between the sick and dying. There seemed to be no real med- 
ical care, but the Uprights were giving out water and food — some 
kind of thin soup — and tliey murmured comfort, in their thin, con- 
sonant-free voices, to the ill. 

At last Malenfant found de Bonneville. He lay on a pallet, sprawled 
like a rag doll; he propped his head up on a rolled-up blanket and 
stared at Malenfant, his face swollen and burned beyond expression. 

“Malenfant — is it Malenfant? — have you any beer?” He reached 
up with a hand like a claw. 

Malenfant tried to keep from backing away from him. “I’ll bring 
some. De Bormeville, you got worse. Is this a hospital?” 

“A hospital.” He made a grisly sound which might have been a 
laugh. “Malenfant, this is — ah — a dormitory. For the workers, 
including myself, who service the yellow-cake.” 

“Yellow-cake?” 

“The substance that fuels the Engine of Kimera ...” He coughed, 
grimacing \vith the piun of his broken mouth, and shifted his position 
on his pallet. 

“What the hell’s wrong with you? Is it contagious?” 

“No. You need not fear for yourself, Malenfant” 

“I don’t,” Malenfant said. 

De Bonneville laughed again. “Of course you don’t The illness comes 
from contact with the yellow-cake itself. When new workers arrive 
here, they are as healthy as you. Like that child over there. But within 
weeks, or months — it varies by individual, it seems, and not even the 
strongest constitution is any protection — the symptoms appear.” 

“De Bonneville, why did tliey put you back here?” 



“I have a propensity for offending the Kabaka, most efficiently and 
with the minimum of time. So here I am again.” 

“You’re a prisoner?” 

“In a way. 'The guards ensure that the workers are kept here until 
such time as the Kimera sickness takes hold of their limbs and com- 
plexion. Then one is free to wander about the town without hindrance.” 
He touched his blackened cheeks; a square centimeter of skin, a crust 
of it, came loose in liis fingers, and he looked at tJiis latest horror with- 
out shock. “The stigmata of Kimera’s punishment are all too obvious,” 
he said. “None will approach ayellow-cake worker, and certainly none 
will feed or succour him. And so there is no alternative, you see, but 
to return to the Engine, where at least food and shelter is provided, 
there to serve out one’s remaining fragment of life. ...” 

“Who the hell is Kimera?” 

“Ah, Kimera!” he said, and he threw back his ravaged head. 

Kimera, it turned out, was a mythical figure: a giant of Uganda’s 
past, so huge that his feet had left impressions in the rocks, 

“He was the great-grandson of Kintu, the founder of Uganda, who 
came here from the north; and it was Wanpamba, the great-great- 
grandson of Kimera, who first hollowed out the hill of Rubaga and 
entombed the soul of Kimera there. ...” 

And so forth: a lot of poetical, mythical stuff, but little in the way 
of hard fact. 

“This is all bull, de Bonneville.” 

“How perceptive you are. So it may be — you know, they had to 
reconstruct these old myths from the last encyclopedias, for the peo- 
ple had forgotten them — but don’t let the I^baka hear you say it . 
...” De Bonneville’s eyes closed, and he sank back, sighing. 

Nemoto, nervous, plucked at Malenfant’s sleeve. Her mime was 
obvious. Time was up; they should go. De Bonneville protested, but 
Nemoto started to walk away. 

Malenfant didn’t see what choice he had. All the way out, Malen- 
fant could feel de Bonneville’s gaze, locked on his back. 

HE GUARD WAS GOING TO TAKE THE TWO PRISONERS 
onward, deeper into the well. 

Nemoto said, “Come on, Malenfant. We should 
leave now." 

Malenfant peered into the blackness of the well. 
“What’s down there?” 

“Danger. Death.” 

“It is the Engine of Kimera, whatever the hell 
tliat.is. Show me, Nemoto.” 

“Malenfant, you’ll destroy yourself,” 

He studied her. “You know, don’t you? Or you 
think you know. This Engine is the key to this 
whole situation. Maybe it’s even the route off the planet. But you 
don’t have the guts to face it, to see for yourself.” 

Her face was as expressionless as a Moonrock buddha’s. “If you 
want to fry yoim sorry skin, Malenfant, you can do it by yourself.” 

She turned and walked off, leaving him with the prisoners and 
the guard. 

The guard looked at him quizzically. Malenfant shrugged, and 
pointed downward. Once more they descended, down the crude spi- 
ral staircase. 

Soon they were so deep that the circle of open sky at the top of the 
shaft was shrunk to a blue disc smaller than u dime, far above. The 
only light came from irregularly placed reed torches. The stairs them- 
selves were crudely cut and too far apart to make the descent easy; 
soon Malenfant was hot, and his legs ached. 

The prisoners’ faces shone intermittently, taut with fear. 

A hundred meters down, water spouted fnim clay founts, elabo- 
rately shaped, mounted on tlie walls. Tlie water, almost every drop 
of it, was captured by spiral canals that wound around the shaft, in 
parallel to the stairway. The founts gushed harder as they descended 
— water pressure, thought Malenfant — and soon the spiral canals 
were filled with bubbling, frothing liquid, which took away some of 
the staleness of the still air of the well. 

Malenfant was puzzled by the water. He hadn’t noticed any 
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streams or lakes on tlie surface of the hill that might have served as 
the source. 

Anyhow, he was hot as hell. He reached toward a canal to get a 
handful of water. But a dark, bony hand shot out of the darkness, 
pushing liim away. It was one of the prisoners, her eyes wide in the 
gloom, She warned Malenfant, in a crude mime, that the water might 
be lethal. Malenfant thought, then, of the fountains in Mtesa’s court- 
yard, into which he’d happily stuck his hand. 

Besides, Malenfant noted on closer inspection, the water in the 
canal was hot — it actually steamed as it descended, and soon the air 
was like a Turkish bath. 

Malenfant watched the narrow, bleeding shoulders of the prisoner 
who had helped him as she descended before him. Here she was, 
going down into hell, no more titan a kid, and yet she’d reached out 
to keep a foreigner — a tourist, for Christ’s sake — from harm, 

They passed tw’o big exits gouged in tlte rock wall, one to either 
side of tlie cylindrical shaft. The air from these exits was marginally 
less stale than elsewhere. Some kind of air supply? These exits must 
lead to the great avenues from east and west that he’d noticed from 
outside, tunnels that led into the body of the hill-side itself. 

And there seemed to be a breeze blowing down, past his face, into 
the pit itself, as if there was a leak in the world down there. Now, he 
couldn’t figure that out at all. Was there some kind of big extractor 
down there? 

At last the descent becanre more shallow. Maleitfant sunnised they 
were approaching the heart of the hoUowed-out mountain. 

They stopped maybe 15 meters above the base of the well. There 
was no trace of natural daylight left now. They peered down; Malen- 
fant with curiosity, the tvi'o prisoners with loathing and dread. For 
here, if de Bonneville was riglit, was the Engine which was to be their 
executioner. 

Malenfant’s impressions built up slowly. The only light came from 
the flames of rush torches, flickering in that downward breeze. 

He made out a large heap of ore, crushed to powder, contained 
within a rough open chamber hollowed out of tlte stone. Maybe that 
ore was the yellow-cake de Bonneville had talked about. Long spears 
of what appeared to be charcoal — like scorched tree-trunks — stuck 
out of the heap from all sides and above. Tlie channeled water from 
the walls was carried by pipes of clay and poured into the heart of 
the heap. He guessed the heap contained a hundred tons of yellow- 
cake; there were at least 40 charred tnmks protruding from it. 

The chamber was full of people. 

There were a lot of tall Upri^ts, many squat habilines, and some 
W^anda: men, women, and children who limped doggedly through 
the darkness, intense heat, and live steam, serving the heap as if it 
were some ugly god. They hauled at the charcoal trunks, drawing 
them from the yellow-cake, or thrusting them deeper inside. Or else 
they hauled simple wheelbarrows of the yellow-c^e powder to and 
from tlie heap, continually replenishing it. Their illness was obvious, 
even fixim here. 

Peering down from above, it was like looking over some grotesque 
ant-hill, alive with motion. 

The heap was intensely hot — Malenfant could feel its heat burning 
his face — and the water emerged from the base of the heap as steam, 
which roared away through a further series of pipes. There was a lot 
of leak^e, though, and live steam wreathed the heap’s ugly contours. 

The principle was obvious. Tlie heap was an energy source. The 
steam produced by the heap must, by means of simple pumps and 
other pneumatic devices, power tlie various gadgets he’d witnessed: 
Mtesa’s ascending tlirone; the fountains; maybe the water itself tliat 
passed through the system was pumped up from some deeper water 
table by the motive power of the steam. 

There had to be a lot of surplus energy, though. 

And now he made out a different figure, emerging from some 
deeper chamber at the base of the pit. It was a woman. She looked 
like a cross between a habiline and an Upriglit: big frame, thick neck, 
head thrust forward. And she was wearing a suit, of some translucent 
plastic, that enclosed her body, hands, and head. 

The suit was rigid. It was a pressure suit. 



Malenfant was looking at a Neandertal, in a pressure suit. 

Holy shit, he thought. 

There was a flash of light from the hidden chamber, from some 
invisible source. It was pink. 

Neandertals, and pressure suits, and pink light 
Holy shit. 

HE NEXT DAY MALENFANT VISITED DE BONNEVILLE 
again, in his stinking dormitory. Malenfant brought 
him a small bottle of pombe; de Bonneville fell on 
this avidly, jealously hiding it from the other 
inmates of the ward. 

“Listen, Malenfant. Let me tell you how I came 
to tliis pass. It started long before you arrived. . . 

De Bonneville said a gift had arrived for Mtesa, 
the emperor, from Lukongeh, king of the neigh- 
boring Ukerewe. There had been five ivoiy tusks, 
fine iron wire, sbc white monkey-skins, and a canoe 
large enough for 50 crew — and Mazuri, an Upright 
girl, a comely virgin of 15, a wife suitable for the Kabaka 
“Mtesa’s harem numbers five himdred. Mtesa has the pick of many 
lands; and many of the harem are, as I can testily, of the most extra- 
ordinary beauty. But of them all, Mazuri was the comeliest.” 

“Yeah. I think I saw her in the Palace. Mtesa likes her.” 

“She has — " de Bonneville waved his damaged hands in a decayed 
attempt at sensuality “ — she has that oh imal quality of the Uprights. 
Tliat intensity. Wlien she looks you in the eyes, you see direct-into her 
primeval soul. Do you know what I’m tall^g about, Malenfant?” 
“Yes, But I’m 88 years old," Malenfant said wistfully. 

“Mazuri was young, impetuous, impatient at her betrothal to Mtesa, 
a much older man, and a full human at that — ” 

“You screwed the king’s favorite wife. You asshole, de Bonneville. 
And so he stuck you down in the hole.” 

De Bonneville fell silent. 

“Tell me about the Engine." 

“The W'aganda say tlie yellow-cake is suffused with the Breath of 
Kimera,” de Bonneville said, dismissive. “It is the Breath that sup- 
plies the heat. But a given portion of yellow-cake is eventually 
exhausted of its Breath, and we must extract and replace the cake, 
continually.” 

“\Vliat about the tree-trunks?” 

“We must insert and extract the tnmks, according to the instructions 
of — ” he quoted a tenn Malenfant didn’t know, evidently a sort of fore- 
man. “The Breath is invisible and too rapid to have much effect — 
except on the human body, apparently, w'hich it ravages! The tree- 
trunte are inserted to slow down the Breath from the heart of the heap 
— do you see? Then it gets to work on the rest of the yellow-cake. And 
tliat is, in turn, encouraged to produce its own Breatli in response. It’s 
like a cascade, you see — a chain. Like dominoes in a line, the falling 
of one tipping over the next several. But the Waganda can control this, 
by withdrawing their charred trunks; this has the effect of allowing the 
Breath to speed up, and escape the heap liarmlessly — ’’ 

All this confirmed a tlieoiy Malenfant was forming. 

"Yeah. It’s a chain reaction.” 

“What?" 

“And the water? Wliat’s that for?” 

“The emission of the Breath is associated with great heat — that’s 
the point of the Engine, really. The water is a cooling agent, which car- 
ries off this heat before any damage is done to the Engine. And the 
transported heat, of course, turns the water to steam, which in turn 
is harnessed to drive Mtesa’s various toy devices and fripperies.” 
Malenfant heard how de Bonneville’s voice slowed as he said that, as 
if some new idea w'as coming to him. 

“You Uiink it’s the Breatli tliat makes you ill.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Why not otliers? Why not Mtesa himself?” 

“How should I know? Maybe the Breath is contained by the hun- 
dreds of meters of rock within which the Engine is housed. There 
are some cases of illness among the general population, though; and 
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there are elaborate taboos about associating too closely with prod- 
ucts of the Engine — you shouldn’t drink the water that has circu- 
lated through the yellow-cake, for instance.” 

Malenfant remembered how Nemoto had warned him against 
inserting his hands in Mtesa’s fountains. He felt, now, a renewed itch- 
ing in lus own damaged skin. 

Holy shit, he thouglit. If I’m right, I must have just taken a hell of a 
dose myself. 

De Bonneville waved his gnarled hands. The Engine is clearly very 
ancient, Malenfant. The Waganda’s legend says it was constructed by 
an old king, 17 generations before our own ^orious Mtesa It seems 
to me the Waganda have learned how to control their crude device, 
not by proceeding from a body of established knowledge, as we miglrt 
have done, but by trial and error over generations — and expensive 
trial and error at that — expensive in human life, I mean!” 

“Yeah.” 

Malenfant tried to tell de BonneviUe what he’d seen, at the base of 
the pit. The figure in the pressure suit. But de Bonneville was tiring, 
and losing interest. 

“Not human," Malenfant prompted. 

“No. And not habiline or Upri^t either.” 

“Tlien what?” 

“As far as I can tell,” de Bonneville coughed, “somebody down 
there is doing some kind> of project for the Prion. Not that anybody 
here knows anything about that,” 

“Why not humans?” 

“We aren’t smart enough. So it is said. ... Let me tell you of Matuzi. 
I tried to put her aside, when I left Rub^a to meet you. But when I 
returned, full of pombe and the excitement of the hunt, there she was. 
... All, Malenfant, those eyes, that skin, that mouth — ” 

He was found out Mtesa’s fury had been incandescent. De Bon- 
neville was expelled from his position in court — dr^ed, by a rope 
around his neck, out of the Palace by Mtesa’s eager ‘Lords of the 
Cord,’ and subjected to 50 blows with a stick, a punishment severe 
enough to lame liim — and then banished to the lowliest position of 
Rubaga society: to work in the yellow-cake Engines, buried deep 
within the hill-side. 

De BormeviUe grasped Malenfant’s arm with his ruined, claw-like 
hands. “It was all a trap, Malenfant. One accumulates enemies so eas- 
ily in such a place as this! And I — I was always impetuous rather than 
careful. I was led into a trap, and I have been destroyed! Seeing you 
now, a traveler, makes me understand anew how much has been 
robbed from me by these savages. But — ” 

“Yes?" 

His blue eyes gleamed in his blackened ruin of a face. “But de Bon- 
neville shall have his revenge, Malenfant. Oh, yes! his determination 
is sweet and pure. ...” 

Malenfant confronted Nemoto. 

“Nemoto, you know what that damn Engine is, don’t you?" 
Nemoto stared at him. Tell me.” 

“It’s a nuclear pile. A fucking nuclear pile.” 

It all made sense. 

Twentieth-century nuclear fission piles had been simple devices. 
They were just heaps of a radioactive material, such as uranium, into 
which moderators, for example carbon rods, were thrust. The mod- 
erators controlled the rate at which neutrons flowed through the 
core, and so controlled the rate of the chain reaction. “Technical com- 
plexity only comes if you care about human safety: shields, robot 
devices to control the moderators, a waste extraction process, and 
so forth. If you don’t care about wasting human life, a reactor could 
be made much more simply. ..." 

Nemoto nodded. “You are as smart, Malenfant, as when I first 
invited you to the Moon, all those years ago. Yes, the Engine is aprim- 
itive nuclear reactor. It’s just a heap, maybe a hundred tonnes of ‘yel- 
low-cake’ — which is auranium ore — with burned tree stumps used 
as graphite moderators. It must be a geological accident — yellow- 
cake seams inside this hollow mountmn, and some natural water 
stream running over the pile, cooling it Or maybe it started out as a 



manufactured thing, but now its structure has decayed away. The 
Waganda maintain the equilibrium of the pile with their bare hands.” 

“Yeah. But the radioactivity — " 

“Lethal,” she said. “But we’re not living in Clear Lake now, Malen- 
fant. The Waganda accept things we wouldn’t have. The Waganda 
have built a st^Ie social arrangement around their Engine. They keep 
their bloodlines reasonably pure of mutations by stigmatizing any 
individual showing signs of mutation or radiation sickness. It’s a kind 
of symbiosis. The Waganda use the Engine’s energy. But the Engine 
maintains itself by poisoning a proportion of the Waganda popxilation. 
Mostly they use Uprights and habilines anyhow; among the Waganda, 
only Mtesa’s victims finish up in the Engine.” 

“But,” Malenfant said, “What I can’t figure is what happens to all 
the energy. Those toys of Mtesa’s, the fountains and the Caesar’s 
Palace trick throne, can’t absorb more than a few percent. . . . You 
know, don’t you?” 

“I don’t know anything. I am no tourist guide, Reid Malenfant. I 
don't know anytliing.” She looked away from him. “Not for sure, any- 
how. Now leave me alone.” 

ALENFANT WAS WAKENED, RUDELY, BY A 
shuddering of his pallet. His eyes snapped 
open, and he sucked in hot Afiican air. For a 
second he thought he was in orbit: a blow-out 
in the orbiter, a micrometeorite smashing 
through Number Two Wmdow. . . . 

He was alone in the villa, and the grass roof 
was intact. He pushed off liis cover and tried 
to stand. 

The eartli shook, and there was a deep, sub- 
terranean groaning, a roar of stressed rock. A 
quake, then? 

Through tlie glassless windows of the villa, a new light broke over 
Malenfant. He saw a glow, red-white and formless, wMch erupted in 
a gout of fire, over the roof-tops of Rubaga. That fount of flame came 
from the heart of the town, Malenfant saw immediately — from the 
well of Kimera — from the pit of that monstrous Engine. 

Now Malenfant saw grass huts ignite, as tongues of glowing earth 
came licking back to ignite the flimsy constructions. He heard 
screaming, the patter of bare feet running. 

De Bonneville. It had to be. In some way, he’d carried out his 
vague threat. 

Tlie shuddering subsided, and Malenfant was able to stand. By the 
light of the fire, he saw on his astronaut’s Rolex that it was a little after 
3 am. 

He pulled on his biocomposite coverall and stepped out of the villa 

All of the populace of Rubaga appeared to be out on the narrow 
streets: courtiers, peasants, courtesans, and cliiefs, all running in ter- 
ror. The great gates of the capital’s surrounding cane fence had been 
thrown open, and Malenfant could see how the great avenues were 
already thronged with people, mnning off into the countryside. 

Malenfant wondered where Mtesa was. 

He knew what he had to do. If that damn Engine was coming 
apart, if he’d read Nemoto’s hints correctly, there was only one place 
he could go. 

It looked as if his African holiday was over. Time to move on, 
Malenfant. 

He went back into his hut and retrieved his EMU, in its sack of 
rope. With his sack slung over his back, Malenfant set off through 
the capital towai'd the center of the plateau. He had to push his way 
through the panicking hordes of Waganda, who fled past him like 
wraitlis of smoke. 

Nemoto stopped him. She eyed his EMU greedily. 

“You’re going to Kimera,” she said. 

“I have to. If de Bonneville’s wrecked it — ” 

“Do you know what you’re going to find down there? At the heart 
of the Engine?” 

“I think so. I saw the light, Nemoto. The pink light.” 

“Yes.” 
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“But I don't know where it leads.” 

“You will find out." 

“Perliaps,” he said. 

“1 will never know." She raised a bony wrist and brushed spittle 
from her chin. “If I thought that suit would fit me, I would take it 
from you. I would walk into the Engine of Kimera, as you do, and 
confront the enigma at its heart, those mysterious others who 
come and go. ... 

“But it’s impossible, It is my fate to remain here, amusing the 
Kabaka, until tlie telomerase treatments fail, and I die." 

“Maybe there will be more than that.” 

“If you make it, come back and tell me what you find.” 

“1 will,” he said. “If 1 make it.” 

“Yes. Damn you, Malenfant, I wish you’d never come back. I had 
accepted my life here." 

“I understand, I’m sorry." 

“Goodbye, Malenfant." 

“Goodbye.” 

They stood there for a long moment, two relics of an age a thou- 
sand years gone, and then parted. 

By the time he’d reached the dead heart of the hill-top, the 
houses of the Waganda were burning. Even the great grass Palace of 
Mtesa was alight. 

Malenfant hurried into the central plain, away from the scorching 
huts. He reached the blighted zone witir relief; for the first time in 
many minutes, he could ^aw a full breath. 

The fire of Kimera loomed out of the earth before Malenfant, huge 
and angiy tmd deadly; and all around the rim of tlie plain he saw tlie 
glow of Rubaga’s burning huts. 

Christ: He was in the middle of a miniature Chernobyl. It scared the 
shit out of him to think that there was nobody here, nobody, who 
understood what the hell was going on, nobody at the controls. 

And he had to go closer yet All the way in. 

He walked on, his feet heavy, his chest and face scorching in the 
growing heat, his burned hands tingling, and the light of the fire bril- 
liant before him. 

Malenfant closed to within maybe a half-kilometer of the heart of 
the devastation. He’d seen no signs of human life. Already the pain 
in his face imd chest, where he faced tlie fire, was intense, and he 
didn’t see how he could get any closer. He began to circle tlie blaze. 
He stumbled frequently, and his eyes were sore and dry. 

I am, he tliought, too fucking old for tliis. 

Then he saw what looked like an outcropping of rock, inert on the 
ground, maybe a hundred meters closer to the flame, Malenfant 
braved the fire, sheltering his head with his aims, and approached. 

It was de Bonneville. He lay face-down, in the barren earth of 
Rubaga Malenfant could see, from scrabbles in the dirt, tliat he had 
walked until ho could walk no more, then crawled, and at last he had 
dragged himself by his broken fingertips across the ground. 

Malenfant knelt down, and slid his arms beneath the defoimed 
torso. He summoned up the last of his 88-year-old strength. De Bon- 
neiille was disconcertingly light, like a child, and Malenfant was 
able to turn him over, and lay his balloon-like head on his lap. 

His blue eyes flickered open. “Good God. Malenfant. Have you 
any beer?" 

“No. I’m Sony, de Bonneville." 

“You must get away from here. Your life is forfeit, Malenfant, if you 
confront the Breath of Kimera.” 

"I’ll take you with me — ” 

"No,” he whispered. “You know that’s futile. I did it,” de Bonneville 
said, and his eyes slid closed. “I ...” 

“Tlie Engine?” 

“it was the water,” he said dreamily. “Once I made up my mind to 
act, it was simple, Malenfant ... I just blocked the pipes, where they 
admit the water to the well, at the head ofthe spiral channels ...” 

“You blocked the coolant?” 

“All tliat heat, with nowhere for it to go. You know, it took just min- 
utes. I could heal' them ciying and screaming, as the burning, popping 



yellow-cake scorched tlieir bodies and feet, even as they thrust their 
tree-trunks into the heap. It took just minutes, Malenfant ...” 

“Why, for Christ’s sake? Just to get back at Mtesa?” 

“More than that.” De Bonneville tried to lick his lips, but his mouth 
was a mass of popping sores. “It was you, Malenfant. You, a heroic 
figure returned from the deep past! From an age when humans, we 
Westerners, strove to do more than simply exist, in a world aban- 
doned to the Prion. You and I come fi*om an age where people did 
things, Malenfant. My God, we shaped whole worlds. You reminded 
me of that And so I detennined to shape mine.” 

De Bonneville, limping on his already damaged legs, had escaped 
the well minutes before the final ignition and explosion. 

“And was it worth it?” Malenfant asked. “You came back from the 
stars, to do this?” 

“Oh, yes,” de Bonneville said, liis eyes fluttering closed. “For he 
had destroyed me. Mtesa. If I die, his empire dies with me. ...” 

He subsided, and his body grew more limp. 

Dawn light spread from the east, and Malenfant saw a cloud of 
smoke, a huge black thunderhead, lifting up into the sky. 

It um you, de Bonneville had said. My fault, he tliought. All my fault. 
I was probably meant to die, out there, among the stars. It should 
have been tliat way. Not this. 

He cradled de Bonneville in the dawn light, until the shuddering 
breatlis had ceased to rack him. 



R eid Malenfant pulled his battered old NASA 
pressure suit from its sack, one last time. 

He lifted up his Lower Torso Assembly; this 
was the bottom half of his EMU, trousers with 
boots built on, and he squirmed into it. Next it 
was time for the HUT, the Hard Upper Torso. He 
crouched underneath, reached up Iiis ai'nis, and 
wriggled upward. It was stiff and heavy, designed 
for zero gee. Inside the HUT there was a smell of 
plastic and metal. He guided the metal rings at 
his wiiist to mate and click together. He fixed on 
his Snoopy flight helmet, and over the top of tliat 
he lifted his bubble helmet, starred and scratched with use. He 
twisted it into place against the seal at his neck. 

He looked down at himself. He’d done his best to keep the suit 
clean over the years. The EMU was still a respectable white, witli the 
Stars and Stripes still proudly emblazoned on liis sleeve. He still had 
his final mission patch stitched to tlie fabric, for STS-154. Looking 
pMly good far a.n old geezer, Malenfant. 

He walked toward the fire. 

The staiTing of his bubble lielmet made the flames dance around 
and sparkle; it was kind of jiretty. His own breatli was loud in the 
confines of the helmet, and he felt hot, oxygen-starved already, 
although that was probably just imagination. His backpack was 
inert — no hiss of oxygen, no whir of fans — and it was a heavy 
mass on his back. But maybe the suit would protect him a little 
longer. 

He’d just keep walking, as long as he could, and hope something 
turned up. He didn't see w'hat the hell else he could do. 

It didn’t seem long, though, before the heat and airlessness got 
to him, and the work! turned gray, and he pitched forw'ard. He 
got his hands up to protect his helmet, and rolled on his back, 
like a turtle. 

He tried, but he couldn’t, get up. Maybe he ought to crawl, like de 
Bonneville, but lie couldn’t even seem to manage that. 

He was, after all, 88 yeare old. 

He waited. 

The sky got lighter. 



A Saddle point gateway is unassuming. It is just .i hoop of 
silvered metal, uwund a hundred meters ac)x>ss. There are short 
tubes fixed at intervals around the circumference: like guns, point- 
ing inwaid. 
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Their spaceship was lost forever between worlds. 
Only with death could they find a new home, 
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Km he smelled strawberries. 

j|L Round, red, sugar-sweet, all of summer’s essence on 
your tongue. Aunt Althea had grown them in boxes of ster- 

^ ilized and certified dirt for the real-food gourmet mai'ket. 

W ■ But she had saved the best for the two of them. “Never 
g I ^ sell the best,’’ she would say, leaning over to pop a fat, per- 
i feet berry into Siri’s small mouth. “The best are for gifting 

'or eating yom’self.” Tliose berries were probably worth 300 newyen apiece. 

Three hundred. 

A number. 

Numbers evoked impleasant things — ten cold fingers and ten aching 
toes. One head shot full of hangover pain. Drunk, Siri thought. How, when, 
and for that matter, why? She had stopped getting drunk when they had 
started himting her in earnest. That was a long time ago. 

And then she thought... I’m waking up. She tried to laugh, gargled the 
sound in her throat. She had known that they never meant to wake her 
up, had looked Death in the face as they strapped her down and ran tubes 
into her veins. They had mumiured cold, civilized words about cryosleep 
and the high rate of successful revivification. Their lies had peeped like 
deathshead ghosts from their eyes. 

She blinked and light seared her retina. “Fuck,” she said, and sat bolt 
upright. 

She tell asleep sideways, every muscle trembling with weakness, blinded 



by the brilliant liglit. Felt an ami support her and tensed. Felt... a soul’s 
pain, so compelling that she gasped, struggling to control hei'self as 
the arm lowered her with gentle insistence back onto the gurney. 
“Wliere.-.am I?” 

“You’re on the Tomorrow." Tire voice was female and young, but 
that suppressed and tortured dar kness hummed beneath every syl- 
lable. “Just lie back and relax. Reviv is uncomfortable, but it doesn’t 
last long.” 

Tlrey had never told her the name of the slrip they meant to put her 
on. Or her destination. Siri cracked an eyelid just a hair: Tire light still 
hurt, but it didn’t feel like white-hot metal agrrinst her eyeballs anymore. 
“What's it like?” she croaked. “The planet? Can you grow strawberries 
there?” She lauglred again, aird this tinre it alnrost soimded like a laugh. 

Tlrey had waked her after ail. 

“We’re not.. .orbiting a planet.” Fear lanced through the woirran’s 
v'ords now, bright as fork Hghtnirrg. A child’s fright, Siri thouglrt dreanr- 
ily. Monsters under the bed. Falling. The fear was as perfect as the ripe 
curve of Aimt Althea’s strawberries. Blindly, hungrily, she stretched 
out an autorrratic hand. Heard a gasp and the scrape of a chair as tire 
woman retreated. Something was missing from that fright... 

With an effort, Siri forced her eyes open. Tears blurred her vision 
instantly, but she could make out the woman, standing a scant meter 
from the bed. African and Chinese genes, Siri decided. Broad face, 
almond eyes, sensuous mouth. She had fine features and straight 
coarse hair braided tight dowrr the back of her head. Sldn a shade 
dar-ker than Siri’s. Pretty, Siri thought. Like a vase was pretty. Or a 
rose. And yes, very young, altlrough the insignia on her ship-crew sin- 
glet suggested that she was an officer. 

Girl, not woman. Never mind the birthdays. “So what did they tell 
you?” She stretched cautiously, savoring the ache of unused muscles. 
“If I touch you, you’ll die? I'll steal your soul?” She grinned and then 
winced as her dry lips cracked. 

Tire woman lifted her chin. “Well, you did damage people.” 

“I did.” Siri spread her long fingers and frowned at them. And she 
could have killed at least a couple of the agents who had come to 
arrest her, at the end. She had bought an illegal weapon. She still 
wasn’t sure why she hadn’t shot tliem. 

They had certainly destroyed the piece she had been working on. 
It had promised to be one of her best. She looked down at her naked 
body. The woman — girl — had covered her with a sheet, but it had 
fallen to the floor. Sm^l purple bruises marked the places where they 
had inserted the tubes and wires, and bitterness pierced her. “Wiry 
don’t you tell me what’s going on here?” She swung her legs over the 
side of the bed and watched the girl flinch. “Relax, child. I’m not 
working on anything so your mind is safe.” She bared her teeth. 
“What’s your name, anyway?” 

“I...Gema Mugata.” Her assurance overlaid that resonant darkness 
like a rainbowed slick of oil. “I’m Med Tech on the colony ship Tomor- 
row. We.. .we’re stranded.” 

“I’m no Drive mechanic.” Siri stretched again. The pleasure was 
like sex and she ran her fingei-s through her short graying hair, look- 
ing around the tiny cubicle. A medical console lummied to itself at 
the head of the gurney. Inset cupboards lined the walls. Sick bay, or 
the Reviv room. So it had been a mistake after all. “Well, I’m awake 
now. Can I get a shower?” 

“We know you’re not a Tech. And the Drive works fine.” Gema 
crossed her arms. “Our navigator had a heart attack and her replace- 
ment...” She swallowed. “He didn’t revive.” 

Siri looked up, eyes nan'owing at the girl’s spike of grief. Her lover? 

“We need you to navigate.” The words tumbled out. “The colonists 
in ctyo will end up with brain damage long before we get anywhere 
at sub-light speeds. And we’re rumiing out of life-support. We can’t 
wake them. We need an artist.” 

“An artist?” Siri raised her eyebrows. 

“For the Drive.” 

No sense here, but it didn’t matter anyway. Siri shook her head. 
“Let me tell you a story, child. About a world where people are too 
ethical and civilized to kill criminals. Instead of passing a death sen- 
tence, they give the deviant therapy and tiun them into useful citi- 



zens. Only they couldn’t use therapy on me.” She had used the ther- 
apists’ own carefully suppressed feelings against them. To very good 
effect. “Tlrey wanted to kill me, Gema, and they were afraid to do it. 
So they froze me, and they put nre on a colony ship.” She stood and 
smiled down into Gema’s wide eyes. “I bet you weren’t supposed to 
thaw me out. Not until my brain had freezer-burned.” 

“That’s not true.” Color washed across Gema’s face. “You would have 
been revived at your appointed time as the colony established itself.” 
“Sure, honey.” Siri grinned. “Access your reviv program and see if 
I’m even listed on your wake-up schedule. And the World Court 
Judged me to be a criminal, by the way. Not an artist.” 

“It doesn’t matter.” Gema regarded her steadily. “Your...” 

The opening door cut off her words. A man and woman wearing 
similar uniforms erupted into tlie room, moving swiftly right and left 
to flank Siri, short black wands in their hands. Stun wands. Siri 
assessed their hostility and fear and stood very still. Those wands 
could be set to a lethal chaige. A small, stocky woman with cropped- 
shori red hair followed them. 

“Captain,” Siri said. No mistaking that taut authority. “Your secu- 
rity sucks.” She jerked her head at one of the vid-cameyes she’d 
noticed near the ceiling. “I’ve been awake for half an hour.” 

“Gema, what have you done?” The man with the stun-wand turned 
his attention to Siri. “If you’ve hurt her...” 

I know you. Siri examined him. Wliip slender and pale-skinned in 
spite of his dai*k hair and eyes, his face lurked at the edge of memory. 
“Your explanation, Mugata?” the Captain rapped out. 

“She can save us.” Gema lifted her chin defiantly. “She’s an artist.” 
“She’s a monster,” the man growled. 

“She’s our only hope.” 

“Enough.” The Captain didn’t raise her voice, but they both fell 
instantly silent. “What’s done is done.” She eyed Siri. “Now we have 
to decide what to do with you.” 

Captain, oh yes. Control on the surface, and beneath it all the hidden 
guOts and pains of past decisions. “The price of power,” Siri murmured. 

The Captain’s eyes narrowed. “Has our Med Tech told you about 
our situation?” 

“I don’t give a danm, Evalyn.” Siri plucked the name from some- 
one’s tlioughts. “As I told Gema.” 

“I am Captain O’Shea,” the Captain said mildly. “We may still be 
able to draft one of our colonists as navigator." 

“And if you can’t, we’ll talk? Don’t waste your time.” Siri turned back 
to the gurney. “We all die sooner or later. Sooner works for me. Bet- 
ter than waldng up months from now with a head full of mush. You 
can leave now.” She snapped her fingers dismissively. “I’d like to rest.” 
She felt the man move, turned to meet his attack, gathering the 
white lightning of his hatred, like a spear to pierce him. 

“Raoul!” 

He froze at the Captain’s voice, stun-wand a few centimeters from 
Siri’s chest. She froze, too, dai'k years of hiding and hunting split open 
in a nanosecond by that name. 

Raoul. Here. 

“I told you she’s a monster.” He lowered the wand reluctantly. 

He looked so young. But she had been young then, too. Siri spiUed 
his hatred from her mind, her mouth tasting of ashes. For a bitter 
moment, she admired her judges for theii* subtle cruelty. She wouldn’t 
have believed them capable of such a sophisticated vengeance. 

“There are more than sixteen hundred souls on this ship." The Cap- 
tain sounded weaiy “The colonists were picked for their survival 
skills. Artistic talent isn’t a high priority for survival.” 

“Amen,” Siri murmured. The Captain met her eyes. Hers were 
green, cold, the color of dirty sea ice. 

“We vrill lock you in while we come to a decision,” she said crisply. 
“If you don’t cause any trouble, we won’t put you into restraints.” She 
turned on her heel and left the room. 

The otlier three hesitated for a moment. Raoul hated her. The other 
woman was simply afraid. Gema was angry. At her. Siri fingered that 
anger, eryoying the innocence of it “Why hatred?” she asked Raoul 
softly. “And how did they find out?” 

“Let’s go,” he snapped to the others. 
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They shuffled out. Siri stared at the closed door. Could it be coin- 
cidence? She laughed a short bitter note that hurt her throat. That 
indeed could make her almost willing to believe in a vengeful God. 
With a shrug, she lay down on the gurney and sent herself into sleep. 
There was no reason to stay awake. 

^^lESOUND OF THE DOOR STARTLED HER 
■ from an amorphous nightmare. Siri 
H came awake instantly, mnscles tensed 
V for flight, wondering how they had 

_ found her this time... And blinked as Gema’s face 

brouglit her back to the present. “How are you 
■ ^ W feeling?” The Med Tech set a plastic meal tray 
down on the counter across from the giuney. “I 
brought you some clothes, too.” 

“I’m surprised Raoul let you do this.” Siri yawned. 

“The Captain assigned me to this detail.” Her tone was stiff. “Put 
this on.” Gema shoved a wad of fabric at Siri. 

“Interesting that she stuck you with me.” Siri shrugged and 
unfolded the unifonn singlet Gema handed her. The girl’s darkness 
was shot through with the silver liglttning of fear and hope. Foolish 
child. “I feel better than before anyway." Siri dressed and then lifted 
the cover from the tray. “Have you found yourself a navigator yet?" 

“We’d already screened everyone, before I stumbled into your file. 
And we're running out of time.” Gema flung herself down into the 
single chair. “The Captain has called a meeting. To...consider you.” 
“But I don’t choose to consider you," Siri said lightly. 

“How can you condenm sixteen hundred people?” Hope flared into 
anger again. “We’re carrying an entire population of humans and ani- 
mals as frozen embryos. Plants, too — a whole civilization. A future. 
And you’ll die, if we do.” 

“You are very young.” Siri picked up something that looked like a 
small chicken dmmstick and sniffed at it. Not meat, thank God. 

“I am young,” Gema said gravely. “But you’re not that old.” 

“Thank you." 

“Raoul says he never met you, but he hates you. Why?” 

“1 was asl^g myself that same question.” Siri chewed on her fake 
clticken. “Do you know what I am?” 

“A sending empath,” Gema said promptly. “You perceive emotions 
from other people, and you have a mutated ability to.. .copy synaptic 
responses from the human brain onto electronic media.” 

“How academic.” Siri picked up an emerald cube of fruit paste. 
Lime. She made a face and put it down. “I overhear a few thoughts, 
too." She chuckled as Gema tensed. “Relax. Tm not interested." Not 
in her thoughts, no. “According to the media, Tm a vampire who 
sucks the minds from my helpless victims.” 

“Well. .you steal memories from people. Some were, ..damaged 
afterward." 

“You used that word before: Damaged." Siri looked down at the 
food, half eaten in her hand. “They weren’t damaged. They were 
destroyed. Some of them ended up as vegetables. Living meat," she 
said harshly. “The science vultures don’t even know what 1 do, so 
don’t expect me to explain it to you. All I know is that I can lift some- 
thing that I can record on an AI core. So that other people can access 
it Our soul is composed of a million memories, child. I take a few 
from this person, a few more from that one, and I use them to shape 
a new soul. Only God can do what I do. And I do it better. I do it with 
purpose. I show us the part of ourselves we have forgotten how to 
face. That is wortli the damage." 

“Maybe Raoul is right,” Gema whispered. Her eyes were wide. 
“Maybe you are a monster.” 

“You Imow, some of the people wanted it” She bared her teeth in 
a death’s-head smile. “Not everyone leads a happy life in our world, 
no matter what yoiu" government education told you. People suffer. 
Sometimes...! ended it for them.” 

“Why?” Instead of retreating, Gema sat down on the end of the bed, 
her knees almost brushing Siri's leg. “Why do this?” 



“In twenty-five words or less?” 

“You were hunted.” Gema flushed. “People wanted to kill you. You 
worked on your art in the fringes — in abandoned buildings. You 
could have been killed by a gang any day. Did you make that much 
money? And what did it get you?” 

“Money?” Siri laughed. “I wish." The buyers had the upper hand 
and they knew it She was on the run. In fact, she suspected that one 
of her clients had set her up to be caught The fewer of her works that 
existed, the more liis would be worth. “Do you know how many of 
my unfinished pieces were destroyed by the witch hunters? They 
might have been great. Masterpieces." Her fingers closed on tlie front 
of Gema’s tunic. 

“We lude from our darkness.” She lifted the girl to her feet as she 
rose. “We deny it — call it illness, and prescribe therapy. Tlierapy,” 
She spat the word. “Walls built of words and chemicals, fences to 
shut the darkness into a comer. Because we are afraid of ourselves. 
Wliat is left of us? Half a person. It’s the therapists who fear me. 'They 
sent the media and the witch-hunters after me. Because I’m God, 
Gema." She was trembling, couldn’t let go of the girl. “They called 
me Satan, but maybe they’re the same thing. I take tliat darkness and 
I give it back — I give back all the power they’ve taken away. 'The 
power to suffer and choose to live. To be whole. Can you understand 
how it feels to be God? To create a soul? Do you want to?” Her lips 
brushed Gema’s forehead. “I can make you feel it. If you let me.” 

The door opened. Raoul led the trio that burst into the room. 

“Stop!” Gema cried, tearing free of Siri’s lax grip, but it was too late. 

Siri batted one stun wand away, but someone thrust at her from 
behind. Raoul. His hatred pierced her as the room exploded into 
white light. 

For what seemed like a long time, Siri floated in a restless sea 
of dream and darkness, vaguely aware of people coming and going like 
shadows outside the wall of unconsciousness that confined her. This 
time, when she woke up, she found herself seated in a reclining chair 
in a room diat was large by comparison to the reviv cubicle. They must 
have drugged her. A headache pounded fiercely at the base of her skull 
as she looked around, and the fear in the room oppressed her. 

Captain O’Shea faced her, wrapped in her protective armor of 
authority. She was not afraid, at least. “What a relief,” Siri said, and 
promptly vomited onto the fioor. “I don’t handle chemicals well," she 
said unapologetically as she straightened. 

“Here.” Gema appeared at her side with a mug of water and a dis- 
posable towel. She was angry, but not at Siri, tliis time. 

“Thanks.” Siri wiped her face and took a grateful swallow of the 
water. Its cool temperature didn’t hide the brackish taste. Life sup- 
port was indeed failing. She grimaced. 

“LC you’re feeling better...” Captain O’Shea cleared her throat. “We 
have gathered to discuss your potential ability to navigate the Tcnnor- 
iviv, and to weigh the risks involved in allowing you to attempt it I 
will, however, apologize for my Security Officer’s over-reaction.” Her 
eyes flicked briefly to someone standing beliind Siri, then returned to 
her face. “He had reason to believe that you were attacking our Med 
Tech. Apparently he was mistaken. In the meantime we have inves- 
tigated our situation more thoroughly.” 

“No artists on board.” Siri didn’t have to turn to know tliat it was 
Raoul who stood behind her. His hostility beat on the back of her neck 
like a hot breath. Somewhere deep inside a tiny needle of grief pierced 
her. “I will not play your game," she said through clenched teeth. 

“Game.” The Captain’s tone was meditative. “Do you even know 
what we want?" 

“To live. An option you weren’t prepared to offer me.” 

“I told you that’s not true!" Gema burst out. “Your name came up 
as soon as I searched the data base for artists. It was as accessible as 
any of the others." 

She was telling the truth. Siri frowned, because that was.. .inter- 
esting. 

“We can’t force you to navigate,” the Captain said coldly. “You will 
have to do it willingly.” She fixed her eyes on Siri’s face. “The Drive 
is manipulated by the interface of a human mind. Once we are far 



enough from our Solar system, tlie Navigator engages Uie Drive. The 
interface requires tliat the Navigator achieve a particular state of con- 
sciousness — a biocheinical state we have tried to create witli drugs, 
but wdtliout success. It occurs only diuing an act of artistic creation. 
The artform doesn’t matter. Rachel, our navigator, was a sculptor. 
During the coui'se of creation, the navigator...takes us somewhere. 
Prom that point in space, we can find our way back to Sol and Eailh.” 
“You mean you don’t know where you’re even going when you 
leave?” Siii stared at her incredulously. 

The Captain shrugged. “So far, every jump has brought an Out- 
bound ship into proximity witli a planet that cait hai’bor human life. 
Coincidence? The odds are against it.” 

“You’re so trusting." 

“The men and women on this ship were willing to bet tlteir lives on 
tliat trust.” 

“I wasn’t,” Siri said softly. 

“That’s true.” Tlie Captain siglied, and closed Iter eyes briefly. “You 
were remanded to my custody. As cargo. I am personally offering 
you tlie chance to.. .freely do what you were willing to die for. No one 
will interfere.” 

The silence m tlie room hummed, and tlie crew’s fear tliickened the 
ah' like a bitter fog. Siri got imsteadily to her feet and met the Cap- 
tain’s dirty-ice eyes. “Did you order them to let me rape their minds?” 
she asked softly. “Or did they all volunteer?” 

The Captain’s lips paled and her eyes slid sideways. 

“She didn’t have to ask.” Raoul pushed forward. “I volunteered. We 
all did. I still say this is wrong.” He looked ai'ound at the assembled 
crew. “Tliis w'oman is not human. Maybe she looks lumian, but she’s 
not. None of us matter to her — except as something to destroy for 
her so-called ait. Even if she does inteiface, what kind of world will 
she take us to? Tiiis is a woman who has left a trail of mined minds 
behind her. She’ll take us to Hell,” he Iiissed. 

“I never called it ail,” Siii said mildly. “Tlie media did that. And you 
can relax. I’m not taking you anywhere." 

“Yes!” Gema leaped to lier feet. “You have to.” 

“Do I?” Siri turned on her, fists clenched. “Do I really have to care, 
cliild?" She took a step towai'd Gema. “He’s right. I’m not one of you.” 
“Don’t touch her.” Raoul shoved between them, his stun wand 
in his hand. 

“What if she’s the one I want?” Siri munnured. “She volunteered, 
Raoul. Didn’t she?” 

“Don’t use my name. Goddamn it! Don’t ever say my name.” 
“Raoul.” O’Shea stepped forward, put her hand on his shoulder. He 
shuddered, liis face twisting. 

“You’re going to regret tliis.” His wand clattered on the floor. 

It had been set to a lethal charge. Shi read it in his thoughts like 
she’d read the Captain’s name. She turned on her heel and left the 
room. No one tried to stop her as she marched down the blandly yel- 
low coiTidor. They all feaied her. 

The Outbound sliips were big — built to carry the sleeping popu- 
lation of a new world and tlieir supplies. Siri turned at raitdom down 
an intersectmg corridor and was instantly lost. 

Footsteps whispered beliind her. Someone miming lightly. Gema, 
not Raoul. Shi paused, asking heiself — if it had been him — if he 
had had the wand — would she have defended herself? Or turned to 
greet him? 

“You’re going the wong way,” Gema said crossly. “Good tiling tlie 
Captain sent me after you.” 

“Tlie Captain has aligned you as my peniianent musemaid. Don’t 
you find that interesting, Gema? No?” Siri shmgged. “I’m not going to 
do tliis for you. How many times do I have to say it?” 

“You remhid me of Rachel.” Gema’s amis lumg at her sides. “She 
was bom decades before me — even though she was still young. She 
went out on Outbound ships a lot. She said she liked coming back hi 
cryo, because...she didn’t dream. She.. .would have undeistood you, 
I think. I don’t.” She reached hesitantly for Siri’s ami. “I’ll show you 
the way back to yoiu‘ room.” 

“Why aren’t you afraid of me?" Siri didn’t move. 

“I am afraid of you." Gema blinked at her. “We all are.” 



“Not you,” Siri shook her head. “Not oven when 1 fust woke up. It 
bodiered me, but I couldn’t put my finger on what it was. You were 
afraid of dying, but you weren't frightened of me.” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” Gema’s grip tightened on her ami. 
“It’s this way.” 

Siri bent her head, and let Gema guide her liack to the simill room 
that was still a prison even if they didn’t lock her in. At the door she 
paused and looked douai at Gema. “You should be afraid of me,” she 
said. “Ask Raoul why. Better yet, ask your CapUiin.” And she closed 
the door before Gema could speak. Wishing she could lock it from 
the inside. 




I EMA SHOWED UP WITH A TRAY OF 
breakfast in the morning, and 
frowned at the untouched tray she 
had left last night “You have to eat.” 

Her eyes traveled over Siri’s body, and her 
frown deepened. “You’re more debilitated 
than you think after ciyo sleep. And you 
don’t have any extra weight to lose.” 

“Get someone else to bring me my meals and I’ll eat.” Siri tugged 
at tlie singlet she was wealing. It was too large and it left, the marks 
of the tubes and wires lisible. “Eveiy time I talk to you alone, the 
cavaliy shows up. Maybe we should just call Raoul in now.” 

“He’s too protective.” Gema eyed her. “And he still says he doesn’t 
know you. He’s lying.” 

“No, he’s not. He doesn’t know me." Siri picked up a roll that felt 
as dense as a stone. “So you really volunteered to let me steal your 
souls? Every one of you?” 

“We did.” Gema spoke quietly “Even Raoul. The Captain was the 
only dissenting vote at the meeting.” 

“Is that so?” Siri looked up quickly. “Wiy did eveiyone vote yes? 
They’re tenified of what I might do to them.” 

“We’re responsible for sixteen hundred people. For a future. We 
wmt to get where we’re going.” 

“Ei^n if that’s Hell?" 



“It won’t be Hell.” 

“Well, you’re right about tliat much.” Siri look a bite of the bread. 
It tasted like a stone, too. She snapped the top off a plastic container 
of orange Juice and drmik some. “I'm not even taking you there.” 

“You keep saying that,” The Captain’s voice [ireceded her into the 
room. “Have you noticed the air? How will you feel when you start 
struggling to breathe?” 

It was stuffy in here. Siri noticed it now. Shmgged. “I won’t feel any 
woi'se than I felt when they strapped me down and started sticking 
tubes into me.” She set down the empty juice container 

“I’m going to show you the Navigation Chamber.” The Captain nod- 
ded briskly. “The inteiTace is simple.” 

“No.” 

“You can walk with me, or I can have peojile liring you,” the Cap- 
tain said pleasantly. 

She was too tir ed for a scuffle. Siri got to her feet and gave the Cap- 
tain an ironic bow. “It’s your time to waste.” 

The Captain and Gema escorted her to a small empty room. Strip 
lights filled the space with a soft glow and the off-white walls were 
umiiaiTed by controls or apertures. A plastic <“argo container stood 
in the exact center of the floor. “I expected interesting machinery.” 
Siri looked ar'ormd. “I’m disappointed." 

“The Drii e meclianism isn’t in here." Tire Captain spoke briskly. 
“^Vhen it’s activated, spacetime is distorted locally — within this 
room.” She kept her eyes on the cargo container “We are no 
longer,. .here.. .once you have interfaced. As I told you earlier, your 
altered biochemical state then mmiipulales the field somehow. No 
conscious thought is i-equired,” She looked at Siri finally. “As far- as 
we can deteniiine, the naiigal or is somehow able to briefly perceive 
the universe as a whole. But we’re guessing. It's not a irerception that 
is...easily articulated. Wlratei^er the reason, wc will simply arrive near 



a habitable planet.” 

“Perhaps even Hell is habitable,” Sin drawled, curious in spite of 
herself. “\Vliat happeirs if someone can’t interface?” 

“Nothing.” Gema spoke up. “It won’t hurt you, if that’s what you 
mean. Tliere just won’t be any.. .interaction.” 

“How do you know there’s interaction?" 

“Rachel siiid...” Gema swallowed. “Rachel said you Just knew.” 

“Knew how?” 

“Rachel said... She said it was like.. .being God. She said.. .she’d 
trade her soul any day for tl^at...” Gema’s voice broke and she covered 
lier face with her hands. 

Siri put lier anus aroimd her, di'ew her close, tear-wet girl-cheek 
against the bare skin of her shoulder. Being God. She had called her- 
self God, but she had only come close. “It’s all right,” she crooned 
absently, mnning the girl’s buried pain like dark silk through the fin- 
gers of her mind. “It’s all right, baby.” 

The Captain cleai'ed her throat softly, plerrsed and trying to hide it. 
'Tliat contairrer on the floor holds an organic AI core. It should be suf- 
ficient for yoim needs.” She left the chamber quickly, but not quickly 
enough to mask the beat of her triumph. 

“Yoiu- Captain thinks you’re very expendable,” Siri nuimuued in 
her ear. 

“No." Gema hiccoughed. “She wonied about me after Rachel...” 
She choked on a sob. “She spent a lot of time helping me. So that 1 
could slop taking the drugs. It’s Just...I needed Rachel so much." 

Oh yes, that need was part of the darkness. Siri gently pushed 
Gema away and palmed the door. Locked, of course. Stiff-legged, she 
crossed the empty space and knelt beside the container. Opened it. 
Reverently, she lifted out the organic AI core, cupping tlie smooth 
sphere in her hands. Higlr-capacity model. Suitable for interfacing 
with a Ship Drive. Prime quality — not like tire blackmarket crap she 
usually had to use. Her hands trembled as she put the sphere down. 
An access module lay in the bottom of the container. She lifted it out, 
slotted tire core into it, and fished the bottle of optic solution from 
the box. Tilting her head back, she watched tire ceiling blur atrd waver 
as she drippecl the thick clear liquid into her left eye. She wiped away 
the excess and tossed the bottle back mto the box. 

Her pupil was already dilating and the too-bright light warped the 
room. Her left eyelid quivered as she blinked, but it didn’t quite close. 
The drug mix disabled local muscle response. She pressed the optic 
access over her left eye and plugged the lead into the core's port. Col- 
ors ran like melting crayons across her vision. An imfomiatted core. 
Good. “Systeirr voice-foimat,” she said, aird ran quickly tlrrough tire 
vowel and consonant soimds that w'ould allow' the core to compre- 
hend her speech. Recited tluee verees of the Korair for it to use as a 
reference baseline. 

Aware of Genra’s rapt attention, she uploaded the core’s entire 
operating system. A headache spiked instairtly through her skull as 
the data overload flooded dowir her optic nerve and into the buffered 
area in her brain where she stored raw data. This was tire part that 
hurt. Sweat rair stinging into her right eye, but she made no move to 
wipe it away. Her head poimded as her inrplairled interface called up 
the alteration program and ran the AI’s system through it, chairging 
it so tlrat it could nrarripulate the infonnation she would feed it. Tlren 
she dunrped the altered system back into tire core. 

As always, the end of the download caught her like a fist in the 
stomach. She peeled off the optic patch. The muscles in her left eye 
were still disabled, but the effect w'ould wear off shortly. She wiped 
tears from her cheek and unplugged the lead from the access. Gema 
stood with her back to the door, her eyes fixed on Siri like a bird mes- 
nrerized by a snake. But she still wasn’t afraid. 

“You are such a pretty saciificial lamb,” Siri crooned as she got to 
her feet. 

“I voluirteered." Gema took a step forward. “It’s okay.” 

“Your Captain thinks I w'ant you. So does protective Raoul. 1 do." 
She grinned w'olfishly. “But not the way they think. You’re a lovely 
child, Gema. I appreciate physical beauty.” 

“I w'airt this.” Gema stepped tow'ard Siri, her eyes luminous. 
“Please...” 



“Your Captain wants it, too. She thought that if she locked me up 
in here with you and that core, that I w'ouldn’t be able to control 
myself.” Siri looked up at tlie video eyes in the ceiling. “You set up a 
rape, Captain, but not the kind you intended. Are you listening?” 

“I said it’s all right.” Gema seized her hands. “Tell me,” she said 
breathlessly. “About your art. I want to understand.” 

“Do you?” Siri wanted to look away. Couldn’t. “Our fears define 
us,” she said unsteadily. “Our hatreds, our despair, our black moments 

— they are part of our soul. We can’t exorcise them and remain 
huniiin. We are become a hollow race, Gema Empty, pretty shells. I 
tease out tlie hidden veins of dar kness that the therapists teach us to 
deny. I weave them together and gi\'e them back to tlie person wiio 
dales to accept them. I offer.. .wholeness. Not peace.” 

“Yes,” Gema clutched her, hanging on fiercely as Siri tried to shake 
her off. “I know'. I experienced one of your pieces. It was in an old 
abandoned building in the FTinge, just outside the Chicago Dome. I 
shared an ajiartment with three other students. It wasn’t too dan- 
gerous. The building was self- contained and we rented a good escort 
service.” She shmgged. “I missed my escort one day and decided to 
walk home. I was... depressed. Wlien a street pack chased me, I hid 
in this old office building. Squatters had been living there, but they 
were gone. I foimd this AI core sitting on the fioor of an empty room. 
The floor was clean." Her eyes look on a remembering look that bor- 
dered on w'onder. “I...accessed the core.” 

Siri picked the image from Gema’s mind and remembered with her. 
The piece might have been one of lier best. But they found her before 
she finished. They had almost caught her that time — because she 
had wanted to save it. Grief tore her. 

“It.. .gave me nightmares for weeks," Gema said slowly. “It. .was 
so beautiful. And terrible. It changed me. I had been so 
unhappy. .thinking about killing myself But in the end, it let me.,, 
love Rachel. She was messed up, loo. Like me. But I could love her 
anyway, and she could love me, and I think.. .that saved me. But now 
she’s gone.” She clutched Siri’s hands fiercely, dropping to her knees 
in front of her. “Please." Her eyes w'ere luminous. “Take everything. 
I can’t live without her. Make it stop hurting.” She pressed her face 
against Siri’s thiglis. 

“Stop it.” Siri shuddered. “Leave,” she gritted through clenched 
teetli. “Get out of here.” 

"The door’s locked.” Gema’s lips moved against the thin fabric of 
tlie singlet. “You’ll do tliis. You know it.” 

With a groan, Siri yanked Gema to her feet. Kissed her on the 
mouth. Hard. Gema had been extensively therapied, but tlie dark- 
ness had merely been contained, as always. Not destroyed. Gema 
fled to it — they all did that. Siri touched it, and the images w'ashed 
tlu-ough her. Blind to the bairen room, she caught a glimpse of a boy's 
pale face. Dead. Tenible guilt pierced her. / killed him... Grief tore 
at her and she wiithed in silent agony. There was violence there, too 

— flesh-memories of fists, a woman’s face transformed by love and 
rage, Rachel. 

'The fists, but mostly the love, dulled the guilt, and made it bearable. 
Sinking deeper, Siri sucked in her breath as she found the menioiy 
of that piece again — the one she’d worked on in that office building. 
She had w'oven dark bits of love and despair logetlier. Even in our 
pain we can love.. .even the darkest love can save us... Gema had 
found hope in that piece. Siri shuddered and tore herself free from 
Gema’s clutch. TTenibling, she stumbled backward, until her cali'es 
banged the container tliat held the AI core. 

“I still...” Gema swallowed, tenible hope dying in her eyes. “I still 
remember,” she whispered. “Wliy? I can’t stand it ...without Rachel.” 
“I can’t do this for you,” Siri cried raggedly. “I’m sorry, I can’t...” 
The door hissed open. Gasping with relief, Siri faced Raoul as he 
nished through. “Right on cue.” She laughed hoarsely. “You live in 
front of the Security monitors, don’t you?” 

“You can have anyone else.” He halted just inside the door, fists 
clenched. He had no stim wand this time. "The Captain relieved us 
all of weapons.” He had noticed her gUuice, “I can still kill you with 
my bare hands. And I’m Security Officer.” He bar ed his teeth at her, 

Conlimted on page 84 
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The Entities came, and saw, and conquered, 
destroying most of what mankind held dear. 
It was up to a young boy to save us all. 



H e was a Christmas child, 
was Khalid — Klialid the 
Entity-Killer, the first to raise 
his hand against the alien 
invaders who had conquered 
Eaitli in a single day, sweep- 
ing aside all resistance as though we were no 
more than ants to them. Khalid Haleem* 
Burke, that was his name, English on his 
father’s side, Pakistani on his motlTer’s, bom 
on Christmas Day amidst his mother’s pain 
and shame and his family’s grief. Cluistmas 
child though he was, nevertheless he was not 
going to be the new Savior of mankind, how- 
ever neat a coincidence that miglit have been. 
But he would live, though his mother had not, 
and in the fullness of time he would do his lit- 
tle part, strike his little blow, against the awe- 
some beings who had witli such contemptu- 
ous ease taken possession of the world into 
which he had been bom. 

To BE BORN AT CHRISTMASTIME CAN BE AN 
awkward thing for mother and child, who 
even at the best of times must contend with 
the risks inherent in the general overcrowd- 
ing and imdeistaffing of hospitals at that time 
of year. But prevailing hospital conditions 
were not an issue for the mother of tire child 
of uncertain parentage and dim prospects 
who was about to come into the world in 
unliappy and disagreeable circumstances in 
an unheated upstairs storeroom of a modest 
Pakistani restaurant grandly named Khan’s 
Mogul Palace in Salisbury, England, very 
early in the morning of this third Christmas 
since tl\e advent of the conquering Entities 
from the stars. 

Salisbury is a pleasant little city that lies to 
the south and west of London and is the prin- 
cipal town of the county of Wiltshire. It is 
noted particularly for its relatively unspoiled 
medieval chami, for its graceful and impos- 
ing 13th-century catliedral, and for tlie pres- 
ence, eight miles away, of the celebrated pre- 
historic megalithic monument 
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Wliich, in tlie dai’kness before tlie dawn of that Christinas Day, was 
undergoing one of the most remarkable events in its long history; 
and, despite the eailiness (or lateness) of the hour, a goodly number 
of Salisbuiy's inliabitants had turned out to witness the spectaculai’ 
goings-on. 

But not Haleem Mian, tlie owner of Mian’s Mogul Palace, nor his 
wife Aissha, both of tliem asleep in their beds. Neither of them had 
any interest in the pagan monument tliat was Stonehenge, let alone 
the strange thing that was happening to it now. And ceitainly not 
Haleem’s daughter Yasmeena Khan, who was 17 yeais old and cold 
and frightened, and who was lying half-naked on tlie bai e floor of the 
upstairs storeroom of her father’s restaurant, hidden between a huge 
sack of raw lentils and an even larger sack of flour, imthing in ter- 
rible pain as shame and illicit motlierhood came sweeping down on 
her like the avenging sword of angry Allali. 

She had sinned. She knew tliat. Her father, her plump, reticent, 
overworked, mortally weary, and in fact already dying father, had 
several times in the past year warned her of sin and its consequences, 
speaking with as much force as she had ever seen him muster; and 
yet she had chosen to take the risk. Just three times, three different 
boys, only one time each, all tliree of them Englisii and white. 

Andy. Eddie. Ricliie. 

Names that blazed like bonfires in tlie neural pathways of her soul. 

Her mother — no, not really her mother, her true mother had died 
when Yasmeena was three; this was Aissha, her father’s second wife, 
tlie robust and stolid woman who had raised her, had held the fam- 
ily and the restaurant together all these years — had given her warn- 
ings too, but they had been couched in entirely different temis. “You 
are a woman now, Yasmeena, and a woman is permitted to allow her- 
self some pleasure in life," Aissha had told her. “But you must be care- 
ful.” Not a word about sin, just taking care not to get into trouble. 

Well, Yasmeena had been careful, or thought she had, but evidently 
not careful enough. Therefore she had failed Aissha. And failed her 
sad quiet father too, because she had certainly sinned despite all his 
warnings to remain virtuous, and Allah now would punish her for 
that. Was pimishing her already. Punishing her terribly. 

She had been very late discovering she was pregnant. She had not 
expected to be. Yasmeena wanted to believe that she was still too 
young for beaiing babies, because her breasts were so small and her 
hips were so narrow, almost like a boy’s. And each of those tluee times 
when she had done It with a boy — impulsively, furtively, half-reluc- 
tantly, once in a musty cellar and once in a mined omnibus and once 
right here in this very storeroom — she had taken precautions after- 
ward, diligently swallowing the pills she had secretly bought from the 
smirking Hindu woman at the shop in Winchester, two tiny greerr pills 
in the morning and tlie big yellow one at night, five days in a row. 

The pills were so nauseating that they had to work. But tliey hadn’t. 
She should never have trusted pills provided by a Hindu, Yasmeena 
would tell herself a thousand times over; but by then it was too late. 

The first sign had come only about four montlis before. Her breasts 
suddenly began to fill out. That had pleased her, at first. She had 
always been so scrawny; but now it seemed that her body was devel- 
oping at last. Boys liked breasts. You could see their eyes quickly 
flicking down to check out your chest, though they seemed to think 
you didn’t notice it when they did. All three of her lovers had jiut tlieir 
hands into her blouse to feel hers, such as they were; and at least 
one — Eddie, tlie second — had actually been disappointed at what 
he found there. He had said so, Just like that: “Is that allT 

But now her breasts were growing fuller and header eveiy week, 
and they staffed to ache a little, and the daik nipples begim to stand 
out oddly from tlie smootli little circles in wliich they were set. So 
Yasmeena began to feel fear; and when her bleeding did not come on 
lime, she feared even more. But her bleeding had never come on time. 
Once last year it had been almost a whole month late, and she an 
absolute pure virgin tlien. 

Still, there were tlie breasts; and then her hips seemed to be getting 
wider. Yasmeena said notliing, went about her business, chatted jilcas- 
iinlly with the customers, who liked her because she was slender and 
pretty and polite, and pretended all was well. Again and again at night 



her hand would slide down iier flat boyish belly, anxiously searching 
for hidden life lurking beneath the taut skin. She fell nothing. 

But something was there, all right, and by early October it was 
making the faintest of bulges, only a tiny knot pushing upward below 
her navel, but a little bigger every day. Yasmeena began wearing her 
blouses untucked, to hide the new fullness of her breasts and the 
burgeoning rondure of her belly. She opened the seams of her 
trouseis and punched two new holes in her belt. It became haixler for 
her to do her work, to cany the hca\y trays of food all evening long 
and to put in the hours afteivvard washing the dishes, but she forced 
heiself to be strong. There was no one else to do the Job. Her father 
took the ordeis and Aissha did the cooking and Yasmeena seiwed the 
meals mid cleaned uj) after the restaurmit closed. Her brother Mialid 
was gone, killed defending Aissha from a mob of white men during 
the riots that liad broken out after the Entities came, and her sister 
Leila was too small, only five, no use in the restaurant. 

No one at home commented on the new way Yasmeena was dress- 
ing. Perhaps they tliought. it was the current fashion. Life was very 
strimge, in these early years of the Conquest. 

Her father scarcely glanced at anyone these days; jireoccupied with 
his failing restaurant and his failing health, he went about bowed 
over, coughing all the time, murmuring prayei-s endlessly under his 
breath. He w'as 40 years old mid looked 60. Mum's Mogul Palace was 
nemly emiity, night after night, even on the weekends. People did not 
travel any more, now that tlie Entities were here. No rich foreigner’s 
came fr om distant parts of the world to spend the night at Salisbury 
before going on to visit Stonehenge. The inns and hotels closed; so 
did most of the lestaurmits, though a few, like Mian’s, struggled on 
because their propi-ietoi-s had no oliier way of emuing a firing. But the 
last thing on I laleem Mian’s mind was his daughter’s chmiging figure. 

As for her st epmot her, Yasmeena imagined that she saw her giving 
her sideways loolts now and again, and worried over that. But Ais- 
sha said nothing. So there was probably no suspicion. Aissha was 
not the sort to keep .silent, if she suspected something. 

The Christmas season drew near. Now Yasmeena’s swollen legs 
were as heavy as dead logs and her breasts were hai’d as boulders and 
she felt, sick all the time. It. was not going to be long, now. She could 
no longer lilde from the t ruth. But she had no plmi. If her brother Khalid 
were here, he would know what t o do. Mialid was gone, though. Slie 
would simply have to let things happen and trust that Allah, when He 
was through punishing her, would forgive her and be merciful. 

Chiistmas Eve, there were four tables of customers. That was a 
surjirise, to be so busy on a night when most English people had din- 
ner at home. Midway through the evening Yasmeena thought she 
would fall down in the middle of the room mid send her tray, laden 
with chicken biriani and mutton vindaloo and boti kebabs and 
schooner’s of lager; spewing aci’oss the floor. She steadied her’self 
then; but an hour later she did fall; or, rather, sagged to her knees, in 
the hallway between the kitchen mid the garbage bin where no one 
could see her. She crouched there, dizzy, sweating, gasping, nause- 
ated, feeling her bowels (luaking and strmige spasms running down 
the front of her body and into her thiglis; and after a time she rose 
mid continued on with her tray toward the bin. 

It will be this very night, she thought. And for the thou.sandth time 
that week she I’an through the little calculation in her mind: Decern- 
bcr24 minus iihie monlhs isMaivli24, Ihereforc it is Rkiiic Burke, 
the father. At least he mas the one who (juve me pleasure also. 

^idy, he had been the first. Yiismeena couldn’t remember his last 
nmiie. Pale and freckled mid very thin, with a beguiling smile, and on 
a humid summer’ night Just after her 16th birthday when the ivstmi- 
rjuit was closed because her’ fat her Wcis in t he lio.sjiital for a few days 
with the beginning of his trouble, Andyinrited her dancing and treated 
her to acouplc of pints of brown ale and then, late in the evening, told 
her of a special pmty at a friend’s house that he was invited to, only 
there tur ned out to be no parly. Just a shabby stale-smelling cellar 
room mid mi old spavined couch, mid Andy’s I lusy hands romiiing the 
front of her blouse and then going bet ween her’ legs mid her ti’oirser’s 
coming off and then, quick, (piickl, the long hard narrow reddened 
thing emerging from him mid sliding int o her*, done mid done mid done 



in just a couple of moments, a gasp from liim and a slmdder and his 
head buried against her cheek and that was that, all over and done 
with. She had thought it was supposed to luut, tlie Hist time, but she 
had felt almost notliing at all, neitlier pain iior anything tliat might 
have been delight. Tire next time Yasmeena saw Iiim in tlie street Andy 
grinned and tmned crimson and winked at her, but said notlung to 
her, and they had never exchanged a word since. 

Tlien Eddie Glossop, in the autimm, the one who had found her 
breasts insufficient and told her so. Big broad-shouldered Eddie, who 
worked for the meat merchant and who had an air of great worldli- 
ness about him. He was old, almost 25. Yasmeena went with him 
because she knew there was supposed to be pleasure in it and she 
had not had it from Andy. But there was none from Eddie either, just 
a lot of huffing and puffing as he lay sprawled on top of her in tl\e aisle 
of that biuned-out omnibus by tire side of tl\e road that went toward 
Shaftesbury. He was much bigger down there than Andy, and it hurt 
when he went in, and she was glad that this had not been her first 
time. But she wished she had not done it at all. 

And then Ricltie Burke, in tliis very storeroom on an oddly wanu 
night in March, with everyone asleep in tire family apartments down- 
stairs at the back of the restaurant. She tiptoeing up the staiis, and 
Richie clanrbering up the drainpipe and tlirough the window, tall, 
lithe, graceful Richie who played the guitar- so well and sang and told 
everyone that some day he was going to be a general in the war 
against tire Entities and wipe them from the face of the Earth. A won- 
derful lover, Richie. Yasmeena kept her blouse on because Eddie had 
made her uneasy about her breasts. Richie caressed her and stroked 
her for what seemed like hoiu:s, though she was tenified that they 
would be discovered and wanted him to get on with it; and when he 
entered her, it was like an oiled shaft of smooth metal gliding into her, 
moving so easily, easily, easily, one gentle tlri-ust after anotlrer, on aird 
on and on until marvelous palpitations began to happen iirside her 
and then she erupted with pleasme, moaning so loud that Richie had 
to put his hand over her irrouth to keep her from waking everyone up. 

That was the time tire baby had been irrade. There could be no doubt 
of that. All the next day she dreamed of man-ying Riclrie and spending 
tire rest of tire nights of her life irr Iris anrrs. But at the end of that week 
Richie disappeared from Salisbury — some said he had gone off to 
join asecret underground army tlrat was going to launch guerrilla war- 
fare against the Entities — and no one had heai-d frorrr Irirrr again. 

Andy. Eddie. Richie. 

ND HERE SHE WAS ON THE FLOOR OF THE 
Storeroom agahi, with her trousers off 
and the shiny swollen hump of her 
belly sending messages of agony and 
sharrre tlrrouglr her body. Her only cov- 
ering was a threadbare blanket that 
reeked of spilled cooking oil. Her 
w'ater had burst about nridnight. That 
was when she had crept up tire stairs to 
wait in terror for the great disaster of 
her life to finish happening. Tire con- 
tractions were, coming closer and closer together, like little eai"th- 
quakes within her. Now tire time had to be two, three, maybe four in 
the morning. How long would it be? Anotlrer hour? Six? Twelve? 

Relent and call Aissha to help her? 

No. No. She didn’t dare. Earlier in the night voices had drifted up 
from the streets to her. The souird of footsteps. That was strange, 
shouting and running in the street, this late. The Christnras revelry 
didn’t usually go on through the night like this. It was hard to under- 
stand what they were saying; but then out of the confusion there 
canre, with sudden clarity: 

“The alierrs! They’re pulling down Stonehenge, taking it apart!” 

“Get your wagon. Char-lie, we’ll go and seel” 

Pulling down Stonehenge. Strange. Strarrge. Wiry would they do 
that? Yasmeena wondered. But tire pain was becoirring too great for 
her to be able to give much thought to Stonehenge just now, or to the 
Entities who had somehow overthrowrr the invincible white nren in 



the twinkliirg of air eye and now ruled the world, or to anything else 
except what was happening within her, tire flames dancing through 
her brain, the i-ipplings of her belly, the implacable downward move- 
nrent of — of — 

Something. 

“Praise be to Allah, Lord of the Universe, tire Compassionate, the 
Merciful,” she munrrured timidly. “There is no god but Allair, and 
Mohammed is His prophet.” 

Aird again; “Praise be to Allah, Lord of tire Universe.” 

And again. 

And again. 

Tire pain was ten-ible. She was splitting wide open. 

“Abralram, Isaac, Ishnrael!” That somethivg had begun to move in 
a spiral through her now, like a corkscrew driving a hot track in her 
flesh. “Mohanrmed! Mohammed! Mohammed! There is no god but 
Allah!” The words burst from her witlr no timidity at all, now. Let 
Mohanrmed and Allah save her, if tlrey really existed. Wlrat good were 
they, if they would not save her, she so imiocent aird ignorant, her life 
barely begim? And then, as a spear of fire gutted her and her pelvic 
bones seemed to crack apart, she let loose a torrent of other 
names — Moses, Solomon, Jesus, Mary, and even tire forbidden 
Hitrdu nanres, SIriva, Krislura, Shakti, Kali, — anyone at all who would 
help her thi-ough tlris, anyone, anyone, anyone, anyone — 

She screamed three times, short, sharp, piercing screanrs. 

She felt a terrible iimer wrenclring and tire baby came spurting out of 
her witlr astoirishing swiftness. A gushing Ganges of blood followed it, 
a red river tlrat spilled out over her tlriglrs arrd would not stop flowing. 
Yasmeena krrew at once that she was going to die. 

Something wrong had happened. Everytlring would coirre out of 
her insides and she would die. That was absolutely clear to her. 
Already, just morrrents after the birth, an eerie new calmness was 
enfoldirrg her. She had no energy left now for further screaming, or 
even to look after the baby. It was somewhere down between her 
spread tlriglrs, that was all she knew. She lay back, drowning in a ris- 
ing pool of blood and sweat. She raised her arms toward the ceiling 
and brought them down again to clutch her throbbing breasts, stiff 
now witlr milk. She called now rrpon no more holy nanres. She could 
hai'dly remember her owir. 

She sobbed quietly. She trembled. She tried not to move, because 
tlrat would sirrely make the bleeding even worse. 

An horn- went by, or a week, or a year-. 

Tlren an anguished voice high above her in the dark: “What? Yas- 
meena? Oh, my god, my god, my god! Your father will perish!” 
Aissha, it was. Bending to her, engulfing her. The strong amr raising 
her head, lifting it agaiirst dre warm motlrerly bosom, holding her tiglrt. 

“Can you hear- me, Yasmeena? Oh, Yasmeena! My god, my god!" 
Aird then an ululation of grief rising from her stepmother’s throat like 
some hot volcairic geyser bursting from tire ground. “Yasmeena! Yas- 
meena!” 

“The baby?” Yasmeena said, in the tiniest of voices. 

“Yes! Here! Here! Can you see?” 

Yasmeena saw nothing but a red haze. 

“A boy?” she asked, vei-y faintly. 

“A boy, yes.” 

In tire blur of her dimming vision she thought she saw something 
small and pinkish-brown, smeared with scarlet, resting in her step- 
motlrer’s hands. Thought she could hear him crying, even. 

“Do you want to hold him?” 

“No. No.” Yasmeena rmdei-stood clearly that she was going. The 
last of her strengdr had left her. She was moored now to the world 
by a mere tlrread. 

“He is strong and beautiful,” said Aissha “A splendid boy.” 

“Then 1 am very happy.” Yasmeena fought for one last fragment of 
energy. “His name — is — Klralid. Klralid Haleem Biu-ke.” 

“Burke?” 

“Yes. Klralid Haleenr Burke.” 

“Is that the father’s name, Yasmeena? Burke?” 

“Burke. Richie Burke.” With her final sliver of strength she spelled 
the name. 




“Tell me where he lives, this Richie Burke. 1 will get him. This is 
shameful, giving birth by youi'sclf, alone in the dai'k, in this awful 
room! Wliy did you nev er say anythitig? Why did you hide it from me? 

1 would have helped. I would — “ 

Bit Yasmeena Kil\n W/VS already deai ). Ti ie eirst si iapf of morn- 
ing light now came through the grimy window of the upstairs store- 
room. Cliristmas Day had begun. 

Eight miles away, at Stonehenge, the Entities had finished their 
night’s work. Tlvree of the towering alien creatures had supervised 
while a human work crew, using hiind-hckl pLslol-like devices that emit- 
ted a bright violet glow, liad uprooted every single one of the ancient 
stone sleis of tlie celebrated megalithic monument on windswept Sal- 
isbury Phiin as though they were so many jackstraws. And had 
rearranged them so that w’hal had been the outer circle of immense 
sandstone blocks now had become two parallel rows running from 
north to south; tlie lesser imier ring of blue slabs had been moveci about 
tofomi an equilateral triangle; and Ute IG-foot-long block of sandstone 
at the center of the formation that people c’alled the Altar Stone had 
been raised to an upright position at the center. 

A crowd of perhaps two thousand people from the a(yacent towns 
had watched through the night from a judicious distmice as this inex- 
plicable project was being carried out. Some were infuriated; some 
were saddened; some were indifferent; some were fascinated. Many 
had theories about what was going on, anti one theory was as good 
as another, no better, no woree. 

TWO: SIXTEEN YEARS FROM NOW 

OU COULD STILL SEE THE GI lOSTLY LETTER- 
ing over the front door of the former 
restaurant, if you knew what to look for, 
the pale greenish outlines of the words 
that once had been painted there in 
bright gold: KHAN’S MOGUL PALACE. 
The old swinging sign that had dangled 
above the door w'as still lying out back, 
too, in a clutter of cracker! basins and dis- 
carded stewpots and broken crockery. 

But tlie restaunmt itself was gone, long 
gone, a victim of the Great Plague that the Entities had casually 
loosed upon the world as a warning to its conriuered j3eople, after an 
attempt had been made at an attack on an Entity encampment. Half 
the population of Earth had died so that the Entities could teach the 
other half not to luabor further rebellious t houghts. Poor sad Haleem 
Klian himself was gone too, the ever-weaiy little brown-skinned man 
who in 10 years had somehow saved five thousand pounds from his 
salaiy as a dishwasher at the Lion and Unicom Hotel and had used 
that, back when England had a queen and Elizabeth was her name, 
as the seed money for the unpretentious little restaurant that was 
going to rescue him and his family from utter hopeless poverty. Four 
days after the Plague had hit Salisbuiy, Haleem was dead. But if the 
Plague hadn’t killed him, the tuberculosis that he was already har- 
boring probably would have done t he job soon enough. Or else sim- 
ply the shock and disgrace and grief of his daughter Yasmeena’s 
ghastly death in childbirth two weeks earlier, at Christmastime, in an 
upstairs room of the restaurant, while bringing into the world the 
bastard child of the long-legged English boy, Richie Burke, the future 
traitor, the future quisling. 

Haleem’s other daughter, the little girl Leila, had died in the Plague 
also, three months after her father imd two days before what would 
have been her sixth biitliday. As for Yasmeena's older brother, Klialid, 
he was already two years gone by then. Tliat was during the time that 
now was known as the Troubles. A gang of long-haired yobs had set 
forth late one Saturday afternoon in fine English wiath, detennined 
to vent their resentment over (he conquest of the Earth by doing a 
lively spot of Paki-bashing in the towm streets, mid they had encoun- 
tered Klialid escorting Aissha home from the market. Tliey had made 
remarks; he had replied hotly; imd they beat him to death. 



Wliich left, of all the family, only Aissha, Haleem’s hardy and tire- 
less second wife. She came down with the Plague, loo, but she was 
one of the lucky ones, one of those who managed to fend the afflic- 
tion off and survive — for whatever that was worth — into the new 
and transfomied and diminished world. But she could hardly run the 
restaui'ant alone, and in any case, with Uiree iiuarters of the popula- 
tion of Salisbuiy dead in the Plague, there was no longer much need 
for a Pakistani restaurant tliere. 

Aissha found other things to do. She went on living in a couple of 
rooms of the now gradually decaying building that had housed the 
restaurant, and supported herself, in this era when national curren- 
cies had ceased to mean much and strange new soils of money cir- 
culated in the land, by a variety of improvised means. She did house- 
cleaning and laundry for those people who still had need of such 
services. She cooked meals for elderly folks too feeble to cook for 
themselves. Now and then, when her number came up in the labor 
lottery, she put in time at a factoiy that the Entities had established 
just outside town, weaving little strands of colored wire together to 
make incomprehensibly complex mechanisms whose nature and 
piupose were never disclosed to her. 

And when there was no such work of any of those kinds available, 
Aissha would make herself available to the truck drivers who 
passed through Salisbury, spreading her powerful muscular thighs 
in return for meal certificates or corporate scrip or barter units or 
whichever other of the new versions of money they would pay her 
in. That was not something she would have chosen to do, if she had 
had her choices. But she would not have chosen to have the inva- 
sion of the Entities, for that matter, nor her husband’s early death 
and Leila’s and Khalid’s, nor Yasmeena’s miserable lonely ordeal in 
the upstairs room, but she had not been consulted about any of 
those things, either. Aissha needed to eat in order to survive; and 
so she sold herself, when she had to, to the truck drivers, and that 
was that. 

As for why survival mattered, why she bothered at all to care about 
surviving in a world that had lost all meaning iind just about all hope, 
it was in part because survival for the sake of survival was in her 
genes, and — mostly — because she wasn’t alone in the world. Out 
of the wTeckage of her family she had been left witli a child to look 
after — her grandchild, her dead stepdaughter’s baby, Khalid Haleem 
Burke, the child of shame. Khalid Haleem Burke had survived the 
Plague too. It was one of the ugly little ironies of the epidemic that 
the Entities had released upon the world that children who were less 
than six months old generally did not contract it. Wliich created a 
huge population of healthy but parentless balies. 

He was healthy, all right, was Klialid Haleem Burke. Through eveiy 
deprivation of those dreary years, the food shortages and the fuel 
shortages and the little outbreaks of diseases that once had been 
tliought to be nearly extinct, he grew taller and st laighter and stronger 
all the time. He had his mother’s wiry strength and his father’s long legs 
and dancer’s grace. And he was lovely to behold, His skin was tawny 
golden-brown, his eyes were a glittering blue-green, and his hair, 
glossy and thick and curly, was a wonderful bronze color, a magnifi- 
cent Eurasian hue. Amidst all tlie sadness and loss of Aissha’s life, he 
was tlie one glorious beacon that lit the darkness for her. 

There were no real schools, not any more. Aissha taught little 
Khalid herself, as best she coukl, She hadn’t had much schooling, but 
she could read and write, and showed him how, and begged or bor- 
rowed books for liim wherever she might. She found a woman who 
understood arithmetic, and scnibbed her floors for her in return for 
Klialid's lessons. There was an old man at the soutli end of town who 
knew the Koran by heart, and Aissha, tliough she was not a strongly 
religious woman heraelf, sent Klialid to him once a week for instruc- 
tion in Islam. The boy was, after all, half Moslem. Aissha felt no 
responsibility for the Christian part of him, but she did not want to 
let him go into the world unaware that there was — somewhere, 
somewhei'e! — a god known as Allah, a god of justice and compas- 
sion and mercy, to whom obedience was owed, and that he would, 
like all people, ultimately come to stand before that god upon the 
Day of Judgment. 
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“And the Entities?” khaud asked her. He was six, then. “Wej. 
they be judged by Allah too?” 

“The Entities are not people. They are jinn." 

“Did Allah make them?” 

“Allah made all things in Heaven and on Earth. He made us out of 
potter’s clay and the jinn out of smokeless fire.” 

“But the Entities have brought evil upon us. Why would Allah make 
evil things, if He is a merciful god?” 

“The Entities,” Aissha said uncomfortably, aware that wiser heads 
than hers had grappled in vain with that question, "do evil. But they 
are not evil themselves. They are merely the instruments of Allah.” 

“Wl\o has sent them to us to do evil,” said Khalid. “What kind of 
god is that, who sends evil among His own people, Aissha?” 

She was getting beyond her deptli in this conversation, but she was 
patient with him. “No one understands Allah’s ways, Khalid. He is the 
One God and we are nothing before him. If He had reason to send the 
Entities to us, they were good reasons, and we have no right to ques- 
tion them.” And also to send sickness, she thought, and hunger, and 
death, and the English boys luho killed your uncle Khalid in the 
street, and even the English boy who put you into your mothe}'’s 
belly and then ran away. Allah sent all of those into the world, too. 
But then she reminded herself that if Richie Burke had not crept 
secretly into this house to sleep with Yasmeena, this beautiful child 
would not be standing here before her at this moment. And so good 
sometimes could come forth from evil. Who were we to demand rea- 
sons from Allah? Perhaps even the Entities had been sent here, ulti- 
mately, for our own good. 

Perhaps. 

Of Khalid’s father, there was no news all this while. He was 
supposed to have run off to join the array that was fighting the Enti- 
ties; but Aissha had never heard that there was any such army, any- 
where in the world. 

Then, not long after Khalid’s seventh birthday, when he returned in 
mid-aftemoon from his Thursday Koran lesson at the house of old 
Iskander Mustafa All, he found an unknown white man sitting in the 
room with his grandmother, a man with a great untidy mass of light- 
colored curling hair and a lean, angular, almost fieshless face with 
two cold, harsh blue-green eyes looking out from it as though out of 
a mask. His skin was so white that Khalid wondered whether he had 
any blood in his body. It was almost like chalk. The strange white 
man was sitting in his grandmother’s own armchair, and his grand- 
mother was looking very edgy and strange, a way Klialid had never 
seen her look before, with glistening beads of sweat along her fore- 
head and her lips clamped together in a tight thin line. 

The white man said, leaning back in the chair and crossing his legs, 
which were the longest legs Khalid had ever seen, “Do you know who 
I am, boy?” 

“How would he know?” his grandmother said. 

The white man looked toward Aissha and said, “Let me do this, if you 
don’t mind.” And then, to Khalid: “Come over here, boy. Stand in front 
of me. WeU, now, aren’t we the little beauty? What’s your name, boy?" 

“Klialid.” 

“Khalid. Who named you that?” 

“My mother. She’s dead now. It was my uncle’s name. He’s dead 
too.” 

“Devil of a lot of people are dead who used to be alive, all right. 
Well, Khalid, my name is Richie." 

“Richie,” Khalid said, in a very small voice, because he had already 
begun to understand this conversation. 

“Richie, yes. Have you ever heard of a person named Richie? 
Richie Burke.” 

“My — father.” In an even smaller voice. 

“Right you are! 'The grand prize for that lad! Not only handsome 
but smart, too! Well, what would one expect, eh? Here I be, boy, your 
long-lost father! Come here and give yoiu: long-lost father a kiss." 

Iftalid glanced uncertainly toward Aissha. Her face was still shiny 
with sweat, and very pale. She looked sick. After a moment she nod- 
ded, a tiny nod. 



He took half a step forward and the man who was his father caught 
him by the wrist and gathered him roughly in, pulling him inward and 
pressing him up against him, not for an actual kiss but for what was 
only a rubbing of cheeks. 'The grinding contact with that hard, stub- 
bly cheek was painful for Khalid. 

“There, boy. I’ve come back, do you see? I’ve been away seven 
worm-eaten miserable years, but now I’m back, and I’m going to live 
with you and be your father. You can call me ‘dad’.” 

Khalid stared, stunned. 

“Go on. Do it. Say, ‘I’m so very glad that you’ve come back, dad.’” 
“Dad,” Khalid said uneasily. 

“The rest of it too, if you please.” 

“I’m so very glad — " He halted. 

“That I’ve come back.” 

“That you’ve come back — ” 

"Dad.” 

Khalid hesitated. “Dad,” he said. 

“There’s a good boy! It’ll come easier to you after a while. Tell me, 
did you ever think about me while you were growing up, boy?” 
Khalid glanced toward Aissha again. She nodded surreptitiously. 
Huskily he said, “Now and then, yes.” 

“Only now and then? That’s all?” 

“Well, hardly anybody has a father. But sometimes I met someone 
who did, and tiien I thought of you. I wondered where you were. Ais- 
sha said you were off fighting the Entities. Is that where you were, 
dad? Did you fight them? Did you kill any of them?” 

“Don’t ask stupid questions. Tell me, boy, do you go by the name 
of Burke or Khan?" 

“Burke. Khalid Haleem Burke.” 

“Call me 'sir' when you’re not calling me 'dad.' Sdy, ‘Khalid Haleem 
Burke, sir.’" 

“Khalid Haleem Burke, sir. Dad.” 

“One or the other. Not both.” Richie Burke rose from the chair, 
unfolding liimself as though in sections, up and up and up. He was 
enormously tall, very thin. His slenderness accentuated his great 
height. Kh^d, though tall for his age, felt dwarfed beside him. 'The 
thought came to him that this man was not his father at all, not even 
a man, but some sort of demon, rather, a jinni, a jinni that had been 
let out of its bottle, as in the story that Iskander Mustafa Ali had told 
him. He kept that thought to himself. “Good,” Richie Burke said. 
“Khalid Haleem Burke. I like that. Son should have his father’s name. 
But not the Khalid Haleem part. From now on your name is — ah — 
Kendall. Ken for short.” 

“Khalid was my — “ 

“ — uncle’s name, yes. Well, your uncle is dead. Practically every- 
body is dead, Kenny. Kendall Burke, good English name. Kendill 
Hamilton Burke, same initials, even, only English. Is that all right, 
boy? Wliat a pretty one you are, Kenny! I’ll teach you a thing or two, 
I will. I’ll make a man out of you.” 

Here 1 BE, BOY, your long-lost father! 

Khalid had never known what it meant to have a father, nor ever 
given the idea much examination. He had never known hatred before, 
either, because Aissha was a fundamentally calm, stable, accepting 
person, too steady in her soul to waste time or valuable energy hat- 
ing anything, and Klialid had taken after her in that But Richie Burke, 
who taught Khalid what it meant to have a father, made him aware 
of what it was like to hate, also. 

Richie moved into the bedroom that had been Aissha’s, sending 
Aissha off to sleep in what had once had been Yasmeena’s room. It 
had long since gone to rack and ruin, but they cleaned it up, some, 
chasing the spiders out and taping oilclotii over the missing window- 
panes and nailing down a couple of floorboards that had popped up 
out of their proper places. She carried her clotlies-cabinet in there by 
herself, and set up on it the framed photographs of her dead family 
that she had kept in her former bedroom, and draped two of her old 
saris that she never wore any more over the bleak places on the wall 
where the paint had flaked away. 

It was stranger than strange, having Richie living with them, It was 
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a total upheaval, a dismaying invasion by aii alien lifefonn, in some 
ways as sliocking in its impact as the aiTival of the Entities had been, 

He was gone most of the day. He worked in the nearby towi\ of 
Winchester, driving back and forth in a small, brown, pre-Conquest 
automobile. Winchester was a place where Khalid had never been, 
tliough his mother had, to purchase the pills that were meant to abort 
him. Klvalid had never been fai- from Salisbury, not even to Stone- 
henge, w'liich now was a center of Entity activity anyway, arid not a 
tourist sight. Few people m Salisbury traveled anywhere these days. 
Not many had automobiles, because of the difficulty of obtaining 
petrol, but Richie never seemed to have any problem with that. 

Sometimes Klialid wondered what sort of work his father did in 
Winchestei“ but he asked about it only once. The words were barely 
out of Ws mouth when his father’s long arm came snaking ar ound 
aird struck him across the face, splitting his lower lip and sending a 
dribble of blood down his chin. 

Klralid staggered back, astomrded. No one had ever Irit him before. 
It had not occurred to Irim that anyone would. 

“You must never ask that again!” his fatlier said, looming mountain- 
liiglr above him. His cold eyes were ev^en colder, now, in his fiuy. “ Wliat 
I do in Winchester is no busiitess of yours, nor anyone else’s, do you 
hear- me, boy? It is my own private affair. My ovvm — private — affair.” 

Khaud rubbed his cut up and peered at his father in bevvilder- 
ment. The pain of tire slap had not been so great; but the surprise of 
it, the shock — that was still reverberating tlrrough his conscious- 
ness, And went on reverberating for a long while thereafter. 

He never asked about Iris father’s work again, no. But he was hit 
again, more tlian once, indeed witlr fail' regularity. Hitting was Richie’s 
way of expressing irritation. And it was difficult to predict what sort 
of thing might initate him. Any sort of intrusion on his fatlrer’s pri- 
vacy, Uiough, seemed to do it. Once, while talking with Iris father in 
his bedroom, telling him about a bloody fight between two boys tlrat 
he had witnessed in town, Klralid imtlrinkingly put his hand on the 
guitar’ that Riclrie always kept leaniirg against Iris wall beside his bed, 
giving it only a single strum, something that he had occasionally 
wairted to do for months; and instantly, hardly before tire twanging 
note had died away, Riclrie uirleashed his ai’m and knocked Klralid 
back against the wall. “You keep your filthy fingers off that instm- 
ment, boy!" Riclrie said; aird after that Klralid did. Anotlrer time Riclrie 
struck him for leafing tlu’ouglr a book he had left on the kitchen table, 
that had pictm-es of naked women in it; arrd another time, it was for 
stariirg too long at Richie as he stood before the mirror in the mom- 
iirg, shaving. So Klralid learned to keep Iris distance from his father; 
but stOl he found Irinrself getting slapped for tlris reason and that, 
arrd sometirrres for no reason at all. The blows were rarely as hard as 
the first one had been, and never ever created in Irinr that same serrse 
of shock. But they were blows, all the sanre. He stored them all up in 
some secret receptacle of Iris soul. 

Occasionally Richie hit Aissha, too — when dinner was late, or 
when she put mutton curry on the table too often, or when it seemed 
to him that she had contradicted him about something. That was 
more of a shock to Klralid than getting slapped Irinrself, that arryone 
should dare to lift his hand to Aissha. 

Tire first tiirre it happened, which occurred while they were eating din- 
ner, a big carving knife was lying on tire table near- Khalid, and he nright 
well have reached for it had Aissha not, iir the midst of her ovvir fury arrd 
Iriurriliatioir arrd pain, sent Klralid a message witlr her furious blazirrg 
eyes tlrat he absolutely was not to do any such tiring. Arrd so he coiv 
ti’olled hirrrself, tlrerr and any tinre afterward when Richie Irit her. It was 
askill tlrat Khalid had, conti’oUing Irinrself — one tlrat in some circuitous 
way he rrrust have inherited from tire ever-patient, all-enduring grand- 
parents whom he had never krrown and the long line of oppi’essed Asian 
peasants from whom they descended. Living witlr Riclrie in the house 
gave Klralid daily opportrurity to develop that skill to a fine art 

Richie did not seem to have many friends, at least not friends who 
visited the house. Khalid knew' of only three. 

There was a man named Ai’clr who sometimes canre, an older man 
with greasy ringlets of hair that fell from a big bald spot orr the top 



of his head. He always brought a bottle of whiskey, and he and Richie 
would sil in Richie’s room with the door closed, talking in low torres 
or singing raucous songs. Klralid would fiird the errrpty whiskey bot- 
tle the followiirg monring, lying on the hallway floor. He kept them, 
setting them up in a row amidst the restaurarU debris behind the 
house, though he did irot know why. 

The orrly other man who cmrre was Syd, who had a flat nose aird 
amazingly thick fingers, and gave off such a bad smell that Klralid 
was able to detect it in the house the next day. Once, when Syd w'as 
there, Richie emer ged fronr his room and called to Aissha, and she 
went in there arrd shut the door behiird her aird was still in tlrere when 
Klralid went to sleep. He never asked her about that, what had gone 
on while she was in Richie’s room. Some instinct told him that he 
would rather not know. 

There was also a woman: Wendy, her nanre vvas, tall aird gaunt and 
very plain, witii a long face like a horse’s and very bad skin, and 
stringy tangles of reddish hair. She canre onc(> in a while for dirmer, 
and Richie always specified that .\issha was to prepare an English 
dinner that night, lamb or roast beef, iroire of 5 ’our spicy Paki ciUTies 
tonight, if you please. After they ate, Richie arrd Wendy would go into 
Richie’s room and irot emerge again that eveiring, and the sounds of 
the guitar would be hear d, and laughter, and then low cries arrd 
moans and gmnts. 

One time iir tire middle of the night when W’eirdy was thei-e, Klralid 
got uj) to go to the bathroom just at the time she did, arrd encoimtered 
her irr the hallway, stm’k naked in the nrooirlight, a long wlrite ghostly 
figure. He had never- seen a woman naked mrtil this moment, not a real 
one, only the pictures in Richie’s nragazine; but he looked up at her 
calmly, with that deep abitling steadiness in the face of any sort of siu- 
piise that he had mastered so well surce the adv^ent of Riclrie. Coolly he 
siuveyed her, his eyes rising from Ure long thin legs tlrat went up and 
up and UJ) from the floor and halting for a moment at Ore curious trian- 
gular thatch of woolly hair at the base of her flat belly, iurd from there 
his gaze mounted to t Ire round little breasts set Irigh and far- apart on her 
clrest, and at last came to her face, which, in the irroonlight had imex- 
pectcdly taken on a sort of handsomeness if not actual corrrelirress, 
though before this Weirdy had always seenred to him to be tremen- 
dously ugly. She didn’t seenr displeased at being seen like this. She 
snriled and winked at hirrr, <rird ran her harrd almost coquetlislrly Orr’ouglr 
her straggly hair; and blew Irinr a kiss as she drifted on past Irirrr toward 
tire batlu'oom. It was the only tinre that anyone associated with Riclrie 
had ever been nice to him, had even appeared to notice Irim at all. 

But life with Richie was not entirely hon1d. Tlrere were some good 
aspects. 

One of them vvas simply being close to .so much strength and 
energy, what Klralid might have called virility, if he had kirowir there 
w'as airy such word. He had spent all his short life thus far aiirong 
people who kept their heads dowir arrd went soldiering along obedi- 
ently, people like patient plodding .Aissha, who took what came to her 
aird never complained; and shriveled old Iskrurder Mustafa All, who 
understood that Allalr detenrrined all things and one had no choice 
but to comply, mrd the quiet; tight-lipped English people of Salisbuiy, 
who had lived through the Conriuest, arrd the Groat Silence w'lren the 
aliens had turned off all the electrical power in the world, aird the 
Troubles, and the Plague, arrd who wei’e prepared to be very, very 
English about w'hatever horror was conriirg next. 

Richie was different, though. Richie hadn’t a shred of passivity in 
him. “We shape our livTS the way we want them to be, boy,” Riclrie 
would say again arrd again. “We write oui’ own scripts. It’s all nothiirg 
but a bloody television show, don’t you see that, Kenny-boy?” 

That vviis a stmlling irovelty to Klralid, that you nright actually have 
airy control over your own destiny: that you could say “no” to this aird 
“yes” to that and “not right now" to this other thing, aird that if Urere 
was sonrething you wairted, you could simpl>' reach out and take it. 
There was nothing Klralid wanted. But the idea that he might even 
have it , if only he could figure out what it was, was fascinating to Irinr. 

Then, loo, for all of Richie’s roughness of nranner, his quickness to 
cuise you or kick out at you or slap you when he had had a little loo 
much to drink, he did have an affectionate side, even a chamring one. 
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He often sat with tl\em and played his guitar, and taught tliein the 
words of songs, and encouraged them to sing along with them, 
thougli Khalid had no idea wiiat the songs were about and Aissha dicl 
not seem to know eitlier. It was fim, all the sanie, tlie singing; and 
Hialid had known very little fim. Richie was immensely proud of 
Klialid’s good looks and agile, athletic grace, also, and would praise 
him for tltem, something that no one had ever done before, not even 
Aissha. Even though Klialid understood in some way that Richie was 
only praising himself, really, he was grateful even so. 

Richie took him out behind the building and showed him how to 
throw and catch a ball. How to kick one, too, a different kind of ball. 
And sometimes there were cricket matches in a field at the edge of 
town; and when Richie played in these, which he occasionally did, he 
brought Khalid along to watch. Later, at home, he showed Richie how 
to hold the bat, how to guard a wcket. 

Then there were the drives in the cai'. These were rare, a great priv- 
ilege. But sometimes, of a sunny Sunday, Richie would say, “Let’s take 
the old fliw'er for a spin, eh, Kenny, lad?” And off tliey would go into 
the green countryside, usually no special destination in mind, only 
driving up and down the quiet lanes, Khalid gawking in wonder at tliis 
new world beyond the town. It made his head whir l in a good way, as 
he canre to imderstand that the world actually did go on and oit past 
the boundaries of Salisbury, and was full of marvels and splendors. 

So, thougli at no point did he stop hating Richie, he could see at 
least some mitigating benefits that had come from his presence in 
their home. Not many. Some. 

THREE; NINETEEN YEARS FROM NOW 

NCE RICHIE TOOK HIM TO STONEHENGE. 
Or as near to it as was possible now for 
humans to go. It was the year Klialid 
turned 10; a special birthday treat. 

“Do you see it out tliere in the plain, 
boy? Those big stones? Built by a 
bimch of ignoriuit prehistoric buggers 
who painted themselves blue and 
danced widdeisliins in tlie night. Do 
you know what ‘vsiddeishins’ means, 
boy? No, neither do I. But they did it, 
wliatever it was. Danced aixmiid naked witli tlieft tliingiuiimies jiggling 
around, and then at midnight tliey’d sacrifice a virgin on the big altar 
Slone, Long, long ago. Thousands of years. Come on, let’s get out ruid 
have a look.” 

Khalid stared. Huge gray slabs, set out in two facing rows Hanking 
smaller slabs of blue stone set in a three-cornered pattern, and a big 
stone standing upriglil in the middle. And some other stones laying 
sideways on top of a few of the gray ones. A tianspai-ent cuilain of 
flickering reddish-green light surrounded the whole tiling, rising from 
hidden vents in the ground to nearly twice the height of a mmi. Wliy 
would anyone have w'mited to build such a tiling? It all seemed like 
a tremendous waste of time. 

“Of course, you imdeisland this isn’t what it looked like back then. 
\\Tien the Entities came, they changed the whole business around 
from what it always was, buggered it all up. Got laboreis out here to 
move every single stone. And they put in the gaudy lighting effects, 
too. Never used to be lights, ceitainly not tliat kind. You walk through 
those lights, you die, just like a mosquito flying through a candle 
flame. Those stones there, they were set in a circle originally, and 
those blue ones tliere — hey, now, lad, look what we have! You ever 
see an Entity before, Ken?" 

Actually, Khalid had: twice. But never this close. The fiist one had 
been right in the middle of the town at noontime. It had been stand- 
ing outside the entrance of the cathedi-al cool as you please, as though 
it happened to be in the mood to go to church; a giant puiple thing 
with orange spots and big yellow eyes. But Aissha had put her hand 
over his face before he could get a good look, and had pulled him 
quickly down the street that led awny from tiie cathedral, dragging 
him along as fast as he was able to go. Klialid liad been about five 



then. He dreamed of the Entity for months thereafter. 

Tlie second time, a year later, he had been with friends, playing 
within sight of the main highway, when a strange vehicle came down 
tlie road, an Entity cai' that floated on air instead of riding on wheels, 
and two Entities were standing in it, looking right out at them for a 
moment as they went floating by. Klialid saw only the tops of their 
heads that time: their great eyes again, and a sort of a curving beak 
below, and a great V-shaped slash of a mouth, like a frog’s. He was fas- 
cinated by them. Repelled, too, because they were so bizarre, these 
strange alien beings, these enemies of mankind, and he knew he was 
supposed to loathe and disdain them. But fascinated. Fascinated. He 
wished he had been able to see them better. 

Now^, though, he had a deal' view of tlie creatures, three of them. 
They had emerged from what looked lil(e a door tliat was set right in 
the ground, out on the far side of the ancient monument, and w-ere 
spoiling casually among the great stones like lords or ladies inspecting 
theft estate, paying no heed whatever to the tall man and tlie small boy 
standing beside tlie cai- parked just outside the fieiy banier. It amazed 
Klialid, watching tliem teeter ai-ound on the little ropy legs tliat sup- 
poited theft immense tubular bodies, that they were able to keep theft 
balance, tliat tliey didn’t simply topple fonvai-d and fall witli a crash. 

It amazed him, too, how beautiful they were. He had suspected 
that from his earlier glances, but now their gloiy fell ujion liim with 
full impact. 

Tlie luminous golden-orange spots on the glassy, gleaming purple 
skin — like fu’e, those spots were. And the huge eyes, so bright, so 
keen: you could read the strength of theft minds in them, tlie power 
of their souls. Tlieir gaze engulfed you in a flood of light. Even the air 
about the Entities partook of their beauty, glowing with a liquid 
turquoise radiance. 

“There they be, boy. Om lords and masters. You ever see anytliing 
so bloody hideous?” 

“Hideous?” 

“They ain’t pretty, isn’t that right?" Klialid made a noncommittal 
noise. Richie w'as in a good mood; he always was, on these Simday 
excursions. But Klialid knew only too well the penally for contra- 
dicting him in imytliing. So he looked upon the Entities in silence, lost 
in w’onder, awed by tlie gloiy of these strange gigantic creatures, never 
voicing a syllabic of liis admiration for their elegance and niqjesty. 

Exiiansively Ricliie said, “You hcai'd coirectly, you know, when ^ey 
told you that when I left Salisbuiy just before you were bom, it was to 
go off and join an amiy that meant to fight tliem. There was notliing I 
wanted more than to kill Entities, nothing. Christ. Eternal, boy, did I 
ever hale those creepy bastmcls! Coming in like they did, taking our 
world away quick as you please. But 1 got to my senses pretty fast, let 
me tell you. I listened to the plans the imderground iuniy people had 
for Uirowing off the Entity yoke, and I had to laugh. I had to laugh! I 
could see right away that there wasn't a hope in hell of it. Tliis was 
even before they put tlie Great Plague uiion us, you mideistand. I knew. 

1 damn well knew, I did. Tliey’re as powerful as gods. You w'mit to fight 
against, a bunch of gods, lots of luck to you. So I quit the underground 
then and there. I still hate the bastards, mind you, make no mistake 
about tliat, but I know it’s foolish even to dream about overthrowing 
tliem. You just have to fashion your accommodation with them, that’s 
all there is. You just have to make your peace within yourself and let 
them have their way. Because anything else is a fool’s own folly.” 

Klialid listened. \Vliat Richie was saying made sense. Klialid imder- 
stood about not wanting to tight against gods. He mideislood also 
how it was possible to hate someone and yet go on unprotestingly liv- 
ing with him. 

“Is it all right, letting them see us like this?” he asked. “Aissha says 
that sometimes when they see you, tliey reach out from tlieir chests 
with the tongues that they hav'e there and snatch you up, and they 
take you inside their buildings and do horrible things to you there.” 

Richie laughed haishly. “It's been known to hapiien. But they won’t 
touch Richie Burke, lad, and they won’t touch Hie son of Richie Burke 
at Richie Burke’s side. I guarantee you that. We’re absolutely safe.” 

Klialid did not ask why that should be. He hoped it was tme, that 
was all. 
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Two days afterward, while he was coining back from the market 
with a packet of Iamb for dinner, he was set upon by two boys and a 
girl, all of them about his age or a year or two older, whom he knew 
only in the vaguest way. They formed themselves into a loose ring just 
beyond his reach and began to chant in a high-pitched, nasal way: 
“Quisling, quisling, your father is a quisling!” 

“What’s that you call him?" 

“Quisling.” 

“He is not” 

“He is! He is! Quisling, quisling, your father is a quisling!" 

Khalid had no idea what a quisling was. But no one was going to 
call his father names. Much as he hated Richie, he knew he could not 
allow that. It was something Richie had taught him; Defend yourself 
against sco7m, boy, at all times. He meant against those who might 
be rude to Khalid because he was part Pakistani; but Khalid had expe- 
rienced very little of that. Was a quisling someone who was English 
but had had a child with a Pakistani woman? Perhaps that was it. 
Why would these children care, though? Why would anyone? 

"Quisling, quisling — ” 

Khalid threw down his package and lunged at the closest boy, who 
darted away. He caught the girl by the arm, but he would not hit a girl, 
and so he simply shoved her into tlie other boy, who went spinning 
up against the side of the market building. Khalid pounced on him 
there, holding him close to the wall witli one hand and furiously hit- 
ting him with the other. 

His two companions seemed unwilling to intervene. But they went 
on chanting, from a safe distance, more nasally tlian ever. 

“Quis-ling, quis-ling, yourfa-theris a quis-Ung!” 

“Stop tliat!” IQialid cried. “You have no right!” He punctuated his 
words with blows. The boy he was holding was bleeding, now, his 
nose, the side of his mouth. He looked terrified. 

“Quis-ling, quis-ling — ” 

They would not stop, and neither would Klialid. But then he felt a 
hand seizing him by the back of his neck, a big adult hand, and he was 
yanked backward and thrust against tlie market wall himself. A vast 
meaty man, a navy, from the looks of him, loomed over Klialid. “ Wliat 
do you think you’re doing, you diity Paki garbage? You’ll kill tlie boy!” 

“He said my father was a quisling!” 

“Well, then, he probably is. Get on with you, now, boy! Get on 
with you!” 

He gave Khalid one last hard shove, and spat and walked away. 
Khalid looked sullenly aroimd for his tliree tomientors, but Uiey had 
run off already. Tliey had taken the packet of lamb with them, too. 

'That niglit, while Aissha was improvising something for dinner out 
of yesterday’s rice and some elderly cliicken, Khalid asked her what 
a quisling was. She spun around on him as though he had cursed 
Allah to her ears. Her face all ablaze wiUi a ferocity he had not seen 
in it before, she said, “Never use that word in this house, Klialid. 
Never! Never!” And that was all the explanation she would give. 
Khalid had to learn, on his own, what a quisling was; and when he did, 
which was soon thereafter, he understood why his father had been 
unafraid, that day at Stonehenge when they stood outside that cur- 
tain of light and looked upon the Entities who were stroll among the 
giant stones. And also why those three children had mocked him in 
the street. You just have to fashion your accommodation with them, 
that's all there is. Yes. Yes. Yes. To fashion your accommodation. 

FOUR; TWENTY YEARS FROM NOW 

It was after the time that Richie beat Aissha so severely, and tlien 
did woiae than that — violated her, raped her — that Khalid defi- 
nitely decided that he was going to kill an Entity. 

Not kill Richie. 

Kill an Entity. 

It was a turning point in Khalid’s relationship with his father, and 
indeed in Klialid’s whole life, and in the life of any number of other 
citizens of Salisbury, Wiltshire, England, that time when Richie hurt 
Aissha so. Richie had been treating Aissha badly all along, of course. 
He treated everyone badly. He had moved into her house and had 



taken possession of it as though it were his own. He regarded her as 
a servant, there purely to do liis bidding, and woe betide her if she 
failed to meet his expectations. She cooked; she cleaned the house; 
Khalid understood now that sometimes, at his whim, Richie would 
make her come into liis bedroom to amuse him or his friend Syd or 
both of them together. And tliere was never a word of complaint from 
her. She did as he wished; she showed no sign of anger or even resent- 
ment; she had given herself over entirely to the will of Allah. Khalid, 
who had not yet managed to find any convincing evidence of Allah’s 
existence, had not. But he had learned tlie art of accepting the unac- 
ceptable from Aissha. He knew better than to tiy to change what was 
unchangeable. So he lived with his hatred of Richie, and that was 
merely a fact of daily existence, like the fact that rain did not fall 
upward. 

Now, though, Richie had gone too far. 

Coming home plainly drunk, red-faced, enraged over something, 
muttering to himself. Greeting Aissha with a growling curse, Klialid 
witli a stinging slap. No apparent reason for either. Demanding his 
dinner early. Getting it, not liking what he got. Aissha offering mild 
explanations of why beef had not been available today. Richie shout- 
ing that beef bloody well should have been available to the household 
of Richie Burke. 

So far, just normal Richie behavior when Richie was having a bad 
day. Even sweeping tlie serving bowl of curried mutton off the table, 
sending it shattering, tliick oily brown sauce splattering everywhere, 
fell within the normal Richie range. 

But then, Aissha saying softly, despondently, looking down at 
what had been her prettiest remaining sari now spotted in 20 places, 
“You have stained my clothing.” And Richie going over the top. 
Erupting. Berserk. Wrath out of all measure to the offense, if offense 
there had been. 

Leaping at her, bellowing, shaking her, slapping her. Punching her, 
even. In tlie face. In the chest. Seizing the sari at her midriff, ripping 
it away, tearing It in shreds, crumpling tliem and hurling them at her. 
Aissha backing away from him, trembling, eyes bright with fear, dab- 
bing at the blood that seeped from her cut lower lip with one hand, 
spreading the other one out to cover herself at the thighs. 

Khalid staring, not knowing what to do, honified, furious. 

Richie yelling. “I’ll slain you, I will! I’ll give you a sodding stain!” 
Grabbing her by the wrist, pulling away what remained of her clotii- 
ing, stripping her all but naked right tliere in tlie dining room. Klialid 
covering his face. His own grandmother, 40 years old, decent, 
respectable, naked before him: How could he look? And yet how 
could he tolerate what was happening? Richie dragging her out of 
the room, now, toward his bedroom, not troubling even to close the 
door. Hurling her down on his bed, falling on top of her. Grunting like 
a pig, a pig, a pig, a pig. 

I must not permit this. 

Khalid’s breast suited with hatred: a cold hatred, almost dispas- 
sionate. The man was inhuman, a jinni, Some jinn were harmless, 
some were evil; but Ricliie was surely of tlie evil kind, a demon. 

His father. An evil jinni. 

But what did that make him? WTiat? What? What? What? 

Khalid found himself going into the room after them, against all 
prohibitions, despite all risks. Seeing Richie plunked between Ais- 
sha’s legs, his shirt pulled up, his trousers pulled down, his bare but,- 
tocks pumping in the air. And Aissha staring upward past Richie’s 
shoulder at the frozen Khalid in the doorway, her face a rigid mask 
of horror and shame: gesturing to him, making a repeated brushing 
movement of her hand tlirougli the air, wordlessly telling him to go 
away, to get out of tlie room, not to watch, not to intervene in any way. 

He ran from the house and crouched cowering amid the rubble in 
tlie rear yard, tlie old stewpots and broken jug,s and his own collection 
of Arch’s empty whiskey bottles. When he returned, an hour later, Richie 
was in liis room, chopping malevolently at the strings of his guitar, 
singing some droning time in a low, boozy voice. Aissha was dressed 
again, moving about in a slow, downcast way, cleaning up the mess in 
tlie dining room. Sobbing soffiy. Saying notliing, not even looking at 
Klialid as he entered. A sticking-plaster on her lip. Her cheeks looked 
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piifly and bniised. Tliere seemed to be a w^ill ai-ound her. She was sealed 
away inside herself, sealed from all tire world, even from Irim. 

“I will kill him," Klialid said quietly to lier. 

“No. That you will not do." Aissha’s voice was deep and remote, a 
voice from the bott om of the sea. 

She gave him a little to eat, a cold chapati and some of yesterday’s rice, 
and sent hun to Iris room. He lay awalce for hours, listening to the sounds 
of tlie house, Ridiie’s endless dnonken droning song, Aissha’s barely 
audible sobs. In tiro nronring nobody said anytlring about anytlring. 

KILAUD UNDEttSTOOD THAT IT WAS IMPOSSIBLE FOR HIM TO KILL HIS 0\W 
father, however nruch he hated hinr. But Richie had to be punished 
for what he had done. Aird so, to punish him, Khalid was going to kill 
an Entity, 

The Entities were a different matter. Tlrey were fair game. 

For some time now, on his better days, Richie had been taking 
Klialid along with him as he drove tlrrough tire countryside, doing his 
quisling tasl<s, gathering infonnation tliat tire Entities wanted to know 
and t unring it over to them by some process that Klialid could not 
even begin to understand, and by this time Klialid had seen Entities 
on so many different occasions that he had grown quite accustomed 
to being in their' presence. 

And had no fear of tliem. To most people, apparently, Entities were 
scary tilings, ghastly alien monsters, e\il, strange; but to Klialid tlrey 
still were, as tlrey always had been, creatures of enormous beauty. 
Beautiful tiie way a god would be beautiful. How could you be fright- 
ened by anytliing so beautiful? How could you be frightened of a god? 

They didn’t ever appear to notice Irinr at all. Richie would go up to 
one of them mid stand before it, and some kind of transaction would 
take place. \Vliile tliat was going on, Klialid simply stood to one side, 
looking at the Entity, studying it, lost in admii'ation of its beauty. Richie 
offered no exiilanations of these meetings and Khalid never asked. 

Tire Entities grew more beautiful in his eyes every time he saw one. 
They wei'e beautiful beyond belief. He could almost have worshipped 
them. It seemed to hinr that Richie felt the sanre way about them: 
tliat he was caught in theii* spell, tliat he would gladly fall down before 
tliem and bow his forehead to the ground. 

And so , . . 

I will kill one of them, Klralid thought. 

Because they ai'e so beautiful. Because my father, who works for 
them, must love them almost as much as he loves himself, and I will 
kill the thing he loves. He says he hates them, but I think it is not so. 

I tlrink he loves them, and tliat is why he works for them. Or else he 
loves them and liates tlrem botlr. He may feel tlie same way about 
himself. But I see the light tliat comes into his eyes when he looks 
upon them. 

So 1 will kill one, yes. Because by killing one of them I will be killing 
some part of h im. And maybe Urere will be some other value in my 
doing it, besides. 

FIVE: TWENTY-TWO YEARS FROM NOW 

iCHiE Burke said, “Look at this god- 
danrned thing, will you, Ken? Isn’t it tire 
goddamnedest fantastic piece of shit 
anyone ever imagined?" 

They w'ere in what had once been the 
main dining room of the old defunct 
restaurant. It was early afternoon. Ais- 
sha was elsewhere, Klralid had no idea 
where. His father was holding some- 
thing that seemed something like a rifle, 
or perhaps a highly streamlined shotgun, 
but it was like no rifle or shotgim he had ever seen. It was a long, 
slender tube of greenish-blue metal with a broad flaiing muzzle and 
what might have been some type of gunsiglrt mounted midway down 
the ban el, and a ciulous sort of conrputerized trigger arrangement on 
the stock. A one-of-a-kind sort of thing, custom made, a home inven- 
tor’s pride and joy. 



“Is it a weapon, would you say?” 

“A weapon? A weapon? Wlrat the bloody hell do you tlrink it is, 
boy? It’s a fucking Entity-killing gim! Wlriclr I confiscated this veiy day 
fronr a nest of conspirators over Warminster w’ay. The whole batch 
of them are under lock and key this very minute, thank you very 
much, and I’ve brouglrt Exlribit A home for safe-keeping. Have a good 
look, lad. Ever seen anything so diabolical?” 

Klralid realized that Richie was actually going to let Irim handle it. 
He took it with enormous care, letting it rest on both his outstretched 
palnrs. Tire barrel was cool and very smootli, the gun lighter than he 
had expected it to be. 

“How does it work, then?" 

“Pick it up. Sight along it. You know how it’s done. Just like an ordi- 
nary gunsight.” 

Klralid put it to Iris shoulder, right tliere in the room. Aimed at the 
fireplace. Peered along the barrel. 

A few inches of the fireplace were visible in the crosshairs, in tire 
most minute detail. Keen magnification, wonderful optics. Touch the 
right stud, now, and tire whole side of the house would be blown out, 
was tliat it? Klralid ran his hand along the butt. 

“Tlrere’s a safety on it,’’ Richie said. “Tire little red button. There. 
Tlrat. Mind you don’t hit it by accident. What we have here, boy, is 
nothing less than a rocket-powered grenade gun. A bomb-tlrrowing 
maclrine, virtually. You wouldn’t believe it, because it’s so skinny, but 
what it hurls is a very graceful little projectile that rvill explode with 
almost incredible force and cause an extraordinary amount of dam- 
age, altogether extraordinary. I know because I tried it. It was amaz- 
ing, seeing what tliat thing could do.” 

“Is it loaded now?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, you bet your little brown rump it is! Loaded and 
ready! jMr absolutely diabolical Entity-killing machine, tire product of 
months and months of loving work by a little band of desperadoes 
with marvelous mechanical skills. As stupid as they come, though, for 
all their skills. . . Here, boy, let me have tlrat thing before you set it off 
somehow.” 

Klialid handed it over. 

“Wiry stupid?” he asked. “It seems very well made." 

“1 said they were skillful. Tlris is a goddamned triumph of minia- 
turization, this little cannon. But what makes them think they could 
kill an Entity at all? Don’t tlrey imagine anyone’s ever tried? Can’t be 
done, Ken, boy. Nobody ever has, nobody ever will.” 

Unable to take his eyes from the gim, Klialid said obligingly, “And 
wliy is that, sir?" 

“Because they’re bloody unkillable!” 

“Even with something like this? Almost incredible force, you said, 
sir. An extraordinary amount of damage." 

“It would fucking well blow an Entity to snrithereens, it would, if 
you could ever hit one rvith it. Air, but tire trick is to succeed in firing 
your shot, boy! Which cannot be done. Even as you’re taking your 
aim, tlrey're reading your bloody mind, that’s what they do, They 
know exactly what you’re up to, because tlrey look into our minds the 
way we would look into a book. They pick up all your nasty little 
unfriendly thoughts about them. And then — bam! — they give you 
the bloody Push, the thing they do to people with their nrinds, you 
know, and you’re done for, piff paff poof. We’ve heard of four cases, 
at least. Attempted Entity assassination. Trying to take a shot as an 
Entity went by. Found tire bodies, the weapons, just so much trash 
by tire roadside." Richie ran his hands up and down the gun, fondling 
it alnrost lovingly. “This gim here, it’s got an unusually great range, ter- 
rific siglit, will fire upon the target from an enomrous distance. Still 
wouldn’t work, I wager you. They can do their telepathy on you from 
tlrree hundred yards away. Maybe five hundred. \^o Imows, maybe 
a thousand. Still, a damned good thing tlrat we broke this ring up in 
time. Just in case they could have pulled it off somehow." 

“It would be bad if an Entity was killed, is that it?" Klralid asked. 

Richie guffawed. “Bad? Bad? It would be a bloody catastrophe. You 
know what tlrey did, the one time anybody managed to damage them 
in any way? No, how in hell would you know? It was right ai'oimd tire 
moment you were getting bom. Some buggerly American idiots 
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launched a laser attack from space on an Entity building. Maybe 
killed a few, maybe didn’t, but the Entities paid us back by letting 
loose a plague on us that wiped out damn near every otlier person 
there was in tlie world. Right here in Salisbiuy they were keeling over 
like flies, Had it myself. Tliought I’d die. Danmed well hoped I would, 

I felt so bad. Then I arose from my bed of pain and threw it off, But 
we don’t want to risk bringing down another plague, do we, now? Or 
any other sort of miserable punishment that they might choose to 
inflict. Because they certainly will iirflict one. One thing that has been 
clear from the beginnmg is that our master's will take no shit from us, 
no, lad, not one solitary molecule of shit." 

He crossed the room and unfastened the door of the cabinet that 
had held Klran’s Mogul Palace’s meager stock of wine in the long- 
gone era when tlus building had been a licensed restaurant. Thrust- 
ing the weapon inside, Richie said, "This is where it’s going to spend 
the night. You will make no reference to its presence when Aissha 
gels back. I’m expecting Arch to come here tonight, and you will 
make no reference to it to him, either'. It is a top secret item, do yorr 
hear me? I show it to you becarrse I love you, boy, and because 1 want 
you to know' that youi' father has saved the world this day fr om a ter- 
rible disaster, but I don’t want a shred of what I have shared with yorr 
just now to reach the ear's of another human being. Or another inhu- 
mait being for that matter. Is that clear, boy? Is it?” 

“I will not say a word,” said Klialid. 

ND SAID NONE. BIT THOUGIO’ QUHE A EEW. 

All during the eveniirg, as Ai'ch and 
Richie made their methodical way 
through Arch’s latest bottle of rare pre- 
Conquest wlriskey, salvaged from some 
vast horde foimd by tire greatest of good 
luck in a Southampton storehouse, 
Klralid clutched to his ow'u bosom the 
knowledge tliat tJiere was, right there in 
that cabinet, a device that was capable 
of blowing the head off an Entity, if only 
one coirld manage to get witlrin firing range without announcing one’s 
lethal intentions. 

Was there a way of achieving that? Khalid had no idea. 

But perhaps the range of this device was greater than the range of 
the Entities’ mind-reading capacities. Or perhaps not. Was it w'oith 
the gamble? Perhaps it was. Or perhaps not. 

Aissha went to her room soon after dirmer, once she arrd Klralid had 
cleared away the dirmer dishes. She said little these days, kept mainly 
to herself, drifted through her life like a sleepwalker. Richie had not 
laid a violent hand on her again since that savage evening several 
years back, but Khalid understood that she still harbored tire pain of 
iris humiliation of her, that in some ways she had never really recov- 
ered from w'hat Richie had done to her that night. Nor had Klralid. 

He hovered in tire hall, listening to the sounds from his father’s 
room until he felt certain that Arch and Richie had succeeded in 
drinking themselves into their customary stupor. Ear to the door; 
Silence. A faint snore or two, maybe. 

He forced Irimself to wait airother 10 minutes. Still quiet iir there. 
Delicately he pushed the door, already slightly qjar, another few 
inches open. Peered cautiously w'ithin. 

Richie slumped head down at the table, clutching in one hand a 
glass that still had a little whiskey in it, cradling his guitar between 
his chest and kiree witlr the other. Arch on the floor opposite him, 
head dangling to one side, eyes closed, limbs sprawled every w'hich 
w'ay. Snoring, both of thenr. Snoring. Snoring. Snoring. 

Good. Let them sleep mnj soundly. 

Klralid took the Entity-killing gun now from the cabinet. Caressed 
its satiny barrel. It was ai\ elegant thing, this weapon. He admired its 
design. He had an artist’s eye for form and texture and color, did 
Klialid; some fugitive gene out of forgotten antiquity miraculously 
surfacing in liim after a dormancy of centuries, the eye of a Gandha- 
ran sculptor, of a Rqjput architect, a Giyerati miniaturist coming to 
the fore in him after passing tlirougli all those generations of tire peas- 



antry. Lately he had begrm doing little sketches, making some can-- 
ings. Hiding everything away so that Richie would not find it. That 
was the sort of thing that might offend Richie, his taking up such pif- 
fling pastimes. Sports, di'inking, driiing m'ound — those were proper 
amusements for a niiui. 

On one of his good days last year Richie had brought a bicycle 
home for him; a startling gift, for bicycles w’ere rmities, nowadays, 
none having been available, let alone manufactured, in England in 
ages. Where Richie had obtained it, from w'hom, with what brutality, 
Klialid did not like to think. But he loved his bike. Rode long hours 
through the countryside on it, every chance he had. It was his free- 
dom; it was his wings. He went outside now, canying the grenade 
gim, and carefully strapped it to the bicycle's basket. 

He had waited nearly three years for this moment to make itself 
possible. 

Nearly every night nowadays, Klialid knew, one could usually see 
Entities traveling about on tlie road between Salisbury and Stone- 
henge, one or two at a time, riding in those cars of theirs that floated 
a little way above the ground on cushions of air. Stonehenge was a 
major center of Entity acthities nowadays and there were more and 
more of them in the \icinity all the lime. Pei'liajis there would be one 
out tliere this night, he thought. It was worth the chance; he M'ould 
not get a second opportunity with this captured gun that his father' 
had brought home. 

About halfway out to Stonehenge there was a place on the plain 
where he could liave a good view of the I'oad from a little copse sev- 
eral hundred yai'ds away. Klialid had no illusion that hiding in the 
copse would protect him from Uie mind-searching capacities tlie Enti- 
ties were said to have. If tliey could detect him at all, the fact that he 
was standing in the shadow of a leafy tree would not make the slight- 
est difference. But it was a place to wait, on this bright moonlit night. 
It was a place where he could feel alone, unwatched. 

He went to it. He waited there. 

He listened to night-noises; an owl; the rustling of the br'ceze 
through the trees; some small nocturnal animal scrabbling in the 
underbrush. 

He was uttei'ly calm. 

Klialid had studied calmness all liis life, with his grandmotlier Ais- 
sha as his tutor From his earliest days he had watched her stolid 
acceptance of poverty, of shame, of hunger, of loss, of all kinds of 
pain. He had seen her handling the inlnision of Richie Bui'ke into her 
household and her life with philosophical detachment, with stoic 
patience. To her it was all tlie will of Allali, not to be questioned. AlUili 
was less I'eal to Klialid tlian He w<is to Aissha, but Klialid had drawn 
from her her infinite patience and tranquility, at least, if not her faith 
in God. Perhaps he might find his way to God later on. At any rate, 
he had long ago learned from Aissha tliat yielding to anguish was use- 
less, that inner peace was the only key to endui'ance, that everything 
must be done calmly, unemotionally, because the altematii'e was a 
life of unending chaos and suffering. And so he had come to under- 
stand from her that it was possible even to hate someone in a calm, 
unemotional way. And had contrived thus to live calmly, day by day, 
with the father whom he loathed. 

For the Enl.ities he felt no loathing at all. Far from it. He had never 
known a world without them, the vanished world where humans 
had been mastei's of tlieir own destinies. The Entities, for him, were 
an innate aspect of life, simply there, as \vere hills and trees, the 
moon, or the owl that ro\^ed the night above him now, cniising for 
squirrels or rabbits. And they were veiy beautiful to behold, like 
the moon, like an owl moving silently overhead, like a massive 
chestnut tree. 

He waited, aiui the hours passed, and in his calm way he began to 
realize that he might not get his chance tonight, for he knew he 
needed to be home and in his bed before Richie awakened and could 
find him and the weapon gone. Another hour, two at most, that was 
all he could risk out here. 

Then he saw turquoise light on the highway, and knew that an 
Entity vehicle was approaching, coming from the direction of Salis- 
bui-y. It pulled into \'iew a moment later, carrying Iw'o of the crea- 
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tures standing serenely iij^right, side by side, in their strange wagon 
tliat floated on a cushion of air. 

KhaJid beheld it in wonder and awe. And once again marveled, as 
ever, at their elegance of tliese Entities, their grace, their lumines- 
cent splendor. 

Hoxu beautiful you ore.' Oh, yes. Yes. 

They moved past him on tlieir curious cart as though traveling on 
a river of light, and it seemed to him, dispassionately studying the 
one on the side closer to him, that what he beheld here was surely a 
jinni of the jinn: Allair’s creature, a tliiirg made of smokeless fire, asep- 
aiate creation. Wlrich nonetheless must in the end stand before Alltdr 
in judgment, even as we. 

How beautiful. How beautiful. 

Hove you. 

He loved it, yes. For its ciystalline beauty. A jinni? No, it was a 
higher sort of being than that; it was an angel. It was a being of pure 
light — of cool deal’ fire, witliout smoke. He was lost in rapt admi- 
ration of its angelic perfection. 

Loving it, admiring it, even womhipping it, Klialid calmly lifted the 
grenade gun to his shoulder, calmly aimed, cabily stai'ed through the 
gunsight. Saw the Entity, distant as it was, transfixed perfectly in the 
crosshairs. Calmly he released the safety, as Richie had inadvertently 
showed him how to do. Calmly put his finger to the firing stud. 

His soul was filled all the rvhile with love for the beautiful creatui'e 
before him as — calmly, calmly, calmly — he pressed the stud. He 
heard a whooshing sound and felt the weapon kicking back against 
Ills shoulder witli astonishing force, sending him thudding into a rtee 
behind him and for a moment knoddng the breath from him; and an 
instant later the left side of the beautiful creatiu'e’s head ex'ploded 
into a cascading fountain of fiame, a shower of radiant fragments. A 
greenish-red mist of what must be alien blood appeai'ed and went 
spreading outward into the air. 

The stricken Entity swayed and fell backward, dropping out of 
sight on the floor of the wagon. 

In that same moment the second Entity, the one tliat was riding on 
the far side, undeiwent so tremendous a convulsion that Khalid won- 
dered if he had managed to kill it, too, with tliat single shot. It stum- 
bled forward, then back, and crashed against the railing of the wagon 
witli such violence that Klialid imagined he could hear the thump. Its 
great tubular body writlied and shook, and seemed even to change 
color, the pm^ile hue deepening ahuost to black for an instant and tlie 
orange spots becoming a fiery red. At so great a distance it was hard 
to be sure, but Klialid thought, also, tliat its leathery hide was rippling 
and puckering as if in a demonstration of almost unendurable pain. 

It must be feeling the agony of its companion’s death, he reahzed. 
Watching the Entity lurch ai'ound blindly on the platform of the 
wagon in what had to be teiiible pain, Khalid’s soul flooded with com- 
passion for the creature, and sorrow, and love. It was unthinkable to 
fii-e again. He had never had any intention of killing more than one; 
but in any case he knew that he was no more capable of firing a shot 
at this stricken survivor now than he would be of firing at Aissha. 

During all this time the wagon had been moving silently onward as 
though notliing had happened; and in a moment more it turned the 
bend in the road and was gone from Klialid’s sight, down the road Uiat 
led towai'd Stonehenge. 

He stood for a while watching the place where the vehicle liad been 
when he had fired the fatal shot. There was nothing there now, no sign 
that anytliing had occiured. Had anything occurred? Khalid felt nei- 
ther satisfaction nor grief nor fear nor, really, any emotion of any 
other sort. His mind was all but blank. He made a point of keeping it 
that way, knowng he was as good as dead if he relaxed his control 
even for a fraction of a second. 

Strapping tlie gim to the bicycle basket again, he pedaled quietly 
back towai'd home. It was well past midnight; there was no one at all 
on the road. At the house, all was as it had been; Arch’s car parked 
in front, the front lights still on, Richie and Arch snoring away in 
Ricliie’s room. 

Only now, safely home, did Kliahd at last allow himself the luxury 
of letting the jubilant thought cross his mind, just for a moment, that 



had been flickering at the tlireshold of his consciousness for an hour 

Got you, Richie! Got you, you bastard! 

He returned tlie grenade gun to the cabinet and went to bed, and 
was asleep almost instantly, and slept soundly imtil the first bird-song 
of dawn. 

In the tremendous uproar that sv\t:pt Salisbury the next day, 
with Entity vehicles everywhere and platoons of the glossy balloon- 
like aliens tliat everybody called Spooks going from house to house, 
it was Khalid himself who provided the key clue to the mystery of tlie 
assassination that had occiured in the night. 

“You know, I tliink it might have been my father who did it,” he said 
almost casually, in town, outside tlie market, to a boy named Thomas 
whom he knew in a glancing sort of way. “He came home yesterday 
with a strange sort of big gun. Said it was for killing Entities with, and 
put it away in a cabinet in our front room.” 

Thomas would not believe that Khalid’s father was capable of such 
a gigantic act of heroism as assassinating an Entity. No, no, no, Klialid 
argued eagerly, in a tone of utter and sublime disingenuousness: He 
did it, I know lie did it, he’s always talked of wanting to kill one of 
them one of these days, and now he has. 

He has? 

Always his grealesl dream, yes, indeed. 

Well, then — 

Yes. Klialid moved along. So did Thomas. Klialid took care to go 
nowhere near the house all that morning. The last person he wanted 
to see was Richie. But he was safe in that regard. By noon Thomas 
evidently had spread the tale of Klialid Biuke’s wild boast about the 
town with great effectiveness, because word came rtaveling through 
the streets around that time that a detachment of Spooks had gone 
to Khalid’s house and had taken Richie Burke away. 

“What about my grandmother?” Klialid asked. “She wasn’t arrested 
too, was she?” 

“No, it was just him,” he was told. “Billy Cavendish saw them tak- 
ing him, and he was all by himself. Yelling and screaming, he was, the 
whole time, like a man being hauled away to be hanged.” 

Khalid never saw his father again. 

During the course of the general reprisals that followed the killing, 
the entire population of Salisbury and five adjacent towns was 
rounded up and transported to walled detention camps near 
Portsmouth. A good many of the deportees were executed within the 
next few days, seemingly by random selection, no pattern being evi- 
dent in the choosing of those who were put to death. At the begin- 
ning of the following week the survivors were sent on from 
Portsmouth to other places, some of them quite remote, in various 
parts of tlie world. 

Khalid was not among those executed. He was merely sent very far' away. 

He felt no guilt over having survived the death-lottery while others 
around him were being slain for his murderous act. He had trained 
himself since childhood to feel very little indeed, even while aiming 
a rifle at one of Earth’s beautiful and magnificent masters. Besides, 
what affair was it of his, that some of these people were dying and 
he was allowed to live? Everyone died, some sooner, some later. Ais- 
sha would have said that what was happening was the will of Allah. 
Klialid more simply put it that the Entities did as they pleased, always, 
and knew that it was folly to ponder their motives. 

Aissha was not available to discuss these matters with. He was sep- 
ai’ated from her before reaching Poitsmoutli and Klialid never saw 
her again, either. From that day on it was necessary for liim to make 
his way in the w'orld on his own. 

He was not quite 13 years old. Often, in the years ahead, he would 
look back at the time when he had slain the Entity; but he would 
think of it only as the time when he had rid himself of Richie Burke, 
for whom he had had such harted. For the Entities he had no hatred 
at all, and when his mind returned to that event by the roadside on 
the way to Stonehenge, to the alien being centered in the crosshairs 
of his weapon, he would think only of the marvelous color and form 
of the two starbom creatures in the floating w'agon, of that passing 
moment of beauty in the night. □ 



The inflmtial art of the uniquely oiigincd Paid Lehr. 




By Vincent Di Fate 



A 

Ale embrace many heroes 
H K m over the course of a life- 

H U jjj time — soldiers, athletes, 

■ JH m political leaders, Journal* 
ists; people fix3m nearly all 
■v wm walks of life and from vir- 
w tually every discipline. 

Wliat our heroes have in common is that they 
do fearless deeds or accomplish great feats, 
and thus make the world a better place by 
their efforts. They remind us of the potenti^ 
in each of us. They cause us to reflect on our 
humanity, or, as in the case of the arts, they 
remind us of the simple beauty of the world 
aroimd us, or of tlie vast universe beyond us. 

In the arts, as in most things, there are 
those who achieve greatness that can best be 
appreciated by others who have made similar 
efforts. That’s not to say that one must paint 
to savor the works of Rembrandt, for 
instance, but for those of us who have tried, 
there’s a deeper respect one gains for the 
integrity of the brushwork, the nuances and 
subtle details that most observers regard as 
incidental to the work, but that go far beyond 
the virtues by which a masterpiece is com- 
monly recognized. There are seldom happy 
accidents in art, for greatness is most often 
achieved through monumental effort and 



with considerable skill. And in most cases it 
is achieved not at all, despite the highest ded- 
ication and the best of intentions. If it were 
otherwise, we’d all be geniuses for merely 
wishing it so. In the end, the thing that is most 
true of art is that its greatness comes not from 
pei’spimtion, but from inspiration. To make 
it appear effortless is the sign of the true 
cra^man, the virtuoso — and therein lies the 
secret to Paul Lehr’s unique talent 
Paul is more than Just a hero to me, he’s a 
friend, and I’ll pay him the highest and most 
sincere compliment I can by saying that I 
became an artist many years ago for having 
studied his work closely and for liaving fool- 
ishly thought to myself, “Why, I can do that!” 
Of course, I never could — and never will. 
That’s not to say that there’s nothing in what 
1 do, but it's not what he does, and I’ve sur- 
vived these past decades because I realized 
long ago that I could never be Paul Lehr. 
There is no one in my considerable experi- 
ence who can quite evoke the mood of aplace 
as he can, or who can create ims^es so pow- 
erful and so exotic that they go right to the 
heart of what science fiction is. If the word 
genius can properly be mentioned in the con- 
text of science fiction art, then Paul Lehr is 
one of a meager liandftil who, in my humble esti- 



Despite its cheerful color scheme, “Abandoned City” presents an effectively dire vision of 
civilization in collapse — something that, from an aiHstic standpoint, is no mean feat. 
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mation, deserves that lofty accolade. 

Tlte typical Paul Lehr science fiction paint- 
ing is one of intense mood produced by the 
careful control of color and Uie use of a visual 
vocabulary that is derived from surrealist 
painting as well as from SF literature. His 
color schemes are often analogous, or 
extended triads based on a unique, high key 
application of traditional color theory. 
Because of their brightness, the paintings ini- 
tially appear to be quite decorative, yet after 
more careful observation one sees that they 
straddle the line between representational- 
ism and the purely ornament^ — the perfect 
juxtaposing of styles for a literature that 



thrives on the chaos brought on by change 
and that celebrates the virtues of innovation. 
His illustrations fairly erupt with a vibrant 
energy that stands off the racks and that is all 
but intpossible to ignore. 

Paul Lehr was bora in White Plains, New 
York on August 16, 1930 and grew up in 
nearby Ai-monk, in what was then a semi- 
rural area of New York State. He attended 
Wittenburg University in Ohio and received 
his BFA in 1951. Lehr’s illustration career 
began in 1957, a year after his graduation 
from the four-year illustration program at the 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. While at Pratt he 
studied with Stanley Meltzoff, an early pio- 



neer in science fiction paperback art who pro- 
duced ground-breaking images for the genre 
during tl\e early 1950s. Among his classmates 
was John Schoenherr. a younger artist who, 
like Lehr, would also emerge as a mqjor playe 
in SF illustration during the 1960’s. After grad- 
uating he briefly sliared a studio in Red Bank, 
New Jersey with Meltzoff and with James 
Avati, another maverick paperback artist and 
now an Illustration Hall of Fame laureate. 
Meltzoff, an accomplished oil painter, was a 
strong influence on the young artist and Lehi- 
expended great effort to leam his mentor’s 
techniques, His earliest works not only 
looked like Meltzoffs but in some cases back- 
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OPPOSITE: “Island CHy’’ jua'taposes 
eyes on an apparently non-living rocky 
mass rising out of the sea, which is the 
sort of thing that stops j)otential readers 
in their tracks to ask “What’s going on 
hei-e?" LEFT: This recently completed 
work, published hm'efor the first time, 
bears the title “The Galactic Congrega- 
tion. ” With it, the artist demonstrates 
his mastery over color and fo)w by sug- 
gesting parallel dimensions entirely 
through manipulation of the palette and 
placement of the elements. BELOW: The 
atmospheric cover painting used by Tor 
Books for the novel Half the Day is Night 
was created as a sample by Lehr in an 
homage to his mentor, Stanley Meltzoff 



ground elements and other details were 
copied directly from Meltzoffs classic cover 
illustrations. The careful duplication of a 
mentor’s work is a time-honored tradition 
in art education and perhaps the most expe- 
ditious way to learn the ci^t of painting. 

In time, with the commercial a\’ai!ability 
of acrylic paints in the late 1950s, Lehr’s 
work began to change and he eventually 
evolved the distinctive style for which he 
has long since become known. The faster 
drying, more flexible and highly saturated 
medium of acrylic paints allowed the artist 
to experiment with color and thus to for- 
mulate the unique magic by which his 
strange worlds and bizarre creatures spring 
to brilliant, pulsating life. For more tlian a 
decade, beginning in the mid 1960s, Lelu’s 
vibrant, spirited art dominated the science 
fiction paperback racks and brouglit con- 
siderable attention to the exploding SF 
genre during a critical time in its evolution. 
Despite the many artists who have been 
influenced by him (myself included), no one 
is quite like him. He is one of the most 
uniquely original talents in the histoiy of tlie 
SF genre and also one of the most prolific. 
He has produced literally thousands of 
paintings over a career that has spanned 
more than four decades and that includes 
the creation of cover art for every mtyor 
genre author from Isaac Asimov to Roger 
Zelazny, 

When I think back to those days so long 
ago when I first fell in lo\’e witJi SF, I rement- 
ber Paul’s cover paintings and how they so 
captivated me and roused my sense of won- 
der, I think of those cool nights in early 
spring when I'd look to the heavens and see 
more stars than I could count in a lifetime, 
or to the lazy summer afternoons when, 
after reading a novel that particularly fired 
my imagination, my daydreams would drift 

SI 




ABOVE: 'Tanks Fmm Hell" capluns n 
tlmne that runs tlumigh the entire body of 
Paul Lehr's science fiction art — the depic- 
tion of machines as a malevolent force. 
RIGHT) Thefbsl commissioned painting 
done by Lehr was this art for the cover of 
Tales of Space and Time, an important 
eaiiy SF anthology that was published in 
papeitack by Pocket Books in 1957. The 
Qii hicoiporates a se{f-poi1ra it of the then 
27 year old artist, who painted liimsef 
wearing a shower cap. OPPOSITE: In the 
late 1950s Lehr abandoned oils and 
sivitched to gouache and aaylics to formu- 
late his tmdeynark technique of using 
highly saturated color to create atmos- 
pheric paintings such as “Monument to the 
Oppressor. ” 




to the remote plains of some distant world. 
W'hile I also had my own perspective on the 
future, a good part of what I came to appre- 
ciate about fantastic literature came from 
him. His images were always startling and 
unexpected to me and 1 fairly envied tire flaw- 
less regularity witlr wlrich they would appear, 
and tire daimtless integrity with which they 
were done. They haunted irry memory and 
captured my heart and nry soul, keeping me 
forever young of mind and forever longing for 
the wonders of the fui.ure. 

Tlris extraoi dinaiy gallery of Paul Lehr art 
is truly a feast for tire eye and essential nour- 
ishirrent for the mind. Its appeal lies in its 
deceptive sinrplicity, in Lehr’s inspired per- 
sonal vision and in his absolute mastery of 
craft. Succunrb to it, embrace it, and let your 
spirit and your inragination soar.Q 
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FALLING INTO EDEN 

Conlimted fwm page 65 

his hatred beating at her like heat, iVom a botifire. “I cluuigecl I lie lock 
code on the door. No one gets to save you this time." 

“Raoul, leave her alone.” Gema stumbled to her feet. “You don’t get 
it. I want this." 

“No, you don’t.” He spoke gently, as to a child. “You’re grieving for 
Rachel. You luved her, but you don’t need to die for it. At legist you can 
love, Gema — even someone as waiped as Rachel. And you made 
her.. .love you back. That makes you special.” His voice trembled. 
“She doesn’t get to destroy you." 

...loo. The unspoken syllable resonated in the air. 

“I didn't destroy you.” Siri stnughlened with an effort. “You didn’t 
imderstand. RaoiU." But neither had she. SM lauglied, her throat knot- 
ting on bittemess as she realized the enormity of her long-ago l}lind- 
ness. Witliout warning, Siri swept Gema into a tight embrace, dug 
practiced fingers deep against the big veins in her throat. The ones 
tliat served the brain. “Open the damn door.” She scoojied up Gema 
as the girl sagged, held the pressure a few more seconds as she car- 
ried her out into the conidor. Gently, she laid her imconscious body 
on the floor. 

“I hav^e never acconunodated suicide for its own sake,” she said as 
she straightened. 

“How noble.” Raoul still stood beside the control panel, but his 
hatred was a less certain thing. “You have all the answeis, don’t you? 
The choices sure must come easy for you.” 

“Choices ai'c never easy,” she said sadly. “Plow many times have 
you gone out on ships?” She stepped back into the room, stopped a 
half meter from his chest as the door closed behind her. “You look 
so young," she breatlied. “I aged and you didn't.” Only he had aged. 
He had been angiy when she knew him, passionate with all youth’s 
passion and violence. Tlie anger was still there, but without the fii'e 
of passion. She closed her eyes, breathing his scent; as she sifted 
through the mist of memoiy inside his head, shaken by iui unbidden 
image of his lumds on her young breasts, the pressure of his body 
against here. 

She liad left that past behind, thought it was gone, <uid the pain 
with it. She had merely Itidden from it. “Choices ai e never easy,” she 
said hoai'sely. 

“You chose to kick me out.” His hatred gusted hot again. “It sure 
seemed easy. I wasn’t good enough for you, was I?” 

She opened her eyes, pierced once more by unexi)ected <md wrench- 
ing gilef “I kicked you out, because I loved you,” she whisi)orcd. 

Face white, he swung at her. Siri caught his wrist, jerked him 
toward her, past, luid down, felt Ute lightniiig-flash of his surprise as 
Iris own mass and momentum betiuyed him. For an instant his eyes 
met hers, blazing with dai'k triumph. Tlien the edge of her haitd came 
down on the side of Ms neck. His thoughts exploded like shards of 
breaking glass mid he cmmpled to the floor. Stiffly, Siri knell. Gently, 
cradling him in her arms, she slipped into his mind. 

“No!” 

Startled, she glmiced up, found the Captain standing over her, a 
stun wand in her hand. She must have ovenidden Raoul’s lock code 
after all. Her face was stai’k with miguish mid love, and the wand 
trembled in her hmids. 

“He volunteered,” Siri whispered. “He’s the one I need. Captain.” 

And she tilled her chin, exiiosing her throat in a gesture as old as 
predator and jirey. 

For mi instmit, the Captain’s face twitched. Then she gav'e a shud- 
dering ciy mid llmig tlie wand across the chamber. 

Siri looked down at Raoul, smoothed a wisp of hmr from his fore- 
head. Moisture glemiied on his face. Tears? she thought vaguely. My 
tears? When had she last cried? She couldn’t remember. Ignoring the 
Captain, she bent ov^er Raoul mid began to unravel his past. ..mid hers. 

The Captain was gone when she came back to herself. Gently, 
tenderly, Siri lowered Raoul’s body to the floor. His eyes were open. 



wide and luifocused, fixed on nothing. A thin trail of drool glistened 
at the comer of his mouth, mid she wiped it away. He had feared this 
one thing only. She had found that fear. Knew it intimately. Siri 
touched his cheek mid closed her eyes. Bending over him, she con- 
centrated on the steady beat of his heait until it slowed...slowed... 
Finally she got to her feet and walked slowly to the container, mov- 
ing wit h the stiff gracelessness of mi old woman. 

Her hands shook as she applied the optical patch and accessed the 
core. Ilis past, their shmed yems — it all came tumbling into her fore- 
brain mid she begmi to sort through the tmigle, weaving faces, notes 
of music, his moans as he emne, the scent of flowers mid rotting meat, 
her own face bright with love, a curl of hair across one naked breast . 
Slowly, painfully, she begmi to weave those moments into a shim- 
mering multidimensional hymn of dmkness and light. Symphony of 
a hummi soul. Of this hunimi soul. 

The Drive cmne on. It shimmered tlu-ough her flesh mid bones, so 
that she rippled like water, and she was pml of it, rather than it pm1 
of her. And she laughed as she sorted mid layered mid created Raoul 
all over again, because she mid it were a living infinity, and this was 
the Rret, Day. 

She felt God. 

She w'as God. 

Eternity passed, or sevfiral eternities. Time il\d no meaning. 
But Iinally...flnally...Siri pulled the optic patch from her eye. Tieni- 
bling, shaking with fever, she let it droj) and st umbled to her feet. Tlie 
door opened. Gema, slic thought vaguely, but she was beyond know- 
ing. 1 liiJf-blind, she took a single tottering step away from tlie core and 
the dark, beautiful soul wit hin it. 

And collapsed into the Captain’s arms. 

■ A LET HER WORK ON THE PIECE, EVEN 

■ though they had arrived somewhere and 

■ didn’t need her anymore. She was grate- 

■ ful for that. They had given her a 

K chmiiber with a wall-mounted screen. She could 
see the world she had brought them to, and lis- 

m ^ 9 ten to the reports being offered to the firet stage 
colonists wlio were being revived. The planet 
w'iis blue mid white, like Eaitli, although the Imid masses foniied a 
loose cluster along the equator. Like Emtli’s continents before they 
drifted, Siri llioughl. dreamily. Although it wasn’t a young w'oiid. The 
flret scouts suggested that it w’as quite old, and that sentient beings 
might have li\'ed there a long time ago. 

Tliere were no cuiTent residents to dispute t heir miival. 

Sometimes that blue and while orb filled her with mi acliing nish 
of homesickness. She wondered if strawberries would grow tliere. 
Not that it mattered. They planned to refreeze her. Tlie wmy paire of 
cicwmembere who delivered her meals carried that verdict to her 
along with the trays that she barely touched. Raoul w’as dead mid the 
verdict was immiimous. Sometimes it bothered her. Mostly she w'as 
too caught up in her piece to think about it. In spite of her fears that 
they would stop her, they let. her finish. Wflien that finally happened, 
she sliuiiped onto the couch, mid merely wailed, her eyes fixed on the 
viewscreen. 

Tlie opening door roused her. More food? 

It was the Captain. Siri forced herself to sit up, suiprised. She hadn’t 
seen or hem'd from her since the Drive Chmiiber. The Captain stood 
stiffly, her back against the door. Hating Siri. She had aged in tlie past 
week. Siri sighed mid fixed her eyes on that blue-mid-white world. “Is 
everyone celebrating'?” she asked. 

"More or less.” 

“Raoul expected Hell,” Siri muniiured. 

“You killed him intentionally, didn’t you?" The Captain drew a 
hoaree breath. “None of your victims have ever died before.” 

Victim. Was there really miy other w'ord? “Yes.” Siri closed her eyes. 
“I killed him.” 



“Wliy?” The Captain took a step toward her. “We could have put 
him into ciyo. Sent him bac:k to Emth. They might, have dGvelojjed a 
rehab technique that...” 

"No.” Siri leaned her forehead on her knees. “He wouldn’t have 
wanted that — even if it was possible.” 

“How would you know?” the Captain rasped. 

Siri looked at the Captain at last. “I was married to him. Long ago." 

The Captain jerked as if Siri had struck her. She crossed the 
room without speaking, her face hard as carved stone. Stopped in 
front of the AI core tliat Siri had set up on the table. “This is it?” 
Her voice quivered with contempt. “This is what you sacrificed 
him for?” 

“You sacrificed him,” Siri murmured. "You let them volunteer. 1 
recreated him.” 

Tlie Captain made a sound in her throat then reached for the opti- 
cal patch in its cup of disinfechmt. Slie applied it. with practiced ease, 
her expression still contemptuous. 

The core was programmed to download <is soon as a connection 
was made. The Captain stiffened, back arching as if she had touched 
a live wire. Siri let her head sink back against the padded chair she 
was sitting in, and w'atched the Captain experience Raoul, 

The human soul is a Jumble of images mid thoughts — a imbbish- 
heap of yesterdays tliat affects each moment of the present, We can- 
not touch it from the outside. Wade through the mind, and the bro- 
ken bits and pieces of yesterday make no sense. Take those images, 
those remembered scents mid textures, those moments of soirow or 
joy, and reanange them... You can create a soul that is utterly com- 
prehensible. Usually she took bits from a limidful of peojile. 

This tune, she had used only Raoul. 

And heiself. 

As she watched the Captain’s free eye shiver with vision, Siri won- 
dered how soon they would freeze her — mid if they would even let 
her smilve the proc’ess. 

If she died, she would no longer remember. There w’as that. But she 
would never again be God. 

The Captain scrabbled at her eye. With shaking fingers, she 
dropped the optical patch into the disinfcctmil. “My God," she whis- 
pered. Slowly she turned to face Siri. Moisture glemiied on her cheeks 
— not all from the optic<U solution. They had been lovers, Siri knew, 
Evalyn O’Shea mid Raoul. The Captmn had loved him. Like I did, Siri 
tliought. And felt brief pity for hen 

“I... that’s Raoul.” She swallow'ed, stared down at her clenched 
fists. “I know him,” she whispered. 

Most of us never even know ourselves, Siri thought sadly. And even 
when we think we do, we cmi be so blind. 

She did not offer peace. 

“You really did capture his soul." 

“Soul," Siri mummred. Ancient primitive peoples had feared the 
first visual recorders, believing that a snapshot captured the soul. “Is 
that what the soul is? A collection of memories?” She stared up at 
the lazily turning planet. She had understood soul while she had 
been God. 

“1... you’re in there, too." Tlie haired in the Captain’s voice faltered, 
“You loved him." 

“Yes.” Siri closed her eyes. “I made myself believe that he loved 
me. I needed someone to love, back then. But love wasn’t what he 
wanted from me. And I didn’t imderetmid.” 

“He wanted.. .immortality,” the Captain said bitterly. “I guess you 
gave him tliat.” 

“It’s more than immoitality,” Siri said softly. “I made him matter.” 

The Captain bent silently over the chamber console for a 
moment, fingere moiing rajiidly as she tapped keypads. “We don’t 
have much time.” She straightened. “Someone might notice tliat I 
oi’errode security.” 

Siri opened her mouth to sjieak, closed it as the Captain seized her 
anil and hauled her to her feet. “Wliat are you doing?” She stmggled 
briefly. Death — oblivion — might be the best answer. But tlie blue 
and wliite planet caught her eye and she found she wanted to taste a 
strawbeny one more time. So she let the Captain hustle her through 



the door. “Why?” she managed to gasp as the Captain hauled her 
down the corridor. 

The Captain didn’t answer. 

Siri struggled to keep up, lacking bi eath to iisk miy more questions 
— no, afiaid to ask. She wanted to live. It. siuprised her how much 
she wanted to live. 

The Captain stopped in front of a door mai-ked with the univeisal 
lifeboat-sign. Shi’s heart began to jiound wildly beneath her ribs as 
tlie Captain pressed a tiny opalescent disk against the lock plate. Tlie 
door slid aside and Siri stumbled through before it was entirely open, 
into a chamber that was hirger than the cubicle, fitted with seats and 
screens that suggested flight. 

The door whispered closed behind them, and Siri leaned her back 
agahist it, blocking tlie Captain’s exit. “I need to know wliy you’re 
doing this,” she said softly. “You hate me.” 

“I do.” Tlie Captain’s sea-ice eyes were bleak. "You loved him. He 
never loved you.” 

“People come to me.” Siri raised her eyes to the tiny screen on 
the wall. The blue and white planet, spun even in here. “They want 
me to use them — to die, to achieve some kind of immortality, or 
to forget pain.” 

“Gema,” the Captain muniiured. 

“He called it love. I let myself believe him. I was working on a piece 
and... I needed him.” She swallowed. “I threw' him out instead. To save 
him.” It was the only time she had compromised a piece. It hadn’t 
worked well. She had wasted the memories she had collected from 
others for tlie piece. That, she thought, had been her one tme sin. 
“Raoul called me a monster when Gema waked me. Ho was wrong. 
Part of me was still human.” She tore her eyes at last from the wall- 
screen, turned her gaze on the Captain. “I’m not anymore.” 

The woman regai-ded her with naiTowed eyes. “You were right, you 
know. Your name was never on t he cargo manifest. It w'iis in a coded 
location that only I could access. It was strongly suggested to me 
tliat...I should not hiiiry to revive you. Gema was falling apart,” she 
said crisply. “She was a definite suicide risk. The media stories 
claimed that you used mislable people by choice. And I had sixteen 
hunched souls to think of.” 

Souls again. “So you put my address where she’d find it?” 

“If we had to use you... If someone had to...be damaged...” Tlie Cap- 
tain slinigged. “I instructed Gema to soaieli the data bcise one more 
time. She wanted oblivion.” Tlie Captain reached for t he door control. 
“I assmiied...! hoped...” Her face twisted. “I could never could destroy 
someone that I loved.” 

“I told you — I didn’t destroy liim.” Siri looked in the direction of 
tlie cubicle. “I gave him tlie only thing he has ever wanted from me.” 
Never sell the best, Aunt Althea had said. "It’s yours," she muniiured. 
“The piece.” 

Captain O’Shea swallowed, muscles jumping in her lean tliroat. “I 
do hate you,” 

Siri nodded. The Captain now knew that Raoul hadn’t loved her, 
any more than he had loved Siri. She couldn’t pretend any more. 
“Take cai'e of Gema She needs to love someone. To be loved. She 
needs to be saved.” 

Evalyn O’Shea, Captain of the Tomorrow, looked at her for a silent 
moment. Then she sti-aightened, the planes of her face harsh in tlie 
yellow' emergency lights. Nodded once, and touched something on 
the wall. A panel shimmered to life, filled with a larger view of the 
blue and wliite sphere that might have been Earth’s sibling. 

I was God, Siri thought. For awhile. 

‘Tlie rerivs are calling it Eden,” the Captain said diyly. “Wliat would 
Eden be, without a serpent? You’ve got six months worth of survival 
supplies here. More if you live caiefully. After that...” She slmigged. 

It was a better deal than the one tlie court had offered. Siri nodded 
and stood aside as tlie door slid open. The Captain stepped out into the 
corridor. “You said you were no longer hmiian. Maybe your definition 
is too narrow.” She bowed fractionally. “I’ll plimt you an ajiiile tree.” 

“Plant strawbeiries instead,” Siri said as the door closed. A moment 
later she staggered as the lifeboat blew free of t he ship’s hull and she 
began tlie long fall toward the planet, n 



With mankind destroyed by the aliens, only a mechanical woman 
could make him remember what it meant to be human. 
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UCH LATER, THEN, AN INCALCU- 
lable time piist those years in 
tlie iron clamp of tire city, Posai' 
could still remember the clank 
of tlie hallways, tlie hush of the 
fires in the clistance, the fires 
tearing the sky and beyond it 
all, the cries and response of 
both women. Earlier there had 
been the luminescent smile of the tantalizing 
“actress” as he had called her, as she submit- 
ted to his touches and grope in the fire and 
dank. This actress was what he remembered 
most poignantly but tliere was also Constance 
whom he had been trained to desire. Two 
women and yet somehow mingled, tliey were 
of equal importance if different creation. Yet 
during those times when lie looked back upon 
all of tills, when he remembered standing alone 
outside that bankless river of time, it was she 
who clung more insistently in memory. 

Enameled against the f^se, the shuddering 
sky which he knew tlie aliens had donated for 
tlieir trysts, tlie actiess was enonnous, she was 
fierce and stem in ways which took him back 
to childhood, and then, when she broke from 



that frieze into grinding contact, she became 
both less threatening and more moving to him. 
Dusk leapt as she leaned toward him, touched 
his forehead, whispered the few sentences 
which they had given her to speak, and the 
yearning Posar managed to join with her, to 
become fluid within her dense embrace. 

The planes of her face, the extraordinaiy tilt 
of her features had touched him in ways he 
could barely articulate as she had held him 
tliere and he had whispered to her of his neces- 
sity. I know this isn’t real, Posai- had said to lier, 
but it matters none the less for that. Prayers are 
real, the actress had said, prayers and demon- 
stration. So does that make this meaningful? he 
had said. I am not sure, the actress had said, 1 
cannot answer your question. I am placed here 
for particular purposes, 1 cannot judge the 
extent of my feelings for you. Can a ghost lift 
you from the darkness? What darkness could 
not survive a ghost? 

The questions had haunted liim, had tanta- 
lized Posar, had filled his blood and breath with 
some sense of the incalculable. He could 
remember tlie feel of her against liim, the metal 
of her shoulders, metal of her breath as he held 




her on tlie parapet they had constnicted 
above the city. Looking down witli her upon 
the impossible cre\ices and burning temper 
of this place, Posar had felt over and again 
tlie way that he had when they had tom him 
back to consciousness, had exposed him to 
the wires aitd business of that i-eco\-eiy. Since 
that time of upheaval, even iifter the restora- 
tion of his memory, he had been unable to 
trust himself, there was no particle of his 
experience which did not seem to have been 
open to them, and chisping the actress at. that 
high place, Hying to turn the steel of her body 
to something approaching heat, he had 
restored to him that sense which had 
emerged along with restored consciousness: 
almost anything could break him open. 

Looking back upon that, strange and tor- 
mented lime, Posar had tried to make some 
sense of his own yearning, his need for an 
actress he had never known other than as a 
process or a machine, a yearning so piilpable 
that even in the later years, after the new 
quickening, after his rest oration, he had been 
unable to undeisland quite what had driven 
him there or how he had beeri able to desire 
her so much. This was after he had lost any 
tme recollection of her features, wjis unable 
to bring her face to his mind, was unable to 
populate his memoiy with imything but the 
blunt outlines of her body and his owm disas- 
ter. In this later stage, Posar was once more 
and as promised nothing other than himself, 
but stUl, pointlessly, he tried to clamber back 
into the past, a circumslmice which he could 
neither apprehend nor truly shape. 

That was the way in which the aliens had 
prepiU’cd him. It Wiis before this restoration 
or that, before the flawed knowledge whicli 
had become his custom and his comfort. 
Lying with her in the false space, her body 
enormous when glimpsed from this angle, 
Posar had felt a kind of peace to work in con- 
cord with the strands of his desire and some- 
how he had merged with the future, feeling 
some apprehension of tliat later lime as he 
had impaled himself against her and slowly 
worked toward a kind of equivocal peak. 
Stunned by the span of his own need, the 
glare of the city refracted to snuill splintei-s 
and knives of dusk against his consciousness, 
Posar must have had some clearer under- 
standing of what was to occur than iuiything 
he was able to find later. Or then again, per- 
haps he had undeisl ood not hing at sill. I le had 
always, no less than the boliuiic technicimis 
wlio had placed him in this condition, been 
unceriain of his circumstance. 

But that woman, (he actress, had been 
rehearsal for Posar, that was why he had 
thought of her its the actress: she was a 
memts of exploring the de\ice the aliens had 
made him, the device which, they said, was 
very much like the wonum (hey had painted 
to his memory, but even more compliant. 
Lying with Constance in (he wake of his 
return, he had felt himself in a |)osition of con- 
quest, not demonstration as the aliens had 
said, not an observed procedure. Me was for 



those moments the man he had always 
wanted to be. The specifics of this collision 
he othenvise edited, no need with the assis- 
tance the dmgs gave him, to bring the details 
to mind: all that he knew was that he had 
served necessity. Now memoiy colluded with 
circumstance and he found himself able, 
again and again, to engage in long, intense 
conversations with this real woman, Con- 
stance. Do you believe that this is happening? 
he asked, or is this anotlrer of the dreams they 
have settled upon me? 

How would I larow? she said. I feel real to 
me. I can't go any further than that. If this isn’t 
real, what is? 

They wouldn’t tell me, he said. 

Well, they wouldn't tell me anything either. 
I don’t know anything more than you. 

But they said that I had to be prepared foi’ 
you. They made me an actress and told me to 



rehearse. So you must have known things 
which I did not. 

You were wrong, she said. You arc wrong 
now. I could be the actress hei'self. Mow do 
you know? 

Well, how did he? In the ferocity of her 
gaze, Posar felt himself exposed, felt the heat 
of his mortality, the diy bones of succession 
lying under the sun on an abandoned irlanel , 
1 don’t know, he said. First this, then that. 
Why is any moi’e real than the other? She 
seemed real to me as w'ell. Everything does, 
one way or the other. 

What does it matter ? Constance said incu- 
riously. \Mry try to make sense of it? It isn’t 
our wor ld any more. 

Posai’ tried to remember the name of the 
actress but could not. He could remember 
less of what had happened to him all the time, 
now' he could not tell whether the aliens had 
dazzled him with implanted memoiy or 
w'hether it had only been consciousness itself 
which had been a burden. I don’t know’, he 
said, I don’t know' w'ho she is or anyone. 

Stretched beside Constance on some enor - 
mous plane of consequence, he felt that she 
must have been important to him at some 



time, that the aliens must have had some 
scheme beyond taunting, but Postm could not 
for the life of him imagine what that might 
have been. He knew' nothing; he had fallen 
from time, he had been placed in this dar k- 
ness under- the city, a lump of pure outcome, 
disconnected from moti\'e mul possibility. 

Constance, TtittroiiT earlier by Posar 
(w'ho was not truly in control of his con- 
sciousness, even though it might have been 
the last on Emih) to have been a robot actress, 
but only human tlien as now, waited for the 
damaged Posar- to return. She hoped for bet- 
ter' or at least different transaction. Mislead by 
the aliens, lied to fi-om t he start, he had taken 
her to be metal mid wire that first lime ai-oimd, 
given ambitmee through processes only con- 
quering aliens could irnderstand. She had 
accepted that lie for his sake, hojring for a bet- 



t ei- oi- at least different connection. When she 
liad known him in Hurt earlier time, in the 
wake of cataclysm he liad been first hopeful, 
then dislanl, rmally doomed in ways which 
w'cnt to the center of his countenance and all 
of I he secrets whii-h had lain between. 

Do not question my effectiveness, he had 
w'hispered in w'hat had turned out to be their 
pr actice sessions. Do not hur-iy me w’ith ques- 
tions. This Posar w’ho had known her robot 
self had insisted that all of this would change, 
that they would learn the belter lessons of 
their humanity and later resettle civilization. 
He had had all kinds of irlans before he had 
become the distraught and aging man of her 
laterincaniation. 

In that later lime, he had taken her to that 
w ilderness dow'iri-mige, the forest just beyond 
that curve w'hich cut all pei-spective and he 
had lo.st all certainty then, had sobbed w’ith 
fevenuul helplessness. It w'asn’t suirposed to 
be that way, lu' liad said, we were supposed 
to do it this w-ay, then that. After long absence 
he had come bac-k to her in this glacial con- 
dition, his soul bent against all r eshaping and 
in that posture he had talked to Constance, 
had made love to her as if he were taking 




inslmclion, as if some exlc’rnal force was 
guiding liim through llu> i-aiulom motions of 
connection. 

It had not sliaken Constance. There vviis lit- 
tle left within to he shaken. Site Itad, like 
Posar, moved far beyond response to sotne 
stage of disenliglUenment where nothing had 
mattered. Destroy tlie world, lake away the 
world, take away lier lover, her sanity, her fix- 
Uires and condition, all of that had been tlte 
same to her now. it no longer affected her. 
She wa.s incai)at)le, seemingly, of emotion. 

She could not be broken, she had thought. 
But when Posar had mmnbled to her of the 
actress, of rehearsal, of liard, tnetal surfaces 
and postures which had taught him how to 
come to tenns with her in this place, never 
realizing that the actress had been her, his 
thin confession had taken ConslaiK-e beyond 
accommodation. She wondered if either of 
them was at all to be tmsted, whether they 
had been able to withstand the batteiy of 
aliens, whether there was any verification 
possible. 

Or had it ail been some rupture of sanity? 

Who knew? Who could tell? Her reluctant 
lover ambled toward her. his countenance 
shining an apocalyptic sheen, reached 
toward her in a gesture which mingled desire 
and depatlure, and she drifted toward him 
with equal casualness, anticipating once 
ag.iin that collision which he had rehem’sed. 
A satisfactory enough stunt, then, this 
reworking of the world. 

And much later, then, ConsUmce could still 
remember how he looked, how she dreamed 
as he came through the dusk, emerging in 
sudden flare of color from the surrounding 
luize, rcachiitg toward her, his aims lean and 
needful in the sudden influx of stunted light. 

.And finally, she could remember liow lie 
had clutched her, his body an luc ofyt'aming. 
Remembered ils well the way in which siic 
ca\ ed against him, lier hollows fillocl with the 
insistence of his being. She remembered that 
clutch in the sun and shallow thunder of Ids 
breath, thinking: the aliens nuisl ha\e had 
their reasons, they must have had tins 
worked out, it must have lieen puiposeful. 

She.sliould have told him: lam llie actress. 
How could you not know this? Touch alone 
should tell you, if not reason. For whatever 
liad been done to them, Posar mid Constance 
still dwell within a range of causality. A world 
where acts could not exist without 
antecedent. Stimulus-response: Posju-*s liands 
always there. 

She could liave said: but reason mid reason’s 
counselor, 1110111017, takni, leaving 

only that damaged, mechmiical lover. And later 
than that, after he had had lier one last lime, 
she could have said: What poor vei-sions of 
oui-sclvcs time or (lie aliens have made! 

But why lilame the aliens? Constance 
remembered thinking: P^or how could it not 
have come to this? P>en in Lydian scale: the 
music of tlie spheres. Even so damaged, she 
could have said, our touch was always 
music. □ 
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Games 

By Mark Sumner 



Two films come to your computer 
with distinctly different SF styles. 




The cast of Star 
Tiek; Generations 
beams down to your 
computer (above) 
while the aliens 
from The AiTival 
arrive with them 
(below). 
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W HENEV'ER 1 HEAR THAT ONE OF MY 
favorite books is about to be turned 
into a film, I don't know whether to 
cheer or ciy. On the one hand, I’m 
thrilled by the idea of seeing chai*ac- 
ters and scenes I love come to life on the screen. Fine 
actors and skilled direction can take a decent book and 
turn it into a fine fihn — witness how Jodie Foster mid 
Anthony Hopkins reshaped Silence of the Lambs. Unfor- 
tunately, the film that’s better tluui the book is the rare 
exception. All too often, books make the ti'ansition to 
movies by giving up depth in exchange for gloss. 

Many authors devote then energy to what’s going 
on inside their character’s skull. Filmmakei's 
find this vi\id internal life very difficult to 
translate into a visual medimii — a prime rea- 
son why Stephen King films seem so flat wiien 
compared to his writing. It’s much easier to 
blow up a cai‘ than it is to present a deeply held feiu, 
and much easier to place a frightening beastie in tiie 
mind of a reader that to get one on screen. 

As bad as these transitions are, the trip from 
pulpw'ood to celluloid is nowhere near 
tough as transferring either paper or 
film to the pixels of a computer 
screen. Books and movies are 
very different mediums, but 
at their heart they’re both 
passive. You pay your 



money you sit down and you wait to be entertained. But 
computer progi’ams are interactive. In fact, the best com- 
puter programs are so interactive that you don’t w'atch 
lliem, you live Iliem. 

The short history of celluloid-silicon translations is lit- 
tered with the digital corpses of tliose that failed to grasp 
the m^or difference in Uie media Back in the early '80s, a 
translation o^E.T. made for the Atari 2600 w'as so incredi- 
bly god-awful, that it is often credited with being a m^or 
factor in the crash of tlie video game mai’ket. 
Tiiousands of this disasU'ous cartridge were 
buried in the desert — tlie entertaimnent 
equivalent of nuclear waste. 

But it doesn’t have to be that way. 
Just as good direction and competent 
actors can ease the translation of 
book to film, skillful designers and 
progranuners can turn a two-hour fUm 
into days of computer entertainment. 
Two films Uiat have recently made the jump 
from videotape to CD-ROM aie Star Tiek: 
Geneixitions from Microprose and The 
Anival from Live Interactive. They take 
different approaches to the 
idea of putting a movie on 
your computer, witli veiy 
different results. 

Star Trek: Genera- 
tions the game fol- 



lows closely the course of Genemtiom the 
movie. Retired Starfleet James T. Kirk 
has v'anished in an act of heroism tiiat saves 
a descendent of the beloved starship Enter- 
prise at the apparent cost of Kirk’s life. Years 
later, Captain Piccard and the crew of the 
Enteip)ise-D are called on to rescue work- 
ers aboard an embattled space station. Tlte 
sole survivor of this battered place turns out 
to be a fellow named Soren who is having a 
very bad hair day. If you’ve seen the fUin, you 
won’t have much doubt about where you go 
from here. Soon enough, you’re going to be 
up to your neck in strange energy fields, 
despicable villains, and a quest to retrieve 
Cap’n Kirk from the pocket paradise where 
he has been passing a very pleasant slice of 
eternity. 

In following the course of the film, you’ll 
get your chance to control or interact with 
several of your ST:TNG favorites. Learn to 
help Data navigate the keen Stellar Cartog- 
raphy chamber where you can conduct 
scans and plot the course of the Entoprise. 
Your first visit to this room is brief, but take 
the time to look around and learn the con- 
trols: You’ll be back. Once you reach the 
station, you’ll find yourself stepping into 
the boots of Commander Riker as he tries 
to figure out what caused tl\e trouble. This 
sequence is played out in a Doom-like sce- 
nario as Riker advances, phaser in hand, 
through the twisting corridor of the station. 

Once Soren is on hand it’s time to head back 




Star Trek: Generations (above) and The 
Anival (light) have each survived the dif- 
fiadl tmnsitionfrom film to game. 



to file sliip. Elach of diese transitions is framed 
by a multimedia sequence modeled after 
events from the film. These little chips help 
steer the plot along the course followed by tlie 
motion picture and serve as a bridge to the 
next player-controlled action sequence. This 
action, media, action arrangement becomes 
the standard form over the course of play. 

As the game progresses, you’ll see some 
repetition of the stations, and game styles 
you’ve already experienced, as well as others 
tliat let you man various stations around the 
ship. Most exciting are tlie opportunities to 
take the Enterprise into combat. If you’ve 
ever thought that Piccard was too prone to 
talk when he should have been limbering up 
Uie main phaser bank, now is your cliance to 
try a more aggressive style. Just don’t be sur- 



prised if Uie results of Uiis blasting aren’t quite 
what you expected. 

Tlie furllieryou progress into the adventure, 
die harder you will find it to complete each 
task. Tlie price for failing the assignments can 
be the deadi of a crewmember, or the actual 
destnicdon of NCC 1701-D. In any case, your 
failure is likely to lead to messy consequences 
like the destrucdon of a few planets and the 
elimination of a couple of billion intelligent 
beings. My advice is simple: Don’t fail. 

Trek fans will appreciate the attention to 




detail, which preserves every control panel 
and nuance of the Enteiprise, and die digi- 
tized voices provided by die original movie 
cast. Patrick Stewart, Malcolm McDowell, 
and William Shatner (master thespian) all 
lend their talents, along with practically every 
actor in the cast of Star Trek: The Next Gen- 
emtion. For the Tiek fan, it’s old home week. 

The odier new motion picture translation 
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making its way to the computer tliis month 
comes without tlie 30 year history of Trek. 
The Arrival popped up on theater screens 
for the first time last year, presenting a story 
of alien invasion that was the flip side of the 
big-money Independence Day's marauders. 
Instead of blasting away cities and sweeping 
the skies with fighters, these aliens are 
stealthy, smart— sneaky. Tliey’re taking over 
our planet by using our own greed jmd apa- 
thy, and only a lone astronomer crying in the 
wilderness can put a stop to them. 

The movie version followed scientist 
Charlie Sheen (casting being one of the 
more unbelievable portions of the film) as 
he sought to uncover the alien plot and 
make it public. Don't expect any digitized 
actors here. This is a whole new story. 
Instead of retreading that same ground, this 
computer game presents a different adven- 
ture that shares little with the film but bad 
guys and dark moods. Those oddball aliens 
with tlie pigeon knees have cooked up new 
plans to invade the Earth, and of course, 
you’re the only one who can punch a hole in 
their dastardly plot. As an abductee of these 
invaders, you must escape while aboard one 
of their spaceships and discover the means 
to stop them. 

In many ways, Die Arrival is a very tradi- 
tional adventure. The stranded human must 
skulk through the corridors of the alien 
ships, avoiding contact when possible, look- 
ing for fellow captives, and seeking to learn 
the aliens’ secrets. Anyone who has played a 
thousand other adventures — from Zoiic to 
King's Quest — will be familiar with the 
basic format. An even better comparison is 
Myst. The puzzles in The Anival may not 
quite match the poetry (or the frustration) of 
those who find themselves confined to Uiat 
maddening little island, and the artwork is 
certainly of a different style, but the game 
structure is in some ways quite similar. In 
particular. The Arrival places your charac- 
ter in a very isolated silualion, which limits 
tlie interaction with other characters. Con- 
sidering the witless “conversation" provided 
by many adventure game encounters, I score 
as a Good 'Tiling. 

The Ariival gets a considerable multime- 
dia boost from some new technologies. In 
particular, the use of Jutvlsion’s viewing tech- 
nology allows presentation of an unbroken 
360-degree field of view. The Anival goes 
into this form big time, presenting over a 
hundred surround-vision locations. Show- 
casing the game’s computer-generated world 
with this technology provides the program 
broad vistas against which to set it’s puzzles. 
Don’t expect a 3-D world with complete free- 
dom of movement, tliis is an image-viewing 
system, not a geometry set But for realism, 
the panoramic views of The Anival certainly 
beat the flat, 2-D presentations of older 
adventures. In the end the computer transla- 
tions of these two fihns are remarkably dif- 
ferent in nature, but also remarkably true to 
the spirits of the originals. □ 




SCIENCE 

Continued Jmm page 34 

nanotech still won’t allow us to violate the 
laws of physics. 

McCarthy: Definitely not. 

LANDIS: Nanotech devices will take 
energy to operate — for some of the applica- 
tions, lots of it. 'They will still be constrained 
by Uie laws of thermodynamics. 

McCarthy: Even within the constraints 
of tlie laws of physics, there’s a question 
about how many operations you’re asking 
these things to do. And energy, yes. You’d 
need fuel, or a means for photosyntliesizing. 
One tiling tliat amuses me is when people talk 
about “gray goo” that eats everyttog up. We 
have gray goo now — it’s called fungus. It has 
a fuel supply: other organic matter. And it 
builds more of itself. 

LANDIS: Strongly bonded materials will 
still be tough to take apart. It’s hard to eat 
rocks. 

McCarthy: Well, there are bacteria tliat 
will do that, but of course they operate very 
slowly. It is a bit unnerving to Uiink of an arti- 
ficial life fonn, made up of tougli, efficient 
enzyme-analogs, tliat <icts like a fungus or a 
bacterium, but faster. If it were even 50 per- 
cent, faster, that would be a problem for us. 

LANDIS: It’s lough to think that an artifi- 
cial life form would bejit the natural ones, Wil. 
After all, we’ve had billions of years to evolve. 
We’ve become tough the hard way. In a few 
billion years — then let the nanotech life 
fonns challenge us. 

McCarthy: Oh, but look at the materials 
we had to start with! No amount of evolution 
is ever going to give us copper nerves. 

LANDIS: Wliynot? 

McCarthy: Being made of soft, flabby, 
temperat ure-sensitive stuff gives us a real dis- 
advantage. If we’d sUuled out with copper 
and diamonds and graphite fiber, where 
would we be now? 

LANDIS: If diamonds and copper and 
graplute fiber were so good, we would have 
evolved to use them. 

McCarthy; Now that 's a lejq) of faith. 

SF AGE: Is nanotechnology a pipedream, 
tlien? 

McCarthy: Definitely not a pipedream. 
Already there are some useful insists com- 
ing out of nano research. Soon, there will be 
some useful products. 

LANDIS: To Uie extent that it will work, it 
won’t work as well as the SF writers predict 

McCarthy: I don’t know. Computers 
took off a lot faster than anyone expected. 
Robotics was much harder than everyone 
thought, but building smaller, faster comput- 
ers was much easier. Some things will not 
work as well as the visionaries would like 
them to, but there will also be some things 
that come at us out of left field. Maybe there 
are some things that are not too difficult to 
do, that, will have a profound effect on the 
way we live. □ 
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ENGINE OF KIMERA 

Continued J'wm page 59 

A Saddle Point gateway is remarkable 
only in that it is a door to other woMs. Even 
the st(us ... 

It seemed to him he slept a wtiile. He was 
kind of surprised to wake up agjiin. 

He saw a face above him. A dark, heavy 
face. Was it de Bonneville? No, de Boraieville 
was dead. 

Thick eye ridges. Deep eyes. An ape’s brow, 
inside some kind of translucent helmet. 

He was being carried. Down, down. Into 
the mountain of Kimeia. There were strong 
amis under him. 

Not human arms. 

The daylight was hidden. For a while he 
was in dai'kness. 

But then there was a new light. A puiple 
glow. 

He smiled. He recognized that glow; he’d 
seen it before. 

It was a Saddle Point gateway, buried deep 
in this African hill-side. So that was where all 
the iiower went, Malonfant thought \'aguely. 
.A.nd that downward breeze, like a leak in the 
fabric of the world. . . . 

With every Saddle Point transition there is 
a single instant of pain, unbearable, ago- 
nizing. ... 

Cradled in non human aiuns, lifted through 
the gateway, Reid Malenfant welcomed the 
painoftrmisition. 

There was a flash of pink light. 

AS THE LlGi rr FADED, THO.SE NON HU.\IAN .ARMS 
shifted under him. a(\justing. 

His head w<is lipped back. All he could see 
was a black sky. Some kind of wispy high 
cloud, bluish, And a rippling aurora. 

His weight had changed. He felt lighter. 
He couldn’t mo\‘e, so much as a finger, but 
he could feel it with some sense that suf- 
fused his body. He was light as an infant, as 
a dried-up twig. 

Not Eaith, then. 

He could be anywhere. Saddle Point gate- 
ways linked the stars. Encoded as a streain 
of bits, he could have been sent a billion light 
yeais from home. And because the Saddle 
Point signals traveled at mere lightspeed, 
he would be a billion years away from a 
return. 

The Earth he'd returned to. Earth of 
3060, might be as remote as the Precam- 
brian. Or not. 

He could, on the other hand, be as close 
as the Moon. The weight felt about right. 

But the sky was black. The Moon now 
was terrafonued. Earthlike. Unless he was 
on the night side, or — 

A face loomed over him. as broad and 
smooth as the Moon itself. 

Ob\iously human — hominid anyhow — 
encased in a crude transparent pressure-suit 
helmet, not much more than a translucent 



sack. But the face had big, heavy, eye riciges, 
and a huge, flat nose that thnist fonvard, and 
a low hair-line. 

Hea\y black eyebrows, like a Slav. Wide, 
almost black eyes. Those eye ridges gave her 
a perpetULilly sun)rised look. 

Her. Yes, he thought. It was a female. 
Young? Maybe. Tlu‘ skin was smooth, but he 
had no referenc-e. 

She smiled down at him. She was, of 
course, Neimdertal. 

There was black around the edge of his 
vision. He was miming out of air. 

His suit was a lliousand-ycar-old antique, a 
Space Shuttle EVA suit. It had been to Tau 
Ceti, and beyond, with Malenfant. It had only 
aged, as he had, five yeais or so. But it didn’t 
w’ork any more. 

It was all he had. But now it was going to 
kill him. 

He felt hot. His lungs were straining at the 
fouling air. There was a hot stink, of feai- and 
carbon dioxide and condensation. He felt 
claustrophobic. He tried to resist, but he 
started to stniggle, feebly. 

Tlie girl’s face creased up with obvious con- 
cent. She lifted him up, brusquely, and his 
head rattled around inside his bubble helmet, 
thumjting against the glass. 

She was c-miying him somewhere, with big 
Moonwalk strides. 

His head lolled Ibiward, and now he could 
see something new, 

A landscape. He saw a plain, broken by 
craters. The ground was reddish, but over- 
laid by streaks of yellow, brown, orange, 
green, even a deep black. It looked muddy 
and emsted, like an old pizza. Much of it was 
frosted, with some bluish ice. From beyond 
the close horizon, he could see a plume of 
gas — maybe volcanic — that turned blue as 
it rose, sparkling in the flat light of some dis- 
tant Sun. 

And there wiis something in the sky, big 
and bright. Maybe it wils a moon. Bui if so, it 
was a hell of a size. It looked like a dish of 
muddy light, down there close to the horizon, 
a big plateful of cloudy bimds, |)ink and pur- 
ple and brown. Where the bands met, he 
could see fine lines of turbulence, swoops and 
swirls, like a computer domonsi ration of frac- 
tal theoiy. Or maybe like some lunatic water- 
color banner — . 

Jupiter It had to be Jupiter. 

And if that wjis a volcanic plume he’d seen, 
here on this little low-gravity world, ho hacl 
to be on lo. 

He was on lo, v’olcanic moon of Jupiter, in 
the arms of a Nemulertal girl. Holy shit. 

Wfliy the hell, he still had to figure. 

For now, it was enough that he was here, 
on lo. He felt a luige, illogical relief He was 
still in the Solar System. Maybe he was going 
to die here. But at least he wjisn’t so impossi- 
bly far from home. 

It was an obscure comfori. 

The blackness clo.scd around his vision, 
like theater cuilains. He wailed to see what 
would happen next. □ 



Ifbur Complete 
SF Bookstore 
in the Mail! 

WEINBERG BOOKS INC. is your full 
service science fiction bookstore through 
the mail. For ov'er 20 years, we have been 
publishing a monthly catalog (mailed first 
class) featuring eveiyhhing new in the 
SF/Fantasy/Horror fields, from books to 
paperbacks to numerous small press 
publications not available anywhere else. 
Send Si for our latest catalog. You won't 
be disappointed. 

WEINBERG BOOKS INC. 

PO Box 423, Oak Forest. IL 60452 



ARTISTIC LICENSE PRESENTS: 



Nudist Colony of the Dead 

Not just tuioilK'f typical horror- 
comedy-musical-zombic-romtuice movie! 
Starring Forrest Ackerman. 

Only 19.95 + 3.00 S&H 
Jet Benny 

A super spoof of the not-too-distant future! 
Only 14.95 + 3.00 S&H 

Send Check or Moticy order lo: 

(Sorry, no C.O.D.'s) 

Artistic License, Inc. 

P.O. Box 19407 Dept. E. 
Sacramento, CA 95819. 
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SF • V lYSTERY • HORROR • UrC. 
NEW* USED & RARE. 

1 ,000’s of used books. Send us vour want list; 609-A 
W. 6ih Street. Austin. 'fX 78701«(512) 473-2665 
F.AX: (512) 4~3-2693 » www.cden.com'-acs 



AUTHORS WANTED 

Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manu- ' 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, ■ 
scholarly, juvenile and religious works, etc. i 
New authors welcomed. Send for free : 
32-page illustrated booklet E-128 Vantage ! 
Press, 51 6 W 34th St., New York, NY 10001 ( 



John W. Knott, Jr. 

BOOKSELLER 
Fine First Editions of 

Science Fiction, Fantasy, Horror & Mystery 
Collections and single items purchased. 
Write or Plione: 

8453 Earlv Bud Wav, Laurel, MD 20723 
Phone / FAX:' (301) 317-8427 
E-mail: jwkbooksgmilikem.com 



f Dinosaurs, Dimosaurs, Dinosaurs^I 

Fossil Reproductions, Replicas, Posters also 

Fossils, Fossils, and more Fossils 

Call Al (S 1 -BOO-FOSSILS (FAX 1-508-378-7081) 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG' ^ ___ 

X Two Guys Fossils X hIb 
1 Lynnes Way. E, Bridgewater, MA 02333 
,Jttpy^^wtW9Ljysi^te^cofTi-e|nia^ 
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HOBBYMASTERS AND 
MULTIGENRE™, INC. 
PRESENT 

Shorecon™' 

SEPT. 4-7, 1997 
Hilton cherry hill, NJ 
Guests of Honor: 
Melissa Benson & 
Lawrence Watt-Evans 

Four days of tha bast gaming 
and aclanca fiction avental 

Contact: Multigenre, Inc. 

266 Spruce Drive, Brick, NJ 08723-6526 
908.262.9249, http://www.multlgenre.com 



Magazine 

p Cold Fusion and New 

EnergyTechnology 

• Patterson Power Cell 
(As seen on ABC-TV) • 

Low Energy Transmutations 

• Patents • Commercial 
Developments • Investment 

Opportunities • Japanese 
Research • Other 0/U 
Devices • New physics • 
RadWaste Remediation 
...See Analog (July/Aug. ’97) 
Only $29.95 for six issues/year (N. America.) 
($49.95 foreign! Twelve back issues available! 
Cold Fusion Technology, Inc. (Dept. SFA) 
P.O.Box 2816 Concord. NH 03302-2816 
FAX: 603-224-5975; Ph: 603-228-4516 




Fossilized Space Alien 



Have They Already Been Here? 

Real 540 Million Year Old Fossil 
Embedded in Shale. Send $15.00 lo: 

S.S.E. 

14900 E. Orange Lake Bivd.. Ste. 398A 
Kissimmee, FL 34747 
Money Back Guaranlee-llem Is appron. 3~ 




GORGEOUS ASIAN WOMEN 
DESIRE AA\ERJCAN MEN! 
ROMANCE, CORRESPONDENCE, 
LIFEMATES! 

Free Details, Color Photo Brochure! 

P.I.C.Boxieia/J-SFA 
L.A..CA 90046 Phone/Fa\ 2n-650-l994 
Msil ouf U’ebsile: www.jKicisI .com 




COBBLESTONE BOOKS 

specialty Store For SF/Fantasy/Horror/Mystery 
New + Used - Hardcover - Paperback 

Online catalog: hllp;//w«iw.cotibiestonebooks.coni 

or send SI .00 for out of print HC catalog 

“ M-Sat 10AM-6PM, Sun 11AM-4PM "BIP 






5111 College Oak Drive nHC OOO 00/17 

Sacramento, CA 95841 j1D"uOfc*>5J4/ 



RUSSIAN LADIES want to meet (jou! 

Truly beautiful, educated, sincere. 

Selected from over 80,000 ladies. 

FREE COLOR PHOTO CATALOG 
Exciting Tours, Live Videos 

23 successful escorted tours since 19921 

EIROPEAN CONNECTIONS. INC. 

Dept. 202 •P.O.Box 688651 (24HOURS) 

Atlanta. GA 303S6 (770) 458-0909 






TELEVISION 

Contimied from page 26 

the prequel. “Considering I’m only 31, I 
hiu^en’t changed all that much.” she says. “In 
fact I brought in my high school yearbook 
photo from when I was 17 — my prom pic- 
ture, actually, and I showed it to them and 
they were like ‘Oh! I seel’ Tliere wasn’t that 
much of a difTerence. Tliey [had] attempted to 
cast somebody to play me younger and I 
thought it was pretty ridiculous since eveiy- 
one else was playing themselves. But I just let 
them go aliead imd they came to me and they 
said, ‘well, we really can’t find anybody with 
your voice, your stature and your face.’ 
[laughs] God pretty much makes us this way. 
Ther e’s not that many doppelgangeis around 
that happen to be ten years younger. If Bmce 
imd the boys can pull off 30, 1 can pull off 18." 

Will there be more TNT movies? “It’s been 
indicated that they’d be interested in doing 
more after we see how the first couple of 
them do,” Slraczynski says. “I mean, it’d be 
foolish for anyone to commission more until 
after you find out how the fii-st couple are 
going to work, and they've already bank- 
rolled t wo of these which they’ll have to \'ault 
until January and March, so I fully expect 
that they'll wait until after they get tlieir rat- 
ings in, unless t.hey ai'e just so in love with 
what they see — which is a possibility when 
we get the cuts in — that they’d go aliead and 
do it.” 

Emotions ran high during tlie filming of the 
final episode of the series. “It was pretty dra- 
matic, yeah,” says Christian. “It was veiy 
beautifully written and I cried when I read 
the script. I had a good time playing myself 
older — the cumuidgeonly, 50-yeai-old four 
star general — I was having a good time 
doing that. On the other hand, I definitely felt 
a little wistful. It was sad, Also, when you 
realize that 88 episodes plus two movies is a 
lot, of time — it’s an eighth of my life spent on 
(his show. You look at it that way and four 
ytws is a lot of time.” 

"It was a beautiful ending,” says Boxleit- 
ner. “It was very emotional for everybody 
because we’d more or less thought it could 
wrap up in four [seasons] and it still very well 
could be. It was rather tearful. It was a well- 
written script and it gave us all a lot to do and 
a lot of nostalgic memories and it promises 
for a good fuUme in the Babylon 5 uni\'erse.” 

For Slraczynski, it was a bit different. “The 
difference is, number one, I got it out of my 
system when I was writing it. There’s one 
scene in jiailicular that, when 1 finished it up, 
I had to leave the desk and walk around for 
an hour. I just couldn’t deal with it. So I had 
mine then, mid the cast has Uieire when we’re 
shooting. And number two, during the shoot- 
ing itself, when you’re the director you’re the 
captain of the ship, and you cannot allow 
yourself to cry or otherwise fall apart 
because Uicy rely on you minute by minute to 
be competent, on top. ‘Let’s go here, let’s do 



that,’ mid so on. So I had to suck it in for the 
sake of llie cast and the crew. 

“The only point where I almost kind of lost 
it was, after we finished on the last day of 
the shoot, and a lot of 1 he cast and crew and 
office staff cmne out wearing these T-shirts 
as a surprise for me that said The Great 
Maker's Directing on the front and on the 
back it said On the Seventh Day, We 
Wra pped and JMS A22. Whene\’er a director 
finishes on the show, they buy snacks and 
dinner for the crew — I brought in a big din- 
ner for eveiyone who showed up, because 
we had one last shot in this thing, which was 
going to be a comp shot of everyone who’s 
worked on (he show in the Uist four years. So 
we bought a big Imffcl for everyone who 
showed up, and there’s a tradition on the 
show (hat when an actor is done for the day 
or at the end of the episode, someone will 
say ‘Say good night lo fill-in-the-blank.’ ‘Say 
good night...’ to Jeff, lo Mira, whomever. So 
I was at this party after the last day of my 
shoot and I’m tiying lo make a rather grace- 
ful and quiet exit, and [director of pliotogra- 
phy] John Fiinn sees me, and says, 'Say good 
night to Joe, boys!’ And eveiyone stood up 
and applauded and carried on. I kept on 
walking because if I turned back, I was going 
to lose it. So I just glanced back, sort of to 
acknowledge it and then kept on going 
because I didn’t dare slop lo turn around.” 

If things go well, a fifth season materializes 
and the TNT mo\1es do well, does Babylon 5 
stand a chmice of liecoming a phenomenon 
like Star Trek'l “We’re all going over to Eng- 
land, and it’s crazy over there,” says Biggs. 
“There’s a definite cult that is following this 
show' and eventually I think this is going to 
grow into something bigger, mid I think that 
that’s going to ha\'c a lot to do with TNT, mid 
having the ability for the fmis to sit and know 
on a pailicular time, mid a pmliculm’ day they 
get to watch tliat show' and watch the 
episodes in order. I think when Babylon 5 is 
given that ojipoilunily, it’s going to fake off. 
So llien I turn to [reaining guest star] Walter 
Koenig mid I turn lo t hese guys who have been 
sitting up there for 30 years — Bill Mumy 
doing a show', mid I tiini to Waller — Walter 
did a gig 30 years ago just like our gig, for tliree 
yeai-s, and it struggled eveiy year just like 
Babylon 5 did, mid 30 yems later, look where 
he is. Tlie potential is definitely there.” 
Slraczynski is a bit more resen'ed. “I can’t 
think in terms of creating a phenomenon or 
creating a frmichise. .Ml I know is that in the 
final analysis, I told the story I wanted to 
tell; that w’hatever haiipens, "Sliiipiiig Away” 
will be the last episode in the series. So 
there’s a sense of closure there. Very rarely 
in television do you have a chance to really 
provide closure, to finish out the story. And 
here w'g had that opportunity. Everything 
we set out to do, w’e did. Every promise we 
made, w’e kejit. Every problem and chal- 
lenge they managed to throw at us, we 
turned to our advantage. So I feel veiy good 
with what we've done here.” □ 
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Coulinuedfwm page 16 

\i(lualist state of Green Idiilio, being built by 
tl>e Aristos. Alice Grail is a somewhat popu- 
lar actress in })ornographic video and Yox 
|)rodiictions, and sometime sexual thora|)is(, 
who lias the bad luck of being contracted for 
a personal “call-in" with Crest just before his 
death. Nathan Rashid is the chief engineer at 
Mind Design Corjioration, and designer of Jill, 
an advanced ailificial intelligence (“thinker") 
that is contacted by a strangely designed, 
unregistered thinker named “Roddy” who 
appears to be the cause of another murder, 
and ends up being connected to the Aristos. 
(Jill heisell' is indeed one of the most inter- 
esting viewpoint characters in the book.) 
Jonathan Bristow is a nanoteclmology engi- 
neer recruited to join the Aristos by MiU’cus 
Reilly, one of the group s leaders. His failing 
relationship with his wife Chloe, who under- 
goes a mental collapse late in the novel, pro- 
vides some of the most moving and intro- 
spective sections of the novel. And, finally, 



there is the brilliant but 
socially estranged Seefa 
Schnee, fonner co-worker 
of Rashid’s, self-innicted 
\1ctim of Tourette's Syn- 
drome that enhances her 
creative genius. She is also 
the creator of Roddy, a 
new tyi)e of artificial intel- 
ligence, developed while 
she is under the employ 
of the Aristos. 

Bear has chosen the 
optimal format for his 
intricately woven tale. 

As each separate char- 
acter's narrative devel- 
ops, connections slowly 
appear that reveal that tliey are all part of the 
same stoiy Mystery after mystery evolves 
and is explained, with the reader (privy to 
w'hat all of the protagonists are lemning) stay- 
ing just one step ahead of the characters in 
imderstanding what Is happening. Wfiiy would 
someone its rich as Terence Crest, if he wasn’t 
murdered, commit suicide? Who is Roddy, 




Books To BIrtch For 



Screamplays, edited by 
Richard Chizmar and Martin H. 

Greenberg (del Rey). “The play’s 
the thing,” or so Shakespeare 
said, and he was right. Plays are 
veiy good things indeed, at least 
when they are written by Harlan 
Ellison, Richard Matheson, Joe 
Lansdale, and others. 

Voyages by Starlight, by Ian 
R. MacLeod (Arkham House). 

This Nebula Award finalist finally gets his 
own short story collection, assembling the 
best of his genre-bending tales of the j^ast 
decade. With an introduction by Michael 
Sw’anwick. 

Widowmaker Reborn, by Mike Resnick 
(Batitan Spectra). Prepare for tite second 
volume of the Widowmaker trilogy, wi itt en 
by the author of the famed Kirinyaga stories, 
which have become the most honored stoiy 
cycle in the history of science fiction. 

The Official Alien Abductees Hand- 
book, by Joe Tripician (Andrews and 
McNeel). A light-heariod look on how' to 
recover from alien abductions without 
hyimotherapy or CIA surveillance — for 
wlien TheX-FHes is just not enough. 

In Enemy Hands, by 
David Weber (Baen). Com- 
bining the spirit of both C.S. 

Forester’s fictional Horatio 
Homblower and the real- 
life Admiral Nelson, Honor 
Harrington continues her 
saga of the spaceways — in 
hardcover by popular 
demand. 





Free Space, edited by Edward 
E. Kramer and Brad Unaweaver 
(Tor). A crollection of Libertarian 
SF, featuring short stories by tlte 
likes of Ray Bradbuiy, Gregory 
Benford, Poul Anderson, 
Robert J. Sawyer — and even 
famed «.r/ Line pontificator 
William F. Buckley, Jr.! 

The Annotated H.P. 
Lovecraft, edited by S.T. Joshi (Dell). 
Respected critic Joshi has assembled what 
will surely become known as the definitive 
Lovecraft collection. Cthulu's spiritual 
daddy's number one fan takes tlte tinte to 
explain the unexitlainable. 

Sign of Life, by M. John Harrison (St. 
Maitin’s Press). After far too long an 
absence, tlte critically celebrated author of 
Viriconium returns with a novel of the 
heart-rending future that will too soon be 
upon us. 

Reflections and Refractions, by Robert 
Silvci'bcig (Undeiwood Books). A collection 
of 88 essays, culled from various sources, 
tells a lively tale of one writer’s life. Togetlier, 
these pieces fomi a histoiy of SF as seen 
through the eyes of one of its masters. 

St. James Guide to Horror, Ghost and 
Gothic Writers, edited by David 
Pringle (St. James Press). By now 
you’ve surely read their previous 
volumes devoted to the themes of 
science fiction and fantasy, so you’d 
be wise to take a dip into horror, 
particularly since numerous entries 
have been written by some frequent 
SF Age cont ribut ors. 



and why was lie created? 
Why is the rate of psy- 
chotic regression among 
formerly therajned people 
suddenly increasing at a 
rate that could endanger 
the stability of hummi soci- 
ety? Wlio is Jack Giffey, luid 
wliat are his real goals in 
leading a temu of ex-militaiy 
criminals on a high-tech 
assault on one of tlie Ailslos’ 
fortresses? And finally, who 
are the Aiistos, and what dire 
plans are they making to re- 
route the future of mankind? 

All of these mysteries, and 
many more, are explained at 
exactly the appropriate jiaco, neither letting 
tlie reader detennine the truth too soon, nor 
making the reader feel cheated that the 
author has been hiding key information. The 
scheme the Aristos are tiying to hatcii and 
the purpose Omphalos is to play in their 
goals are both bizarre and very believable. 
Slant is eminently successful on almost 
every level, with a broad array of fascinating 
characters living in a brilliantly conceived 
and colorful future society, the fast yet delib- 
erate pacing of a mystery thriller, and an 
array of future technology and concepts wor- 
thy of a hard science fiction writer of Bear's 
stature. It is a worthy sequel to Queen of 
Angels, but easily eryoyed by readera unfa- 
miliar with the earlier book. 

This is Greg Bear’s most intricate novel, 
and perhaps his most successful overall. It 
will be suiprising if Slant does not get very 
serious consideration for the Hugo, Nebula, 
and other SF awards next year. 

D. Douglas Fratz 

Recent AND Recommended 

Unfortunately, science fiction, much like 
most of the rest of the world, seems to little 
note nor long remember many of its greats 
once they ai'e no longer ai'ound to be media 
darlings. Such a fate has befallen the great 
Olaf Stapledon, but luckily, Robert Crossley is 
here to fight on belialf of the author of the 
seminal Last ami First Men (1930), consid- 
ered by many to be tlte finest SF nov'el ever 
written. Crossley, :tn English professor at the 
Univeraity of Massachuset.l.s who has previ- 
ously been responsible for Il.G. Wells amt 
Olaf Stapledon: Speaking for Ike Future-, iuul 
Talking Aewss the Wodd: llie Love Letters of 
Olaf Stapledon and Agnes Miller, 191S-W19, 
now brings us The Olaf Shipledon Reader 
(Syracuse University Press, 314 pages, $45.00, 
liardcover; $17.95, trade paper). This volume 
contains exceipts from Stajiledon’s finest fic- 
tional works, as well as jtcrsonal essays, 
jtoetiy, aitd lettei's to peera such as Wells and 
Mrgiitia Wolfe. Stapledon devoted his life to 
painting huge cosmic vistas, creating SFnal 
themes and concepts that we aie still explor- 
ing today; it’s time that we all looked back to 
exitlore him again as well. D 
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"LANDING” 

An Original Limited 
Edition Lithograph 

M aster science fiction artist Michael 
Whelan has won 11 Hugo Awards for 
Best Fantasy/Science Fiction Artist, 
along with the Super Hugo for Best 
Professional Artist in the past 50 years. 

In 1995 Michael was commissioned by the 
Fantasy 500 Collectors Consortium to create 
"Landing," an original lithograph, as part of 
their Passage to Sanctuary Series. 

This beautiful image was created by 
Michael using a combination of traditional and 
digital techniques to create the final digital 
"painting." The image was then transferred 
directly to the lithographic printing process. 
The digital original was destroyed when print- 
ing was complete, so that the image only exists 
on these limited edition prints. Only 555 litho- 
graph sets were created, and many of them 
have already been purchased by collectors. 
Only a very few remain. 

Sovereign Collections has acquired 33 of the 
remaining lithographs, and is offering these 
prints at a reduced price to the discriminating 
collector. 

Created on 100% cotton archival paper, uti- 
lizing up to twenty colors of special light-fast 
inks, each lithograph is signed and numbered 
by Michael Whelan. 

For a limited time these prints arc being 
offered at the substantially reduced price of 
$195, including shipping and handling. 

To order, telephone toll free: 
1-800-516-9229 

VISA and MasterCard accepted. To order by 
mail, send your check, money order or credit 
card number (please include expiration date 
and signature) to the address below. 



Sovereign Collections 

441 Carlisle Drive, Herndon, VA 20170. 



Internet 



A selection of Net-based 
Science Fiction treats. 



AUREEN F. MCHUGH 
http://wvw.en.coin/users/mcq/ 
Tlie Hugo-awaril-winning writer 
Maureen F. McHugh has pro- 
duced a deep site with lots of intellectual heft. 
Includes a series of essays on topics ranging 
from \Miting to depression to being a “Wicked 
Step-Mother," as well as fiction and materials 
on China. Highly recommended. 

DE WEB MYSTERnS 
http:/Avww.eerie.fr/-alquier/ctliullm.htnil 
This French site brings you the Cthulu 
mythos in obsessive detail and depth. You 
could spend as much time reading this site as 
Lovecr^t spent in inventing the myth-set, In 
I English and French. 




GOOSEBUMPS: THE MOST POPULAR 
CHILDREN’S SERIES OF ALL TIME . 

http://pIace.schoIastic.com/goose- 
bumps/liigli/books/index.htm Scholastic 
Books brings us this site for “The Most Pop- 
ular Children’s Series of All Time." Yowza. 
Complete bibliography, games, a fan club mid 
nonstop fun for the kiddies. 




ICOMICS 

http://www.icomics.comi Comics is the 
online home of news ’n’ reviews from the 
comics industry. A beautiful, timely site, fea- 
turing insightful reviews, industi'y gossip, mid 
slick, professional layout and graphics. Don’t 



miss the gallery of whimsical web gimies. 
THE ASTOUNDING B MONSTER 
http://www.bmonster.com/scifi.html 
We have a winner! This is the coolest movie- 
related site I’ve ever seen. Not only is it 
extmnely easy on the eyes, but it’s also chock 
full o’ fun trivia. If you’re looking for info on 
bug-eyed monsters, futuristic rampaging 
surfere and hockey-masked slashers, look no 
further. 

GRIM RIDES 

http://www.best.com/-border/grim- 
rides/grimrides.shtml The online home of 
the Grim Rides Funeral Car Club, based in 
(where else?) San Francisco. These folks 
collect, customize, detail, and drive hearees. 
Monster-tmek hearses. Vintage 50s liearees. 
Sleek, modem hearses, with hand-detailed 
flames running along the sides. California! 
Go fig. 




THE LAST WORD 

http://www.last-word.com/ Why is the 
sky blue? Wliy is yawning contagious? Scien- 
tists, amateur and professional, plumb the 
Great Unanswerable Questions. 

TOYJAPAN 

http:/Avww.toyjapan.com/ToyJai)an spe- 
cializes in toys from Japan. Duh. Your 
source for keen plastic and tin Gigantor, 
AstroBoy, Godzilla and other merchandise. 
Prices are in Yen, so I can’t figure out if this 
stuff is cheap or not. 

BATMAN AND ROBIN 

http://www.batinan.com/main.html 
Grossly overdesigned and barely navigable, 
tliis site roquiies tlie Shockwave Finish plugin 
from Macromedia It took me over tliree min- 
utes to leatl each screen, and I never did find 
much besides pretty pictures. Sort of a 
metaphor for the Batman films: too much 
money, not enough brains. 

Cory Doctorow' 
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THE BABYLON 5" ARCADE SEI^ 

iNTERTAINMENT UTILITY, "SHADOW WARS"! 



Babylon 5 TM& 01997 Warner Bros. Arcade Series Enlertainment UlilllyTM & 0 1997 Sound Source InteracUva. All Rights Reserved. Music composed by Christopher Franke® 1995 
Warner/Tamertane Publishing Corp. (BMI) Used by permission ol Warrrer Chappeil Music Inc. All Rights Reserved. AudioClips is a registered trademark of Sound Source imeractive. 

Personal Desktop is a trademark ol Sound Source Imeractive. Microsoll Windows is a trademark ol Microsoll Corp. Distributed in the USA by Simon & Schuster Interactive Distribution Services. 



BABYLON 5 FANS 

AND COLLECTORS! 



Don't pass up Hiis limited edition, 
serial-numbered piece of pop culture! 



or (SOO) 877*4778 



WINDOWS 95 & 3. IX 



SOUND SOURCE 

INTERACTIVE, 

For more information: 
www.soundsourceinteractive.com 



Hi-tech Screen Saver: 

25 full-motion video clips 
and 75 full-screen images 
(with audio). 

Arcade Game: Classic 
mini-arcade shooter game 
with 3D rendered ships 
and 30-i- intense levels. 

Audio Clips: Attach 70 
clips of classic dialog and 
authentic sound effects to 
Windows events. 

Wallpaper: 25 stunning 
desktop images. 

Icons & Cursors: Unique 
Babylon 5 designs. 

Collectible Lenticular Art 

packaging on the first 
50,000 pieces. 

Serial-numbered Limited 
Edition of 1 00,000 
units only. 







